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Foreword 


This Bulletin tells you how you may be admitted to Roosevelt Col- 
lege. It also describes the courses of study that you may pursue. If you 
are not already acquainted with Roosevelt College, you will probably 
want to know what kind of an institution it is. 


ROOSEVELT is a large, metropolitan college where you will meet 
students, professors and visiting lecturers who bring together the 
cultural backgrounds of almost all the world; 


BUT, most of the classes are small and the environment is anything but im- 
personal; advisers are always ready to lend a hand if a student needs help. 


ROOSEVELT offers courses of study that prepare students for many 
professions and semi-professional occupations; 


BUT, nowhere will a student find more ardent lovers of the arts and sciences; 
every skill of the teaching profession is used to broaden and deepen the student's 
understanding of scientific principles and human values. 


ROOSEVELT students are strongly motivated, many of them having 
returned to their studies after some interruption of their education, 
while a great many are working their way through college; 


BUT, the typical Roosevelt student is not a drudge; he enjoys recreation as well 
as the more serious side of college life; he finds time for friendships and for many 
extra-curricular activities. 


ROOSEVELT is a college where current issues of public life are con- 
stantly debated; professors and students alike are recognized as having 
the right to speak freely and to hear the representatives of various 
opinions ; 


BUT, Roosevelt is a non-political, non-sectarian institution of higher learning 
where most of the instruction is in non-controversial subjects; the reason for 
allowing freedom of expression on controversial subjects is a profound conviction 
that that is the only way to distinguish the better from the worse opinion. 
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Calendar 1952-1954 


Summer, 1952 
First Day Term (6 weeks) 


Jone 19; Thursdays: as ves sae me cs new ta wees Continuing students’ registration 
June 20 and 21, Friday and Saturday.............. New students’ registration 
Jane 23, MOBS ie a se aa 6 siau ase n a re a ie ms ones EE A aR OR E a Classes begin 
Jone 30, Monday:: « «sas és amiss sais s somes san ERER aie Graduate classes begin 
Taly 4, Friday snc seu cass as sme sa a teem eas ae 48s Independence Day, Holiday 
SNE Pp T a pen ine ss Sy we pe wha Doe Ve norh a wes Se First day term closes 


Second Day Term (6 weeks) 


July 31 and August 1, Thursday and Friday 
Continuing and new students’ registration 


PEE 4 AONAN, sdi mis ometa me's o wins Hn wee a a dink E N rn A omens oe Classes begin 
pepeetiber’), Monday: oe sae sc ss cata meee se es aeea wa es Labor Day, Holiday 
r ne a a ic oie a aa cy erp neo gia ey erne geo Second day term closes 
Evening Term (8% weeks) 

Fone TD, "THGSEY, «oon on din eeoa umaa am oa Continuing students’ registration 
June 20 and 21, Friday and. Saturday. siclieess ....New students’ registration 
Jane 25, Mondays «wre ooo es oss 9s bs wwe He We oa we ee yee Ea EET ws Classes begin 
th RN yy aie a eee wig ey me wie 6 ce ex Independence Day, Holiday 
NRE, AIR «se Kiri sn cas Rs ait gw mee we een es Evening term closes 


Fall Semester, 1952 


September 16 and 17, Tuesday and Wednesday 
Continuing students’ registration 
September 18, 19 and 20, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
New students’ registration 


September 22; Monday: ois asic, cance sis 2 eamRs Am A RS GH iat a ES Classes begin 
November 27 and 28, Thursday and Friday........... Thanksgiving Holiday 
December 22 to January 3, inclusive. ... ess soreaneremesss Christmas vacation 
SUTURE Dh, DONIES enhi iiaa Aaka aara Semester closes 


Spring Semester, 1953 


February 3 and 4, Tuesday and Wednesday. .Continuing students’ registration 
February 5, 6 and 7, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
New students’ registration 


Febevary 9. Monday: sirain ai DAEN wenin wd 189004 ne DABAN Classes begin 


March 30 to April 4, Monday to Saturday, inclusive......... Spring vacation 
May 30, SOBERING oee eia aa wiser tassios a casa Memorial Day, Holiday 
Tune di. BORON OY 6 5 iis pid a a o nen e a Semester closes 


Summer, 1953 
First Day Term (6 weeks) 


Joce 19, TIGA. o uranio emn wie 2 Continuing students’ registration 
June 19 and 20, Friday and Saturday.............. New students’ registration 
June 22, MONS ox «106 oes wi seed sone Lea HS we SPORE EES ERNE EES Classes begin 
Jone 29, Monda... cane saai ev asses apin a a etn ea pe e a we Graduate classes begin 
FEY 4, SACUrAAT n soe oea acme nt ate eg Ue eR mer a ae OD Independence Day, Holiday 
SU Shc FPO. 9 sce 5 ies oot y 5 Gad OW aed ws AES dee enum xan Bee First day term closes 


Second Day Term (6 weeks) 


July 30 and 31, Thursday and Friday 
Continuing and new students’ registration 


PROM D., BORG a sce (scree dere en ox ares <0 yr eames’) OSs vom Classes begin 
September 7, Monday... s.. sre creas seme vaees wm erm Labor Day, Holiday 
Sepcember 11, Fraiday sc aie se ccc ame nse mt sedmenee dea as Second day term closes 


Evening Term (81% weeks) 


Jone 18, ED ıc ei ied we revoosemesrumes Continuing students’ registration 
June 19 and 20, Friday and Saturday.............. New students’ registration 
Fons 22, Momday, xc is ones es cance EAEEREN wate BH RE EE eee Ee SE Classes begin 
DAG Bi, GIG ca io i we wre E craenlguy ee acs Independence Day, Holiday 
August 18, Tuesday. . sersan ememr somes ema m pacers Evening term closes 


1953—1954 
Fall Semester, 1953 


September 15 and 16, Tuesday and Wednesday . .Continuing students’ registration 
September 17, 18 and 19, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
New students’ registration 


September 21, Monday... ......esssreseversenseses POEA Classes begin 
November 26 and 27, Thursday and Friday........... Thanksgiving Holiday 
December 21. to January 2, inclustves.< z: sis ss 95 raei «aes Christmas vacation 
a SO, CREED oe 6 EE ae Bia itt Hk 2 ie Semester closes 


Spring Semester, 1954 


February 2 and 3, Tuesday and Wednesday.. .Continuing students’ registration 
February 4, 5 and 6, Thursday, Friday and Saturday.. New students’ registration 


CebtnarI E MOBOET 5 oi os wes vanes ase s wid Fe ees AE a Classes begin 
April 12 to April 17, Monday to Saturday, inclusive......... Spring vacation 
PANY Sd, MGB as sic cc vy wens vanes wee ERRE os Memorial Day, Holiday 
Ee At IE sw, ¢ 99% xp nye Laue FREER Se ER eoNRs wR Te Semester closes 


Summer, 1954 
First Day Term (6 Weeks) 


S66 A r MEn r o s EE TETEE TIET ITET Continuing students’ registration 
June 18 and 19, Friday and Saturday.............. New students’ registration 
TELE, NOTET ou 4 6 4% 4 ak Li RE Boeke RS dma t bow Fae OE On Classes begin 
TERME, 26, o A se 55 x90 ts eds Game TPE Fae KE ES _..Graduate classes begin 
TAY Ay MOGAE sinc osc 64 aiae 6 swe os HES aA ARIE D Independence Day, Holiday 
LY) Oy PAN. auc as sate es sag ae wRes aR ds ww YS EW 8 woe ae First day term closes 


Second Day Term (6 Weeks) 


July 29 and 30, Thursday and Friday. Continuing and new students’ registration 


PISS Dg, DEG ce, «tee 5 pare ss PEE Dee £5 8 18 be ee we EEE va Classes begin 
oepteniper 6, MOOGT acs ainc sia ss ama ss cee same es eee es Labor Day, Holiday 
september 10, Friday. «iess ocaucswas sameeren ee wang ss Second day term closes 


Evening Term (8% Weeks) 


Jane ti TERRI is. vo: «ai y aai s A sire E aoa E a wees Continuing students’ registration 
June-18 and 19, Friday and Saturday.............. New students’ registration 
PNG bs NGA a i ew Os He ere ba Oe ERA Os oie EEA ed A Classes begin 
DEAS he CRAY ace E 5th bo wi fee eA aR RA ay Independence Day, Holiday 
Magiat TI TORRY i. 5 cus § agus sya s wren D ares Die hs mene va Evening term closes 


Fall Semester, 1954 


September 14 and 15, Tuesday and Wednesday 
Continuing students’ registration 
September 16, 17 and 18, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
New students’ registration 
Bepeenines 20, Mondays ou sn cies ven ns meen DEEN NE swine some aS Classes begin 


Accelerated Programs 
for Persons Expecting to Enter 
Military Service 


At all times it is possible for students at Roosevelt 
College to accelerate their programs to the extent 
that their time and ability permit. This oppor- 
tunity, made possible by the College's day, evening 
and Saturday schedules and its ‘‘around-the-calen- 
dar’ plan of operation, is especially important 
today when many young men and women desire to 
complete as much of their education as possible 
before entering the service. 


For the benefit of students who are drafted or 
called into military service during any semester, 
the College has made special provision so that such 
students may either receive credit for the work 
taken or a tuition refund, depending upon the 
circumstances 1n each case. 


The College offices are open from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. except on Saturdays, when 
the offices close at 1:30 p.m. The earliest classes begin at 8:25 a.m. and the 
latest evening classes end at 10:10 p.m. The Library opens at 9 a.m. and closes 
at 9 p.m., Monday through Thursday, and at 6:30 p.m. on Friday. Saturday 
hours are 12 noon to 5 p.m. The office hours of administrative officers and 
faculty members are posted at the Information Desk. An abbreviated schedule 
of hours has been adopted for the Summer Term and for certain holidays. 
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Objectives and Organization 


Roosevelt College is a fully accredited college of liberal arts and sci- 
ences, commerce, and music. The purpose of the College is to develop 
the well-informed, thinking individual, capable not only of adapting 
himself to the world as he finds it, but also of constructively criticizing 
the existing social order and his part in it, so that he may function 
effectively for the betterment of human institutions. It is with this 
end in view that the College has organized its programs of study, 
selected its faculty, and established its democratic system of control. 


Programs of Study 


Roosevelt College has designed its programs of study to meet a number 
of educational needs, and to provide for both general and specialized 
education. Undergraduate programs lead to four degrees: the Bachelor 
of Arts, the Bachelor of Science, the Bachelor of Science in Commerce, 
and the Bachelor of Music. Approximately twenty-five fields of concen- 
tration are available in the three divisions of the College. A fourth 
division, the Labor Education Division, offers special classes for union 
officers and members. There are also graduate programs leading to the 
Master’s degree in Accounting, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
History, Music, Music Education, Philosophy, Political Science, and 
Psychology. Individual counseling and group activities supplement the 
more formal] learning processes which go on in classroom, laboratory, 
and studio. 


The Faculty 


The members of the faculty have been selected with a view to securing 
excellent instruction and intelligent, friendly counseling of students. 
Approximately two hundred and thirty men and women comprise the 
teaching staff. The faculty has been recruited on the basis of individual 
merit and includes persons of many races and religions. The excellent 
training of the faculty is indicated by the degrees they hold, the variety 
of their related experience, and the large number whose scholarship has 
been recognized by election to offices in learned societies and in other 
ways. Textbooks and treatises written by Roosevelt College staff mem- 
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Objectives and Organization 


bers are used in most of the colleges and universities in the United States. 
It is the settled policy of the College — as its charter states — that the 
faculty shall be both free and responsible in the discovery and dissem- 
ination of truth. 


Control 


To guarantee academic freedom as well as equality of educational 
opportunity, Roosevelt College is organized as a self-governing institu- 
tion, free of partisan or sectarian control. The Board of Trustees consists 
of twenty-five members. The President is a member ex-officio. Six mem- 
bers are elected by the faculty from the faculty. The remaining eighteen 
are elected by the Board for three-year terms, and are carefully chosen 
from representative groups in the community. The By-Laws of the 
Board of Trustees delegate large powers of self-government to the fac- 
ulty and to the students. Provision is made for democratic participation 
by the faculty in the establishment of policies. 


The By-Laws of the Board of Trustees establish the right of the 
faculty to determine educational policies. The instructional staff of 
each of the three constituent schools elect a Council which, by ma- 
jority vote, approves changes in the curriculum and, through an 
Executive Committee, makes recommendations on all promotions and 
tenure actions. The admissions policy and other academic questions 
relating to the entire college are within the jurisdiction of the all- 
college Senate, an elected body, representative of all departments of 
the institution. Proper execution of the policies of these deliberative 
bodies is safeguarded by requiring faculty confirmation of Deans, 
triennial votes of confidence for the President and the Deans, and the 
right of all full-time faculty members to appeal questionable decisions 
ultimately to the Board of Trustees. 


Support 


Since the College was founded in 1945 more than five thousand indi- 
viduals and numerous foundations have made financial contributions to 
Roosevelt College. Such widespread support of an independent and 
autonomous institution is some measure of the public recognition which 
has been given to the services of the College and to its strategic im- 
portance as a symbol for equality of opportunity. Not only the plant 
and equipment, but also various services of the College have been 
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underwritten. The dynamic role of Roosevelt College creates unique 
Opportunities for those who wish to promote higher education as well 
as for students who seek its benefits. 


Clientele 


Roosevelt College serves a large and varied clientele. In addition to some 
four thousand regularly matriculated students, several thousand adults 
participate in the adult education programs each year. Although stu- 
dents must make their own arrangements for housing, there are many 
out-of-town students in attendance, including more than fifty young 
men and women from foreign countries. There is no extra tuition charge 
for out-of-state students. 


Accreditation 


Roosevelt College is accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the University of Illinois Committee 
on Admissions from Higher Institutions, the National Association of 
Schools of Music, and the Illinois State Examining Board. The Board 
of Education of the City of Chicago accepts Roosevelt College courses 
for promotional credit. The Veterans’ Administration has approved the 
College for training under Public Law No. 346 and Public Law No. 16. 
The College has also been approved by the United States Office of 
Immigration for the training of non-quota foreign students. 


Roosevelt College is a member of such associations as the American 
Council on Education, the Association of American Colleges, the Asso- 
ciation of Urban Universities, the Association of University Evening 
Colleges, and the National Association of Schools of Music. 


The School Year 


The academic calendar of Roosevelt College is so designed as to permit 
students to achieve maximum acceleration in their studies. 


The regular school year is divided into two semesters of seventeen 
weeks each. Most of the day classes are scheduled to meet on alternate 
days: Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays for one period, and Tuesdays 
and Thursdays for one and one-half periods per day. Evening classes 
normally meet on Mondays and Wednesdays, or Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. The work covered and the credit given is the same for subjects 
carried in either day or evening classes. 
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The summer term consists of two sessions of six weeks each for day 
students and one session of eight and one-half weeks for evening stu- 
dents. Since the class hours per week are increased, summer students 
can earn full semester credit in each subject. Thus, by taking two sub- 
jects in each of the two summer sessions, day students can earn as 
many as sixteen semester hours of credit; evening students, as many 
as eight semester hours. 
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With Grant Park as its ‘‘campus,” Roosevelt College (in 
the background) offers its students convenient downtown 


location plus the beauty of the lake front. 
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Grant Park looking north with Roosevelt College indicated by 

circle. Immediately in front of the College is world-famous 

Buckingham Fountain, and in the foreground is the band shell 

where. each summer, the Grant Park Symphony Orchestra gives 
free open *.ir concerts. 











Michigan Avenue lobby with College Informa- 
tion Services in the background. 





The main library study room on the tenth floor accommo- 
dates 250 students. 


Science students work in modern and well-equipped laboratories. 


ad 


Roosevelt students make full use of the Grant Park tennis courts. 


In Roosevelt’s democratic atmosphere students of 
all races mingle on terms of equality. 





Environment and Plant 
The Location 


Since the fall of 1947, Roosevelt College has occupied the Auditorium 
Building on Chicago’s lake front. 


This is an ideal setting for a college. Providing an unobstructed view 
of Lake Michigan across Grant Park, the location is in the very heart 
of Chicago’s cultural and recreational activity. 


Grant Park, with its playing fields, its outdoor amphitheater, and 
its beautiful Buckingham Fountain, extends to the east across Michigan 
Boulevard, forming a natural ‘“‘campus’’ for the College. 


To the north, within easy walking distance, are Orchestra Hall, 
the Art Institute, the Public Library, the Crerar Library, and the 
Library of International Relations. To the south are the Chicago 
Museum of Natural History, the Shedd Aquarium, the Adler Plane- 
tarium, and Soldier Field. 


Close by, in the Loop, students will also find specialized libraries 
and galleries, as well as many of the city’s leading churches, theaters, 
department stores, business institutions, and other points of interest. 


The College Building 


The Auditorium Building, which is owned by the College, has long 
been considered an architectural masterpiece. It is a massive ten-story 
structure, fronting on Michigan Avenue and extending one block west 
along Congress Street to Wabash Avenue. Opening off Congress Street 
is the Auditorium Theatre, noted for its perfect acoustical properties. 


Three meeting rooms are of special interest. Altgeld Hall, located on 
the second floor, is dedicated to the memory and the democratic ideals 
of John P. Altgeld, late Governor of Illinois, and to the use of the 
faculty, the students, and the guests of the College for the lawful ex- 
pression of varying shades of opinion on public questions. In the Recital 
Hall on the seventh floor the Music School presents programs by 
students, faculty members, and visiting artists. Also on the seventh 
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floor is Sinha Memorial Hall, seating 400 persons, which is used for 
larger lecture classes and for public institutes and lectures. 


The entire structure, although complex in design and engineering, has 
architectural unity. It is an important building, not only because of its 
intrinsic beauty, but also because the architects, Louis Sullivan and 
Dankmar Adler, achieved through its construction a great influence in 
the modern architectural movement. Much of the detailed drawing 
for the ornamental work was done by Frank Lloyd Wright, who was a 
young draftsman in the office of Adler and Sullivan when the Audito- 
rium Building was being planned. 


The Auditorium Building is as rich in history as it is in aesthetic 
interest. Long the home of the Chicago Civic Opera, it has also been the 
scene of historic political conventions and cultural events of the first 
magnitude. It is appropriate that a building so important in the life of 
Chicago and of America should have become the home of Roosevelt 
College. 


The Library and Equipment 


The College Library, located on the tenth floor, is open from 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. Monday through Thursday; 9 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. on Friday; 
and 12 noon to § p.m. on Saturday. Regularly enrolled students, faculty, 
and staff of the College are entitled to borrow materials from the li- 
brary. The library is open to the public for reference use only. 


The main reading room occupies the entire Michigan Avenue side of 
the building in the quarters which once served as the ballroom and 
banquet hall of the Auditorium Hotel. The reference collection is 
housed in the reading room and trained reference librarians are on 
duty there at all times. 


Adjoining the reading room is the large stack area which contains 
the major portion of the 75,000 volume book collection. The collection 
is growing at the rate of approximately 10,000 volumes per year. 


Mr. Karl Menger has loaned to the College his excellent collection in 
the philosophy of science, including many rare items invaluable for re- 
search. In addition to its own facilities, the library is a deposit station 
of the Chicago Public Library. About 500 Public Library books are 
placed in the Roosevelt College Library on a more or less permanent 
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loan and are supplemented by other titles for short periods. Inter- 
library loans are arranged with other libraries on request. The library 
is equipped with a micro-film reader as well as a micro-card reader. 


An attendant is on duty at all times to issue unbound periodicals and 
materials from the pamphlet collection. The library receives about 
550 periodicals regularly. 


A special Music Reading Room, supervised by a music librarian, 
houses the library collections of music and books about music. Phono- 
graph records are charged out for use in listening rooms and classes, 
but not for home use. Most of the other materials in the collection 
circulate. 


As a part of the library service, the College maintains an audio-visual 
bureau as an aid to instruction in all departments. More specialized 
equipment is found in fifteen laboratories, thirty-five studios and prac- 
tice rooms, and a number of special purpose classrooms. 





Organization of the Program 


There are four instructional schools or divisions: 
THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Tue Scnoor or Music 
Tue Drvision or LABOR EDUCATION 
Each school is organized into departments as follows: 


The School of Arts and Sciences 


Departments: 
Biology Modern Languages 
Chemistry Philosophy 
Economics Physics 
Education Political Science 
English and Speech Psychology 
History Sociology 
Mathematics and Engineering Science 
The School of Commerce 
Departments: Divisions: 
Accounting Business Law 
Business Administration Real Estate 
Finance Secretarial Practice 
Marketing 
The School of Music 
Departments: 
Music Education Piano 
Preparatory Theory 
Orchestral Instruments Voice 


Serving all of these schools and departments are: 
The Library. 


The Student Services Division, which coordinates all non-instructional, 
non-business offices, viz., Admissions, Counseling and Testing, For- 
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Organization of the Program 


eign Students, Health, Physical Education and Student Activities, 
Placement, Registrar, Veterans. 


Many all-college committees, such as the committee on audio-visual 
aids and the various committees of faculty government. 


The Business Division. 


Although Roosevelt College has much of the complexity of a uni- 
versity, its numerous administrative units retain the flexibility and 
cooperativeness of a college. Schools, departments and committees 
collaborate in the following ways: 


1. Instruction in new subjects which involve more than one of the 
established departments. 

2. Appraisal and guidance of the individual student. 

3. Remedial instruction for students who are not adequately pre- 
pared for college work. Special individualized courses include: 
Reading, Mathematics, and Basic Writing Practice. Referrals 
are made from all departments of the College. 

4. Interdepartmental terminal sequences, which provide semi- 
professional qualifications for students who do not expect to 
continue their education beyond the Bachelor’s degree. Med- 
ical Technology and Engineering Management are examples 
of such sequences. 

5. Informal adult education. 


Informal Adult Education 


Public Lectures. Public lectures and lecture-discussions are of- 
fered every week during the greater part of the year. The Roosevelt 
College Institutes and Conferences aim to focus the attention of the 
College and the community upon important problems which require 
the cooperation of the various arts, sciences, and professions. 


During recent years public lecture series were organized around such 
themes as: New Frontiers of Science and Industry, the New State of 
Israel, Communication in Education, Literary Criticism and the Mod- 
ern World, Housing in Chicago, Economics of Rearmament, Labor 
and Politics, Racial Patterns and City Life, and Oriental Philosophies 
and the West. 
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Many distinguished speakers participated in these programs. Horace 
Kallen, Reinhold Niebuhr, Gustav Egloff, Harold Urey, Thomas 
Mann, Frances Perkins, John Sparkman, Harold Laski, Francis Biddle, 
Margaret Mead, Howard McClusky, and Walter Reuther are just a 
few of the interesting persons who have shared the lecture platform 
with members of the college faculty. 


Students will be admitted without charge to many of the public lec- 
tures if they make advance reservations. A small tuition fee will be re- 
quired of others. Anyone who wishes to receive announcements of the 
public lectures and concerts should write to the Educational Informa- 
tion Office of the College and ask to have his name placed on the 
mailing list. 


The Labor Education Division. This Division organizes classes 
and conferences and offers educational services for union officers and 
members. These activities are not subject to the general college rules 
concerning admissions and credits. Collective bargaining methods, 
union administration, labor legislation, industrial engineering tech- 
niques, labor history, and many other subjects of interest to union men 
and women are offered in six-week and eight-week courses, both in 
the College and in union halls. Institutes and lectures by distinguished 
labor, government and professional leaders are also presented. For a 
more complete outline of the Division's services, see page 101. 


Other Informal Classes. The School of Music provides oppor- 
tunity for participation in orchestras, choruses, operas, and other en- 
semble groups. 


From time to time community organizations are invited to offer 
specialized courses of instruction or to join in the sponsorship of various 
types of informal adult education. Although the major efforts of the 
College are devoted to standard collegiate work, it is the conviction of 
the Board of Trustees that the College should make a contribution to 
the broad educational processes of the entire community. 
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Student Services 


Students who have been placed on a Guided Semester are required to contact 
the Counseling and Testing Service immediately after being informed that their 
continuance in the College is permitted only under the Guided Semester plan. 
A fee of $10.00 is charged for the services under this plan. 


The requests of parents for reports on the progress of students are referred to 
the Director of the Counseling and Testing Service, who discusses in a personal 
interview, not only the grades obtained, but also the circumstances under 
which the students are working. By this means parents gain new insight into 
the student’s problems, plans, purposes, and work. Communications and telephone 
calls should be directed to the Counseling and Testing Service. 


Arrangement of Programs of Study. During the registration period pre- 
ceding each semester, members of the teaching faculty advise students regard- 
ing their programs of study. Toward the end of each semester upperclassmen 
are given an opportunity for a pre-registration interview with the educational 
adviser in their major department. Whenever the choice of courses of study is 
made difficult by uncertainties in vocational plans, the Counseling and Testing 
staff stands ready to supplement the departmental adviser’s efforts to help the 
student ‘‘find himself.’’ Students who have not chosen a major may secure 
pre-registration advice by going to the office of the School Dean or to the Edu- 
cational Adviser at the Information Desk. 


Mid-semester Problems. Roosevelt College does mot issue mid-semester 
report cards. Instructors notify the Dean of their school that certain students 
are not making satisfactory progress at mid-semester. Such students are in turn 
asked to make appointments with their counselors for the purpose of reviewing 
their study habits or making other changes which may be required for im- 
provement. 


Remedial Programs 


(Non-Credit) 


Remedial Reading. Tests reveal that many college students have poor read- 
ing skills and inefficient study habits. Since successful work depends largely 
upon these skills, the College makes available the assistance of a remedial 
reading clinician who is a member of the English Department. This clinician 
diagnoses the difficulties of the individual student and then supervises a reme- 
dial program suited to his particular problems. 


Universal English. Every regular student at Roosevelt College is expected 
to demonstrate competence in written English. The program of Universal Eng- 
lish is designed to insure such competence. A student whose writing on papers 
and examinations is judged to be unsatisfactory by more than two instructors 
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must enroll in the Basic Writing Practice course no later than the semester 
following the one in which he receives the second notice of unsatisfactory 
writing. A student receiving such notices may not be graduated from Roosevelt 
College until he has completed the remedial work to the satisfaction of both 
the Basic Writing Practice instructor and the referring department. This pro- 
gram is administered by the Department of English and Speech. Degree-seeking 
students who have completed 105 semester hours of college work, at least sixty 
hours of which have been taken at Roosevelt College, and have not previously 
been referred to the Remedial Writing Clinic, shall not be affected by this 
requirement. 


Basic Writing Practice. This program is the result of a recognized need 
for providing inadequately prepared students with elementary training in 
written expression. When tests show that a student needs such training, he is 
enrolled in a small section of Basic Writing Practice in which his difficulties 
are diagnosed and clinical methods are used to help him overcome his defi- 
ciencies. This program is administered by the English and Speech Department. 


Aids to Effective Study. The Counseling and Testing Service offers help to 
those students who feel they could benefit by increasing the effectiveness of 
their study methods. Individual interviews with a trained counselor are pro- 
vided to aid the student in diagnosing his unique study problems. Appoint- 
ments with a counselor may be made with the Receptionist in the Counseling 
and Testing Service. 


Health Service 


Physical examinations are required of all new ‘‘regular’’ students when they 
enter the College. Students are advised regarding physical deficiencies observed 
by the Director of the Health Service, and are advised as to how these defi- 
ciencies may be overcome. Complete physical records and a follow-up system 
are maintained. Students who do not keep their appointments for the physical exami- 
nation will be fined one dollar ($1) unless satisfactory arrangements are made in 
advance, and they will be barred from class until they satisfy the requirements 
of the Health Service. The Director of the Health Service and the College Nurse 
maintain office hours throughout the year. They are available to students 
to discuss personal and health problems and to take care of minor ailments. 
An experienced registered nurse is in charge of the Health Office and First Aid 
Room. Communications should be directed to the Health Office. 


Placement Service 


The College maintains a Placement Service for its students and graduates. In 
view of the fact that one-half the students are dependent upon part-time em- 
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ployment to maintain themselves in school, this service is very important. A 
special effort is made to place members of minority groups that are commonly 
discriminated against by employers. In this, the Placement Service has had the 
cooperation of the many friends of the College who admire its ‘‘non-discrimina- 
tion” policy. 


Veterans’ Affairs 


The special problems of veterans are handled by a Veterans’ Coordinator and 
staff. A training officer for P. L. 16 veterans is available for consultation. 


Physical Education and Recreation 


The program of physical education at Roosevelt College has, among other pur- 
poses, the major aim of promoting socializing activities for all students. 


The College sponsors a variety of intercollegiate sports generally operated 
and managed by student interests. This program is supported by a considerably 
larger intramural sports calendar of events. 


The following program is carried out: 


1. All entering full-time students are given a health and physical exami- 
nation. 


2. Those students with remediable defects are advised to participate in 
a program of physical education of a corrective nature. 


3. A voluntary intramural program is carried on with seasonal activities 
for all students. Basketball, touch football, tennis, and ping pong 
tournaments are held each year. 


4. A number of special activities in addition to these, open to all students, 
are offered. These include various forms of the dance, life saving, fenc- 
ing, etc. 

Whenever and wherever possible, groups are organized to take advantage of 
the varied facilities which exist for outdoor recreation in Chicago and vicinity. 
Grant Park, directly across from the College, serves as an admirable campus 
toward this end. 


Student Activities 


The College encourages students to participate in extra-class activities which 
support or complement the work carried on in the class rooms. The Director of 
Physical Education and Student Activities provides guidance for student groups 
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organized to promote special interests. Considerable social activity centers 
about the pursuit of educational and cultural interests by the various student 
groups. The College expects student organizations to extend their privileges to all alike 
without discrimination on any basis except that of individual merit and community 
of interest. All student activities groups are required to register with the Student 
Activities Office the names of their officers and a statement of their aims and 
membership policies. 


Student Assemblies. From time to time assemblies are held at which 
speakers discuss problems of the day. Attendance is voluntary. 


The Roosevelt College Theatre is a part of the instructional program of the 
College. See page 155. 


The Roosevelt College Torch is a student newspaper controlled and oper- 
ated by its own board of editors, although a Policy Board of three students and 
three faculty members sets the general policies within which framework the 
paper may function. This Board appoints the Editor-in-Chief and Business 
Manager of the Torch. 


Student Government. The students at Roosevelt College have an unusual 
Opportunity to participate in the conduct of extra-curricular life. Each spring 
the students of the College elect a representative Student Council whose func- 
tion is to appoint the student membership on the joint policy boards, such as 
Speech Arts, Publications, Student Activities, and the General Conference 
Board (the Judicial Grievance Body). The Council further fosters activities 
which concern the entire student body. 


Student clubs and organizations are permitted to operate without charter so 
long as the regulations of the College are not violated. 


The Radio Workshop serves two functions in the College: As a service to 
the school, and as an educational and entertainment activity for the students. 
The Workshop is well equipped with a radio studio and facilities for broadcast- 
ing throughout the school. 


Alumni Association 


All graduates and former students of Roosevelt College and the former Central 
YMCA College are considered alumni of Roosevelt College and are eligible 
for membership in the Alumni Association. Yearly membership dues are $3.00. 
The Association offers a special rate of $2.00 to members of the senior class. 
Candidates for graduation may pay this fee with their class dues or directly to 
the Alumni Office, Room 606. Information about alumni affairs and activities 
may also be secured from this office. 
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C. Junior College Credit is limited to work taken in the freshman and 
sophomore years. After the completion of two years of college 
credit no additional credit will be granted for work taken in a 
junior college. 


Special Students 


1. Students who have completed high school, or who are in good scho- 
lastic standing in another college, may be admitted as students-at-large 
if they do not plan to pursue a degree program or a pre-professional 
curriculum at Roosevelt College. In some cases the entrance examina- 
tion will be required before eligibility can be determined. Official 
transcripts of previous work need not be presented; the Director of 
Admissions will secure the proper credentials for such students. 


2. Mature students who did not complete high school may be admitted 
as unclassified, if they are twenty-one years of age or over, and if in the 
judgment of the Dean and the instructor they are qualified to pursue 
the desired courses. In some cases the entrance examination will be re- 
quired before eligibility can be determined. The Dean may admit as 
unclassified students, persons who are under twenty-one years of age if 
they make satisfactory scores on the entrance examination. Unclassified 
students are reminded, however, that a high school diploma is specifi- 
cally required by state boards for entrance into certain occupations and 
professions. 

3. Special students may petition to change to regular status by applying 
at the Office of the Registrar. Such students must take the entrance 
examination, if it was not required of them when they were admitted 
as special students. They must also present official transcripts of pre- 
vious high school and college work before the Registrar will review the 
petition for a change of status. Petitions from unclassified students will 
not be considered until such students have made a satisfactory record 
in at least thirty semester hours of work in this college. 


Foreign Students 


Roosevelt College is approved by the United States Office of Immigration to 
accept students who wish to enter this country on a ‘‘student visa.’’ A foreign 
student who has been admitted to the United States through another educa- 
tional institution may not be considered for admission to Roosevelt College 
until he has completed satisfactorily at least one semester in the school which 
originally admitted him, or in some other accredited institution. 


The following are the major steps in the clearing of the admission of foreign 
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(For information regarding requirements for admission in the Graduate Division, see the 


Graduate Bulletin.) 


The College considers for admission any man or woman of good character 
who shows evidence of ability to benefit from college training. 


Regular Students 


1. Entrance examination required. 


A. Students whose scores reveal poor reading skills are required to 
enroll in Remedial Reading in their first semester. 


2. Admission from high school 


A. In addition to the entrance examination, fifteen acceptable units of 
accredited high school work must be presented, including three 
units of English or the equivalent. 

B. Students who can present fifteen acceptable units but do not meet 
the English requirement, or who are graduates of an accredited high 
school but fall short of presenting fifteen acceptable units, are ad- 
mitted on condition. Conditions must be removed within the first 
year in residence. 

C. Selected students will be admitted to the College upon the comple- 
tion of the junior year in an accredited high school, and upon the 
presentation of twelve acceptable high school units. Such students 
are reminded, however, that a high school diploma is specifically 
required by state boards for entrance into certain occupations and 
professions. 


3. Admission from other colleges 


A. In addition to passing the entrance examination, regular students 
transferring from other colleges are required to submit official tran- 
scripts of their previous college work and are not officially admitted 
until such transcripts are received by the Director of Admissions. 
Students admitted with advanced standing from other colleges are 
granted tentative credit pending the satisfactory completion of one 
semester of work at Roosevelt College. 

B. Students who are not in good academic standing at other institutions 
are admitted under the regulations pertaining to ‘‘alerted’’ students. 
See page 29. 
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1. Secure an ‘“‘application for admission’’ blank from the Director of Ad- 
missions. 

2. Present official foreign credentials of all secondary school and university 
work completed. An English translation should accompany the school 
records. 

3. The applicant should write a letter in English giving supplementary 
information regarding his educational plans and his ability to read and 
speak the English language. No student should apply for admission 
unless he feels he can prove that he possesses sufficient knowledge of 
English to enable him to benefit from study at the college level in the 
United States. 


4. A letter from a sponsor in the Chicago area stating that housing has 
been or will be arranged is required by the College in most cases. 


Foreign students who are entering the United States under the regular quota 
or as visitors should follow the above procedure. All foreign students should 
inform the College as to the type of visa they are planning to secure. 


Admission and Housing 


_ In so far as possible the College attempts to serve out-of-town students as well 
as local residents. The College does not have any dormitories, and out-of-town 
students must make their own arrangements for living quarters. Non-resident 
students under twenty-one will be admitted only upon condition that their 
applications are accompanied by a letter from parent or guardian stating that 
suitable housing arrangements have been made. 
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Amount of Work 


The normal program for a full-time day student is fifteen to sixteen semester 
hours. No student is permitted to take more than eighteen semester hours 
without the written consent of the Dean of the school in which he is enrolled. 


The amount of work which an evening student or any employed student is 
permitted to carry depends upon the amount of free time he has for study. 
Such students are normally permitted to take eight to ten semester hours of 
work in a given semester. An evening student wishing to take more than twelve 
semester hours of work must secure the written consent of the Dean of the 
school in which he is enrolled. 


The College administration reserves the right to curtail a student’s program 
when it is obvious that he has enrolled for more work than he should undertake. 


Independent Study 


A student above the freshman level, upon recommendation of the Department 
Chairman and with the approval of the Dean of his school, may be permitted 
to take advanced work by independent study. Application blanks for such work 
may be secured from the Office of the Registrar. 


Proficiency Examinations 


Credit toward graduation is granted for satisfactory completion of proficiency 
examinations in courses in the following fields: Accountancy (limited to nine 
semester hours), Chemistry, English (course 101 only), Engineering Science, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Music, Physical Science, and Physics. 
Credit for the examination is withheld until the student completes a higher 
course in the same department with a grade of ‘‘C’’ or better. Proficiency 
examinations are given under the following regulations: 


1. Examinations may be taken only with the consent of the department head 
and the Registrar. 


2. Proficiency examinations may not be taken to raise grades or to remove 
failures in courses. 


3. A student may take a proficiency examination only once in a given subject. 


4. Examinations are given in course units. A fee of $5, payable in advance 
to the cashier, is charged for each course unit examination. 
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Semester Hours 


The credit for work done is expressed in terms of semester hours. A semester 
hour is the amount of credit given for one class period a week for one semester, 
except that in the case of laboratory courses and engineering drawing, three 
class periods are required for one semester hour of credit. 


Grades 


Students who successfully complete the minimum requirements of a course 
are divided into four groups according to the relative quality of their work. 
Grades given to the students of these groups are expressed in literal terms as 
follows: A, B, C, and D, with D as the lowest passing grade. F indicates failure. 


The mark V is given to students who are permitted to enroll for a course 
as auditors or visitors. No credit is given for work so taken. 


The symbol L is used to indicate withdrawal from class. If a student drops a 
class after mid-semester because his work is below passing, he may be marked 
F by his instructor. 


Second examinations to raise grades or make up failures are not permitted. 


IA, IB, IC, ID, and IF indicate that the final examination was not taken or 
that a part of the class work is quantitatively incomplete, the completed 
work being of A, B, C, D, or F quality respectively. Students are given these 
marks only when a small part of the semester’s work is incomplete and when 
the student is able to present to his instructor a satisfactory reason for failing 
to complete the course within the usual time. No qualitative condition is given. 
Students are either passing, below passing, or incomplete. Incomplete work not 
made up within the following semester will receive a mark of total failure. The student 
should see the instructor as soon as possible to arrange for removing any 
‘“incomplete.”’ 


Student grade averages are computed by assigning 4 grade points for each 
semester hour in which a grade of A is earned, 3 for B, 2 for C, 1 for D, and 0 
for F, L, Incomplete, and V. 


Dismissal 


The Roosevelt College faculty has set certain minimum goals which it believes 
students should achieve in order to continue in the College. Students who do 
not achieve these goals are notified of their deficiencies, and an effort is made 
under the guidance of the Counseling and Testing Service to find and eliminate 
their individual difficulties. If, after such a semester of guidance, the student 
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has not achieved the required grades, he will be dismissed for poor scholar- 
ship. 


Required Minimum Grade Points 


The table below gives the minimum number of grade points that must be 
earned in a semester by a student enrolled in a particular number of semester 
hours. For this purpose students in the College are classified in two groups: 
I, those who have attempted 29 or fewer semester hours at Roosevelt College 
or elsewhere; II, those who have attempted 30 or more semester hours here or 
elsewhere. 


MiInimMuM GRADE Points REQUIRED FOR THE SEMESTER Hours IN 
WuicH A STUDENT Is ENROLLED 


Semester Hours 12345 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 1617 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


points 


Grade GroupI | 23568 911 12 14 15 17 18 20 22 23 25 26 28 30 32 34 36 38 40 
required 


Group II | 2 4679 10 12 14 15 17 19 21 23 25 26 28 29 31 33 35 37 39 41 43 


1. If a student earns more or fewer grade points than those shown in the 
table, the surplus or deficit will be recorded and accumulated from se- 
mester to semester. 


2. A student will receive an ‘‘alerting’’ notice if: 


A. He has an accumulated deficit of grade points at the end of a given 
semester. This will remind him that at the end of the next semester 
in attendance he must have earned enough extra grade points to 
remove the deficit. 


B. He withdraws from all classes for two consecutive semesters. 


C. He was not in good standing at another institution from which 
he transferred. 


3. Guided Semester. A student is presumed to be in need of professional 
guidance, and is required to report to the Counseling and Testing Service 
for a guided program of work including special guidance classes, if: 


A. He has not removed his accumulated deficit at the end of the 
‘*alerted’’ semester. 


B. He receives a deficit of ten or more grade points at the end of a se- 
mester. 
A fee of $10 is charged for the Guided Semester. 
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4. Ifa student, at the end of the semester of guided work, has not removed 
his deficit, it is assumed that he is unable or unwilling to meet the 
minimum requirements, and he will be dismissed for poor scholarship 
and may not continue in the College. 


5. A student who has been dismissed for poor scholarship may apply in 
writing to the Dean of Students for re-instatement. His application 
will not be considered until after the middle of the semester following 
his dismissal. The Dean will hear the student’s case and will consult 
with a committee including some or all of the student's instructors. 
If the circumstances warrant and the student has the possibility of 
ending another semester without an accumulated deficit, the Dean may 
grant a re-instatement for one semester under the guidance of the 
Counseling and Testing Service. If the student is again unsuccessful in re- 
moving his deficit, his dismissal is final with no further right of appeal. 


Student Conduct and Discipline 


Students are required to abide by the rules, regulations, and the principles of 
Roosevelt College as stated in the catalog, the Student Handbook, and the 
constitutions of the Board of Trustees, the Faculty, and the Student Govern- 
ment. They are required also to conduct themselves at all times and in all places 
with propriety. Conduct prejudicial to the interests of Roosevelt College may 
lead to disciplinary action, including suspension or dismissal. 





Tuition and Fees’ 


Tuition 


Tuition in the School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Commerce is deter- 
mined by the number of semester hours of credit for which the student is en- 
rolled, as follows: 


uiiectne students, undergraduate... 2.5.00). sens seid h aain see $15.00 per hour 
PRSUECHMS students, nndergradúáté.... s. ouri afore ieee re 14.00 per hour 
Tanio paarde rrea E AA A TAN EEFT 17.00 per hour 


Additional charge for each laboratory or double-period subject. 5.00 


Nore: A discount of fifty cents ($.50) per semester hour will be granted if all 
charges are paid in full at the time of registration. 


A full-time student is defined, for financial purposes only, as one enrolled for 
10 or more semester hours in the regular semesters; or for seven or more semester 
hours in the evening summer term; or for six or more semester hours in one day 
summer term. 


Tuition charge for Remedial Reading: 
ect STOLENE -i a cho 2 Sissy eee E «hus! a ntetaher R ahve «cng aed $25.00 
Peart WR Vg CIPO LOG; Sead i orsa deasa aiden: e a whee aae, wR | 20.00 
Tuition charge for Basic Writing Practice: 
Same rate as for a 3-semester-hour course 
Labor Education Division: 
Magularcourses: — 8 weekly sessions... 22... ee Aai E bie Vices $10.00 


The tuition charge is inclusive in nature and avoids the necessity for sepa- 
rate fees for health service, physical examinations, certain social activities, 
and subscriptions to the student publications. 


Fees 

Registration fee (Non-refundable) for first registration................ $ 5.00 
Registration fee (Non-refundable) for each subsequent registration... .. 2.00 
ai EOTS O CLONE i- eso sare «3 E eo soe oo itei's nerenn adress Saat 5.00 
Gosia) Soi ine E a EEEE ee ce nes 10.00 
American Institute of Accounting Examination...................... 2.50 
PER MPO TGs DOLE COLY 166 5 oo... E EER E Gea ye eee nee Pls ee 5.00 
Modern Language fee (all courses under'200).. 22.2... eee ee 50 


* For Tuition and Fees in the School of Music and the Graduate Division, see the special 
bulletins issued by those divisions. 
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in pacsiota’ a 2 IO MAOR {MMM EEE a POC terete hoc $ 1.00 
SV REWER ISOs 5 cere ss cities aaee kaa Die mane ele Moe Aen ee ee 2.00 
Materials fee (Biology 112, 200, 260 and 360) u s rera Asa cease eet 2.50 
Chemistry DROGER GE CEDO. coon si oie. oo oR ASE oe rn eral e aE Se 5.00 
PO VCIORY LIQ RENE ONO CDORLE aa sioner aha bin cern dee ve are eee 5.00 
Biology breakage deposit: sa isis sis ea aars oie os Be eH ew we rie oe 5.00 
Graduation. fee, ‘Bachelor's degree p oea ara Keto sae ase aS 10.00 
GPAdOR tin fee MATa S AERD. i a eoe an afa scopnyesd age + achita Fas eRe 15.00 
Commence Certificate fee: sist sints nae tiee Saale. nases en nsi E rae belie 5.00 
Goticerts fee: ( Music 100! atid OJ. era dine x jars EN EUNE S RTEA a EE 2.50 
Transcripts of Credits fee (for each after the first)...............0005 1.00 
Additional transcripts (when ordered at the same time)............... .50 


The College accepts all tuition and fees with the understanding that the stu- 
dent in paying such tuition and fees agrees to abide by all the regulations of the 
College, whether printed in this catalog or not, and by any decisions of the ad- 
ministration or faculty regarding the student’s status in the College. 

The College reserves the right to change tuition and fees as conditions may 
require. 

No extra fee or tuition is charged for out-of-state students. 

Although the College exercises reasonable precaution, it can assume no re- 
sponsibility for accidents to students which may occur incident to attendance 
at or participation in classroom or laboratory work or intramural activities. 


Change of Program Fee 


A charge of $1 will be made for each change of program made subsequent to the 
issuance of class cards. This charge will not be assessed when the change in- 
volves merely adding to or subtracting from the student’s program. 


Tutoring and Special Examination Fees 


The minimum fee for private tutoring, where such tutoring is permitted in 
order that students may make up work they have missed, is $3 an hour. The 
fee for a special examination, when it is given outside of the instructor's regular 
class periods, is $3. A locker fee of $1 a month, or any part of a month, is re- 
quired of students who are using the chemistry laboratory to remove an “‘in- 
complete.”’ 


Locker Rental Fees 


The College has available for student rental a limited number of lockers for 
clothing, books, etc. These lockers are furnished, with padlock and key, on 
the following rental basis: 
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Rent for, peneste (largo Gime) a oiea cies tec sents wagons $1.00 
Rant tori semester: Catia ll gies: ss icon ¥ sett capt dokah cakes oma 75 
Rent for summer term (any Se) oeiras ind: ram bees Varley Pa aiiai .50 
Lock and key deposit (refundable)... -kany x oats aat aa ani 1.25 


In renting a locker, the student agrees that the College is free from any and 
all responsibility for loss and damage to the student’s property. Lockers are 
available, while the supply lasts, at the Cashier's Office. 


Student Activities Fee 


The College does not assess a separate student activities fee, as such. However, 
included in the tuition charge is an amount of $1 for each evening student and 
$2 for each day student for student activities purposes during the Fall and 
Spring Semesters. The Student Activities Fund so accumulated is used to sup- 
port the Roosevelt College Torch, the Roosevelt College Theatre, the Radio 
Workshop, the Student Council, and the social and athletic functions of the 
Student Activities Office. 


Prepayment of Tuition 


In addition to the registration fee, at least 10 per cent of the semester’s tuition 
bill must be paid at the time of registration before class attendance cards will 
be issued. Students will not be permitted to attend classes unless payments are 
made as indicated. 


Payment Plans 


Tuition and fees are payable in advance but are considered cash payments when 
paid in full by 5 p. m. of the first Saturday of each semester. Some students find 
it inconvenient to pay the full amount in cash, and to accommodate them an 
extended payment plan is suggested, as follows: 


Ten per cent of tuition in advance; 

A total of 40 per cent of tuition by the end of the second week of the semester ; 
A total of 70 per cent of tuition by the end of the fifth week of the semester; 
Payment in full by the end of the eighth week of the semester. 

A proportionally shorter plan is available for the summer term. 


Responsibility for making payment arrangements other than these rests 
with the student, and they must be made with the Bursar at the beginning 
of the semester. A late payment fee of $1 is charged each time a payment is 
made later than the date specified. 


No student having any unpaid accounts shall receive an official report of 
grades, a transcript of his credits, or a diploma. Furthermore, he shall not be 
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permitted to enroll for any term until all college accounts of the preceding term 
are adjusted with the Bursar. 


Withdrawals, Refunds and Credits 


Tuition refunds or credits may be granted in those cases where proof is furnished 
that the reason for withdrawal from college is one that is beyond the control 
of the student. 


Application for refunds or credits must be made through the Business Office 
and may be granted according to the following regulations: 


1. Credits on tuition will be granted if withdrawal is made during the 
first 5 weeks of the semester, or the first 24 weeks of the summer term. 


2. The date of withdrawal for purpose of refund shall be the date on which 
application for refund is made, and not the date on which class is last at- 
tended. Hence, an application for refund should be signed at once upon 
withdrawal from any course. The only exception shall be in cases of 
death or severe and extended illness, where, upon submission of proof, 
a refund will be based upon date of last attendance. 


3. Schedule of refunds or credits in a regular semester: 


Tuition 
Withdrawal: charge cancelled 

before first classisession : mzs 5s sso 64 sins porya ss oe ee N 100% 
RETA TEE WOE. os ae adara serari Beane au ae 90% 
doning 2A Wok. orao i n eera ole ANN 80% 
during Grd week sceon iraan tus a E AAi 60% 
during 4thweek a $65)... Trea eine oe a eee 40% 
GELINg StH Aa AE a SA Re ee 20% 
after Sch week oo 5.5055 ose Feel. eee en hee ee ee ee none 


A comparable schedule of refunds or credits applies to the summer term. 
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permitted to enroll for any term until all college accounts of the preceding term 
are adjusted with the Bursar. 


Withdrawals, Refunds and Credits 


Tuition refunds or credits may be granted in those cases where proof is furnished 
that the reason for withdrawal from college is one that is beyond the control 
of the student. 


Application for refunds or credits must be made through the Business Office 
and may be granted according to the following regulations: 


1. Credits on tuition will be granted if withdrawal is made during the 
first 5 weeks of the semester, or the first 24 weeks of the summer term. 


2. The date of withdrawal for purpose of refund shall be the date on which 
application for refund is made, and not the date on which class is last at- 
tended. Hence, an application for refund should be signed at once upon 
withdrawal from any course. The only exception shall be in cases of 
death or severe and extended illness, where, upon submission of proof, 
a refund will be based upon date of last attendance. 


3. Schedule of refunds or credits in a regular semester: 


Tuition 
Withdrawal: charge cancelled 

before first classisession : mzs 5s sso 64 sins porya ss oe ee N 100% 
RETA TEE WOE. os ae adara serari Beane au ae 90% 
doning 2A Wok. orao i n eera ole ANN 80% 
during Grd week sceon iraan tus a E AAi 60% 
during 4thweek a $65)... Trea eine oe a eee 40% 
GELINg StH Aa AE a SA Re ee 20% 
after Sch week oo 5.5055 ose Feel. eee en hee ee ee ee none 


A comparable schedule of refunds or credits applies to the summer term. 
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Regular Scholarships 


High School Competitive Scholarships. These scholarships are open to 
high school students who will be graduated in the upper quarter of their class 
within the semester in which the competitive examinations are given. The 
examinations are held at the College each December for mid-year graduates 
and each April or May for June graduates. Both full- and half-tuition scholar- 
ships are awarded; these apply to the two regular semesters immediately sub- 
sequent to their award. 


Junior College Competitive Scholarships. These scholarships are awarded 
on the same basis and subject to the same terms as the High School Competi- 
tive scholarships except that they are open only to junior college students 
graduating in the semester in which the examinations are given. 


College Honor Scholarships. Honor scholarships are awarded to upper 
classmen chiefly on the basis of superior records. 


Special Scholarships 


A limited number of special scholarships is available to students who have 
completed twenty-seven semester hours in day classes or twelve semester hours 
in evening classes at Roosevelt College with an average of ‘'B’’ or better. These 
scholarships are awarded on the basis of excellence of record and need. Appli- 
cation should be made at the Counseling and Testing Office, Room 852. 


Friends of Roosevelt College have established scholarships to provide assist 
ance to worthy students of special promise. A faculty committee awards these 
scholarships to applicants who possess the qualifications specified by the donors. 


Max Apter Honor Scmorarsair Funo, established by members of the family 
of Max Adler honoring his eightieth birthday. 


Preston BRADLEY SPEECH SCHOLARSHIP. 


Mrs. GOTTFRIED BERNSTEIN BLIND SERVICE ÅSSOCIATION SCHOLARSHIP. To give 
aid to a blind or near-blind student. 


Tue Haroxtp L. Ickes MEMorraL ScHOLARSHIP. To be awarded to one honor 
student each year. 


B'Naı B'Rrra Scnorarsair, Women’s Auxiliary South Side Lodge. 
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In addition to the scholarship funds which are administered by the College, 
many students receive scholarships from their employers and from such organi- 
zations as the East-West Fellowship. The latter gives financial assistance to 
American students of Oriental background in the Chicago area and renders 
emergency aid to Oriental students in this country. 


Grants-In-Aid 


In a sense every student who pays the full tuition receives a grant-in-aid, since 
the regular tuition fees do not cover the full cost of education. Special grants- 
in-aid up to 15 per cent of tuition are made to regular students who present 
evidence of need. Application blanks may be obtained from the Counseling and 
Testing Office. 


Special Loan Funds 


Short term low-interest bearing emergency loans are available from the Lester B. 
Joseph Memorial Student Loan Fund, the Memorial Student Loan Fund, the 
Irving Kirshner Memorial Cousins Fund, and the Irma B. Cahn Student Loan 
Fund. Application should be made to the Dean of Student Services, Room 820. 
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The School of Arts and Sciences of Roosevelt College offers undergraduate 
programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


The programs of study are designed to meet general and special educational 
needs. In addition to providing a broad, general education, the courses offered 
fulfill the special requirements of students desiring terminal courses in selected 
fields, as well as those of students who are interested in going on to graduate 
and professional study. 


Bachelor of Arts 
Requirements for Degree 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon regular students in good stand- 
ing who have attained at least an elementary knowledge of the liberal arts 
and major sciences and who have achieved some proficiency in one of the fields 
of knowledge. ; 


Believing that a well-rounded general education should not stop at gradu- 
ation, the Faculty requires the following courses, or their equivalents, of all 
candidates for the B.A. degree as starting points in a continuing and profitable 
self-education. 


General Educational Requirements 


A. TRAINING IN THE USE OF OUR LANGUAGE 
1. English 101. Composition I 
2. English 102. Composition II 


B. THE STUDY OF OUR HERITAGE OF CREATIVE ARTS AND COM- 
PETING VALUES 
1. Art 101. The Enjoyment of the Fine Arts, or two studio courses in 
Art, or Music 100. The Enjoyment of Music 
. Philosophy 101. Philosophical Foundations I 
. English 201. Introduction to Literature 
. Literature 202. Masterpieces of European Literature 
. History 101. Main Currents in European History 
. History 105. Main Currents in American History or American Cul- 
ture 205. The American Heritage 


C. THE STUDY OF OTHER CULTURES 
1. One year’s study of a modern language on the college level, or 
one year of culture studies 


AWN BW bP 
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D. THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO MAN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT 
1. The Social Sciences 
Economics 101. Introduction to Economics 
Political Science 101. Elements of Political Science 
Sociology 101. Introduction to Sociology 
2. The Life Sciences 
Biology 101-102. Human Biology (or one year of laboratory biology) 
Psychology 101. Psychology of Everyday Life. 
3. The Physical Sciences 
Physical Science 101-102. The Physical Universe 


Field of Concentration 


A major sequence or field of concentration is usually chosen with some 
regard for the student’s vocational plans, although an undergraduate major 
in arts or science is not ordinarily to be regarded as specific job training. The 
Counseling and Testing Service is prepared to assist students in making a choice 
of vocation. Educational advisers, in the various departments, are available 
to students for help in choosing an academic major. 

Proficiency in one of the fields of knowledge must be evidenced by comple- 
tion of at least 24 semester hours in one of the departments or fields of concen- 
tration listed below (exclusive of introductory courses): 


American Culture History Physics 

Art Home-making Political Science 

Biology Interdepartmental* Psychology 

Chemistry Labor Relations Public Administration 

Economics Mathematics Regional Studies 

English Modern Languages Sociology 

Elementary School Music Speech and Drama 
Education Philosophy 


* American Culture, Labor Relations, Public Administration, and Regional Studies are 
interdepartmental fields of concentration for the B.A. degree. Other interdepartmental 
majors may be approved by an adviser who shall be selected by the student from among 
the e r chairmen. The student shall submit in writing his reasons for choosing 
an interdepartmental major prior to the beginning of his senior year and preferably during 
his sophomore year. The interdepartmental pattern of studies shall be approved by the 
adviser and by a committee consisting of the registrar and the deans of any schools in- 
volved. For Parthas information about interdepartmental majors, see the Dean of the 
School of Arts and Sciences or the Registrar. 

A major sequence may be presented in two related departments if it includes at least thirty 
semester hours, exclusive ehitredaceey courses. A major part of the work must be in one 
department The sequence must have the approval of the chairmen of both departments. 

tudents are urged to chôose their major study during their sophomore year. All Juniors 
should make a final check of requirements for graduation during the advisement period 
preceding their last semester at Roosevelt College. Transfer students must have their 
transcripts of credits evaluated by the Office of Admissions and their major sequence ap- 
pores y their department chairman one semester before they may become candidates 
or a degree. 
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The major sequence must be approved by the chairman of the department in 
which the candidate takes his work. Application for approval must be made 
in the semester or term preceding the one in which the student expects to 
graduate. 


Minor sequence requirements, if any, will be listed with the departmental 
course descriptions. 


Qualitative and Quantitative Requirements 


1. A student may become a candidate for the degree when he can present 
120 semester hours of work, exclusive of Physical Education, with an 
average grade of C or better. 

2. At least 24 semester hours of courses in the major sequence must have 
been passed with a grade of C or better. 

3. At least 24 semester hours of work must be completed at Roosevelt 
College during the candidate’s junior or senior year. 

4. At least 60 semester hours must be completed in courses numbered 200 
or above, of which at least nine semester hours must be in courses 
numbered 300 or above. 

5. Professional courses may be counted toward the degree, subject to the 
following restrictions: 


A. Not more than 30 semester hours from an accredited professional 
school of art, dentistry, engineering, law, or medicine shall be 
counted toward the degree, provided: 


1. These professional credits shall have been earned after the com- 
pletion of at least 30 semester hours of work in liberal arts. The 
student must be in good standing in his professional school. 


2. In general, professional courses in this field which create only 
manual skills will not be accepted. 


B. Not more than 40 semester hours earned in an accredited school of 
commerce may be counted, including not more than 10 semester 
hours in Secretarial Practice. 

C. Not more than 30 semester hours of credit from an accredited schocl 
of music may be counted, including not more than 10 semester hours 
in Applied Music. If the student’s major is in Music, 60 semester 
hours may be counted toward the degree. 

D. Courses in the Department of Education shall be considered pro- 
fessional courses, and not more than 30 semester hours credit (ex- 
cept for education majors) shall be counted toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 
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E. The counting of professional credits in art, dentistry, engineering, 
law, medicine, commerce, music, and education is regulated by 
faculty statutes and rulings. 

6. Graduation exercises are held in January and June. Graduates are 
required to attend the exercises. Candidates graduating at the end of 
the Summer Term may receive their diplomas upon completion of all 
other requirements. A class day rather than a formal graduation is held 
for the summer graduates. 


Bachelor of Science 
Requirements for Degree 


The degree of Bachelor of Science is conferred upon regular students in good 
standing who complete a college program in scientific fields, but not to the 
exclusion of humane and social studies. 

The requirements are as follows: 


A. SCIENTIFIC STUDIES 
1. Sixty semester hours of biological and physical sciences (biology, 
chemistry, engineering science, mathematics, physics, and psychol- 
ogy). 
2. A major sequence of at least 24 semester hours of subjects (exclusive 
of courses numbered below 100 and exclusive of Chemistry 100, 
Physical Science 101-102, and Biology 101-102) in one science de- 
partment.** Approval of the sequence by the departmental chairman 
is required. Application for approval must be made in the semester 
or term preceding the one in which the student expects to graduate. 
At least 24 semester hours of work in the major sequence must have 
been passed with a grade of C or better. 
3. A minor sequence of 15 semester hours of subjects (excluding the 
courses mentioned in Section 2 above) in a second science department. 
4. Mathematics 101 or Mathematics 102. 
5. Fulfillment of any special requirements of the major department 
(consult departmental requirements under “‘Description of Courses’’). 
6. One year of biological science. 
7. Physical Science 101 or 201 and Psychology 101.*** 
**Chemistry-Biology, Engineering Management, Nursing, and Medical Technology are 
available as interdepartmental fields of concentration for the B.S. degree. In addition, a 
ogram in science with no field of concentration can be presented which must include: 
PAD an ue ae i grade of C in the 60 hours of scientific studies; (b) three laboratory courses 
in biological sciences and three laboratory courses in physical sciences; (c) Mathematics 
101 or 102; (d) at least 30 semester hours of science courses at the 200 and 300 level; ap- 
proval of an adviser in one of the science departments. For further information regarding 


interdepartmental fields of concentration, see the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 
*** This requirement may be waived by the departmental adviser. 
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B. TRAINING IN THE USE OF OUR LANGUAGE 
English 101 — Composition I 
English 102 — Composition II 


C. TRAINING IN THE USE OF A SECOND LANGUAGE 
One year of any college language, or demonstration of knowledge of 
one of these languages equivalent to that attained by one year of college 
training. Choice of language is subject to the approval of the chairman 
of the major department. 


D. THE STUDY OF OUR HERITAGE OF CREATIVE ARTS AND 

COMPETING VALUES | 

English 201 — Introduction to Literature 

Philosophy 101 — Philosophical Foundations I 

History 101 — Main Currents in European History, or 
History 105 — Main Currents in American History, or 
American Culture 205 — The American Heritage 

Art 101 — The Enjoyment of the Fine Arts, or 
Two studio courses in art, or 
Music 100 — The Enjoyment of Music, or 
Literature 202 — Masterpieces of European Literature 


E. THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO MAN AND SOCIETY (THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES) 
Economics 101 — Introduction to Economics 
Political Science 101 — Elements of Political Science 
Sociology 101 — Introduction to Sociology 


F. COMPLIANCE WITH THE FOLLOWING REQUIREMENTS RE- 
GARDING THE KIND AND QUANTITY OF COURSE CREDITS: 


1. A student may become a candidate for the degree when he can 
present 120 semester hours of work (exclusive of Physical Educa- 
tion), with an average grade of C or better. 


2. At least 60 semester hours must be completed in courses numbered 
200 or above, of which at least nine semester hours must be in 
courses numbered 300 or above. 


3. Thirty semester hours of professional work* from an accredited 
professional school may be presented for graduation provided that 
these professional credits have been earned after the completion of 
at least 30 semester hours of work in liberal arts. 


4. At least 24 semester hours must be completed at Roosevelt College 
during the candidate's junior or senior year. 


* See statement page 44 regarding credit from professional schools. 
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5. Graduation exercises are held in January and June. Graduates are 
required to attend the exercises. Candidates graduating at the end 
of the Summer Term may receive their diplomas upon completion 
of all other requirements. A class day rather than a formal gradua- 
tion is held for the summer graduates. 


Programs of Study * 


Programs of study in the Liberal Arts and Sciences are provided for students 
as follows: Those seeking a general education; those preparing in specialized 
fields leading to a Bachelor's degree; those preparing for admission to a pro- 
fessional school. 


No attempt is made in this section to give every possible arrangement of 
courses. The plans outlined are merely illustrations of typical programs of 
study. All the curricula in the College are flexible, and adaptable to the mani- 
fold needs of the student. 

The student should often consult his educational adviser, an expert in his 
field, in order to plan a program of study that will best meet his vocational 
and educational needs. The courses selected by the student for his major, or 
field of concentration, must be approved by the department head. 


Sample Sequence for Students in Liberal Arts 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 

Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. Course 

3 English 101 3 English 102 

3 Biology 101 3 Biology 102 

3 A Social Science 3 A Social Science 

3 Philosophy 101 3 History 101 

3 History 105 3 Art 101 or Music 100 
SECOND YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. Course 

3 English 201 3 Literature 202 

3 A Social Science 3 Physical Science 102 

3 Physical Science 101 3 Psychology 101 

3 Lang. 101 or Cult. Studies 3 Lang. 102 or Cult. Studies 

3 Major or Elective 3 Major or Elective 


Pre-Professional Programs ** 


Preparation for admission to professional schools is provided in the follow- 
ing programs: 
Pre-Dental Pre-Legal Pre-Medical 


Engineering (Freshman-Sophomore-Junior years) 


* Programs in Music are outlined in the bulletin issued by the School of Music. 
** Illustrative degree programs may be found under the departments concerned in the sec- 
tion of this bulletin on Course Descriptions. (See pages 135-140.) 
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Students who desire to fulfill the requirements for the B.A. or B.S. degree in 


addition to a professional degree should read the following statements care- 
fully. 


In most cases it is possible to take a bachelor’s degree upon completion 
of three years of work in Roosevelt College and one year in a professional 
school, provided that care is used in choosing the appropriate courses. The 
educational advisers will be glad to help students plan their programs so as to 
meet the requirements for both degrees in the least time possible. 


Students who have successfully completed one or more years of work and 
are in good standing in an accredited professional school of the following kinds 
may apply up to thirty semester hours of professional work toward the degree 
requirements: art, dentistry, engineering, law, and medicine. This does not 
waive the major sequence requirement for graduation, but such professional 
courses as are approved by the appropriate department head may be included 
in the major sequences. 


Occasionally this arrangement is made for students who take professional 
work in other accredited professional schools. 


Non-professional courses taken in an accredited professional school may 
be applied under the rules governing admission with advanced standing. 


Candidates who offer thirty semester hours of professional work toward 
a degree must spend their junior or senior year in residence at Roosevelt Col- 
lege. 





The School of Commerce 


The principal objective of the School of Commerce of Roosevelt College is 
to meet the need for effective business training in modern society. The ultra- 
accessibility of this institution, literally at the crossroads of transportation in 
America’s second city, is a major factor in determining the scope and character 
of the College’s curriculum. 


Such accessibility permits and almost requires the College to offer a complete 
course in college business training at various periods of the day and evening 
when students who are employed, or who live at a distance, can best make 
time-allocation for such training. This results in a highly efficient use of edu- 
cational plant — ‘‘from eight in the morning until ten at night.”’ 


The location factor also permits the enlistment of business and professional 
men of exceptionally high caliber for part-time instructional service — men 
who can thus arrange time for teaching with a minimum disruption of other 
schedules. 


In planning the courses in this School the primary aim is to provide business 
training that will contribute to vocational success and social responsibility. It 
is recognized that successful business training must combine a broad knowledge 
of facts and principles (the academic side) with good work-habits and expe- 
rience in the solution of problems (the practical side). This combination should 
happily shorten the apprenticeship of those who aspire to leadership in busi- 
ness and comparable opportunities in the business side of government and of 
other social institutions. 


The School seeks to implement this formula with an instructional staff com- 
bining successful business experience with significant academic training. A 
current survey of the Commerce faculty shows that Roosevelt business courses 
are taught by a staff which averages twelve years of full-time experience in 
business affairs. 


Specifically, the School of Commerce undertakes to supply business training 
at the college level for the following purposes: 


1. Vocational. Mental training for efficient service in business and thus for 
the future economic security of the individual. 


2. Leadership. Broad factual information plus experience in the solution of 
problems that will provide graduates with superior foundation for 
advancement and leadership in the business community. 
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3. Social responsibility. Presentation of the facts and skills of commerce and 
industry from such perspectives that students will grasp the social 
responsibilities of business, so that their business leadership will help 
to build a sound and enduring as well as profitable economy. 


4. Personal equipment. For non-business students, to help them meet the 
economic problems of everyday life with more success than has been 
customary in many occupations. For this purpose skills are taught such 
as typewriting, accounting, and salesmanship, and the student is given 
an introduction to the essentials of personal finance, insurance, credit, 
investments, budgeting, and property ownership. 


In practice, the School of Commerce uses the customary divisions of business 
education to provide some specialization in occupational fields (senior college 
work) after four semesters of ‘‘basic training’’ at the junior college level. Four 
such divisions of the School's business education program have departmental 
status. They are: Accounting; Finance; Marketing and Advertising; Business 
Administration and Personnel Administration. In addition, there is provision 
for relatively extensive training in the fields of Real Estate, Business Law, 
and Secretarial Practice. 


Bachelor of Science in Commerce 
Requirements for Degree 


The degree of Bachelor of Science in Commerce is conferred upon regular 
students in good standing who have completed 120 semester hours of work in 
conformity with the requirements listed below: 


1. All Commerce students must present the following specified courses in 
liberal arts to provide a background of well-rounded general education: 


A. Training in the use of our language. 
English 101, 102, 130; Speech 101. 


B. The study of our cultural heritage. 
English 201 or Art 101 or Music 100; History 101 or 105; Philosophy 
101. 


C. The study of man and his environment. 
The Social Sciences: Economics 101, 102; Political Science 101. 
The Life Sciences: Physical Science 101, 102; Biology 101; Psy- 
chology 101. 


2. All commerce students must complete at least 60 semester hours in 
commerce, which must include Accounting 101, 102; Business Adminis- 
tration 101; Finance 101; Marketing 101; and a major sequence of 24 
semester hours in courses numbered 200 or above in one of the major 
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fields of concentration. None of the courses listed as liberal arts require- 
ments under Section 1 may be counted as commerce credit. No liberal 
arts courses will be counted towards commerce credit unless the depart- 
ment specifically requires its students to take such courses. Therefore, 
business administration and finance students may count as commerce 
credit the advanced economics courses required for their majors. Per- 
sonnel administration students may count as commerce credit any of 
the economics, psychology, and political science courses listed as their 
major requirements. 


3. Regulations concerning the kind and quantity of course credits. 


A. At least 48 hours of work completed in the junior and senior years 
must be in advanced courses not ordinarily open to freshmen or 
sophomores. 


B. Thirty semester hours of professional work* from an accredited 
professional school may be presented for graduation provided these 
professional credits have been earned after the completion of at least 
30 semesters hours of work in liberal arts or commerce subjects. 


C. A student may become a candidate for graduation when he has com- 
pleted all requirements towards a B.S.C. degree and can present 120 
semester hours of work, exclusive of physical education, with an 
average grade of C or better. 


D. At least 24 semester hours of work in the student’s major sequence 
must have been passed with a grade of C or better. 


E. At least 24 semester hours of work must be completed at Roosevelt 
College during the candidate’s junior or senior year. 


F. Not more than 15 semester hours of credit in Secretarial Practice 
may be offered in fulfillment of the graduation requirements. 


4. Graduation exercises are held in January and June. Graduates are re- 
quired to attend the exercises. Candidates graduating at the end of the 
Summer Term may receive their diplomas upon completion of all other 
requirements. A class day rather than a formal graduation is held for 
the summer graduates. 


Programs of Study 


A number of study programs are suggested for the varied and particular 
needs of the student body, leading either to a degree or certificate. Students not 


*See statement on page 44 regarding credit from professional schools. 
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interested in a full study program but who wish work in specific subjects may 
enroll for individual classes, selecting from many specialized offerings. 
Degree Programs 


Students working for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Commerce may 
major in any of the following fields: 


1. Accounting 4. Marketing 
2. Business Administration 5. Personnel Administration 
3. Finance 


An outline of requirements for concentration in the above five fields may be 
found in the respective pages of this bulletin describing the courses for those 
fields. 


Suggested Schedule for Full-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Eng. 101 — Composition 1 3 Eng. 102 — Composition II 
3 Econ. 101 — Introd. to Eco- 3 Econ. 102 — Economic Prin- 
nomics ciples 
3 Acct. 101 — Introd. to Ac- 3 Acct. 102 — Introd. to Ac- 
counting I counting II 
3 Bus. Adm. 101 — Introd. to 3 Mkt. 101 — Principles of 
Business Marketing 
3 Elective — History 101 or 3 Fin. 101 — Introd. to Fi- 
105 nance 
SECOND YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
3 Eng. 130 — Business Letters 3 Pol. Sci. 101 — Political Sci- 
ence 
Speech 101 — Fund. of Speech 3 Phys. Sci. 102 —The Phy. 
Phys. Sci. 101 — The Phy. 3 Universe II 
Universe I Psych. 101 — iai of 
: = Everyday Life 
3o) Pipl 10I = Human Biology 3 | Phil. 101— Phil. Founda- 
3 Elective — Eng. 201, Art 101 tions I 
or Music 100 3 Elective in Commerce 


Certificate Programs 


The Certificate in Commerce offers students an opportunity to secure a good 
academic background in a special field of concentration with which to sup- 
plement practical experience or to acquaint students with some vocational 
activity in the business world. While a certificate may not give the student 
a well-rounded liberal education, many certificate students return to complete 
their education and secure a Bachelor of Science in Commerce degree. 
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Certificate programs are now offered in Accounting, Advertising, Credit 
Management, Office Administration, Personnel Administration, Purchasing 
Administration, Real Estate, and Secretarial Practice. Work completed for the 
certificate may be applied toward a degree. 


Requirements for Certificate 


Regular or unclassified students in good standing are eligible candidates for 
the Certificate in Commerce. This may be secured on completion of 48 semester 
hours in vocational fields represented in the commerce curriculum. Thus the 
student who takes six semester hours in the evening, or otherwise, for four 
years will receive this certification, provided that at least 24 semester hours 
shall have been completed at Roosevelt College. 


The sequences outlined below are illustrative of the certificate program for 
evening students. 


Certificate in Accounting 





FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 3 Eng. 102 — Composition II 
3 Acct. 101 — Introd. to Ac- 3 Acct. 102 — Introd. to Ac- 
counting I counting II 
SECOND YEAR 
3 Bus. Adm. 101 — Introd. to 3 Econ. 101 — Introd. to Eco- 
Business nomics 
3 Acct. 203 — Introd. to Cost 3 Acct. 205 — Intermediate 
Accounting Accounting 
THIRD YEAR 
3 Fin. 210 — Money and Bank- 3 Fin. 200 — Corp. Finance 
ing 3 Acct. 323 — Consolidations 
3 Acct. 220 — Adv. Accounting 
FOURTH YEAR 
3 Bus. Law 201 — Bus. Law I 3 | Bus. Law 202 — Bus. Law II 
3 Acct. 255 — Income Tax Law 3 Acct. 330 — Prin. of Auditing 


For those students intending to take the C.P.A. Examination, the following 
post-certificate courses are suggested: 


FIFTH YEAR 
3 Acct. 360 — C.P.A. Review 3 Acct. 361—C.P.A. Review 
I II 
3 Bus. Law 203 — Bus. Law 3 Acct. 206 — Governmental 
IHI Accounting 
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Certificate in Advertising 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course 


3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 
3 Econ. 101 — Introd. to Eco- 
nomics 


SECOND YEAR 
3 Mkt. 201 — Prob. in Mark- 
eting 
3 Adv. 231 — Prin. of Adver- 
tising 
THIRD YEAR 
3 Bus. Adm. 245 — Bus. Psy- 


chology 
3 Adv. 235 — Adv. Copy Writ- 


ing 
FOURTH YEAR 
3 Adv. 236 — Advertising 


Layout Construction 
3 Adv. 240 — Radio Advertis- 


ing 


Sem. Hrs. 


3 
3 


Certificate in Credit Management 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course 


3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 
3 Econ. 101 — Introd. to Eco- 
nomics 


SECOND YEAR 
3 Acct. 101 — Introd. to Ac- 


counting I 
3 Eng. 130 — Bus. Letters 
THIRD YEAR 


3 Acct. 102 — Introd. to Ac- 
counting II 
3 Bus. Law 201 — Business 


Law I 
FOURTH YEAR 
3 Fin. 200 — Business Finance 
3 Fin. 252 — Fin. Statement 
Analysis 


Sem. Hrs. 


3 
3 


3 
3 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Course 


Eng. 102 — Composition II 
Mkt. 101 — Prin. of Market- 


ing 


Mkt. 220 — Sales Training 
Adv. 233 — Advertising Me- 
dia 


Mkt. 210— Retail Store 
Management 

Adv. 237 — Advertising Pro- 
duction 


Adv. 350 — Prob. in Adver- 
tising 

Mkt. 303 — Industrial Mar- 
keting 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Course 


Eng. 102 — Composition II 
Bus. Adm. 101 — Introd. to 
Business Administration 


Fin. 101 — Introd. to Finance 
Mkt. 101 — Prin. of Market- 


ing 


Fin. 250 — Credits and Col- 
lections 

Bus. Law 202 — Business 
Law II 


Fin. 302 — Problems in Fi- 
nancial Management 

Bus. Adm. 220 — Office Man- 
agement 


Students desiring to apply for the Associate or Fellow Award of the National 
Institute of Credit granted by the National Association of Credit Men should 
contact that organization, or consult the Finance Department or Commerce 


Office for further information. 
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Certificate in Office Management 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Bus. Adm. 101 — Introd. to 3 Bus. Adm. 220 — Prin. of Of- 
Business Administration fice Management 
3 Acct. 101 — Introd. to Ac- 3 Acct. 102 — Introd. to Ac- 
counting I counting II 


SECOND YEAR 








3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 3 Eng. 102 — Composition II 
3 Bus. Law 201 — Bus. Law I 3 Bus. Adm. 245 — Bus. Psy- 
| chology 
THIRD YEAR 
3 Bus. Adm. 221 — Prob. of 3 Speech 101 — Fund. of Speech 
Office Management 3 Pers. Adm. 210 — Personnel 
3 Eng. 130 — Business Letters Administration 
FOURTH YEAR 
3 Bus. Adm. 350 — Business 3 Elective 
Reports 3 Elective 
3 Elective 





The three optional courses must be chosen from among the following: Busi- 
ness Administration 200, 260; Business Law 202; Economics 234; Finance 250, 
270. 


Certificate in Personnel Administration 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 3 Eng. 102 — Composition IT 
3 Bus. Adm. 101 — Introd. to 3 Bus. Adm. 200 or 220 


Business Administration 


SECOND YEAR 


3 Acct. 102 — Introd. to Ac- 3 Econ. 102 — Prin. of Eco- 
counting I nomics 
3 Econ. 101 — Introd. to Eco- 3 Bus. Adm. 245 — Business 
nomics Psychology 
THIRD YEAR 
3 Speech 101— Fund. of 3 Econ. 215 — The Economic 
ech Problems of Labor 
3 Pers. Adm. 210 — Personnel 3 Pers. Adm. 230 — Employee- 
Administration Employer Relations 
FOURTH YEAR 
3 Econ. 234 — Elementary Sta- 3 Pers. Adm. 220 — Employ- 
tistics ment Techniques 
3 Pers. Adm. 340 — Job Eval- 3 Pers. Adm. 350 — Theory and 
uation Use of Tests 
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Certificate in Purchasing Administration 


The following program has the approval of the Purchasing Agent’s Associa- 


tion of Chicago. 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 
3 Bus. Adm. 101 — Introd. to 
Business 
3 Acct. 101 — Introd. to Ac- 
counting I 


SECOND YEAR 
3 Eng. 130 — Business Letters 
3 Bus. Adm. 260 — Purchasing 
3 Acct. 203 — Introd. to Cost 


Accounting 
THIRD YEAR 
3 Bus. Law 201 — Business 
Law I 


3 Fin. 210 — Money and Bank- 
ing 

3 Bus. Adm. 200 — Industrial 
Management 


Certificate in Real Estate 


Sem. Hrs. 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Course 


Eng. 102 — Composition II 

Econ. 101 — Introd. to Eco- 
nomics 

Acct. 102 — Introd. to Ac- 
counting II 


Bus. Adm. 262 — Purchasing 
Problems 

Mkt. 101 — Principles of 
Marketing 


Bus. Law 202 — Business 
Law II 
Bus. Adm. 220 — Office Ad- 


ministration 


A comprehensive sequence of subjects is offered in the field of Real Estate 
Principles and Practices. The following suggested program has the approval of 


the Chicago Real Estate Board. 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course 


3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 
3 Econ. 101 — Introd. to Eco- 
nomics 


SECOND YEAR 


3 Eng. 130 — Business Letters 
2 R. E. 111 — R. E. Practice 


THIRD YEAR 


3 Acct. 102 — Introd. to Ac- 
counting II 

2 R. E. 285 — R. E. Appraisals 

2 R. E. 261 — Property Mgmt. 


FOURTH YEAR 


3 Bus. Law 202 — Bus. Law II 
2 R. E. 230 — Real Property 
Law 


Sem. Hrs. 
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3 
3 


N Us 


N U» 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Course 


Eng. 102 — Composition II 
Econ. 102 — Economic Prin- 
ciples 


Acct. 101 — Introd. to Acct. I 
R. E. 250 — R. E. Brokerage 


Bus. Law 201 — Bus. Law I 

R. E. 286 — Adv. R. E. Ap- 
praisals 

R. E. 275 — Property Insur- 


ance 


Fin. 210— Money and Banking 

R. E. 231 — R. E. Convey- 
ancing 

Elective in Real Estate 


Certificate in Secretarial Practice 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Sec. Pr. 101 — Gregg Short- 
hand I 


2 Sec. Pr. 111 — Typewriting I 
3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 


SECOND YEAR 


3 Sec. Pr. 103 — Gregg Short- 
hand II 

2 Sec. Pr. 113 — Typewriting 
MI 


3 Eng. 130 — Business Letters 


THIRD YEAR 
3 Acct. 101 — Introd. to Ac- 
counting I 
3 Econ. 101 — Introd. to Eco- 
nomics 
3 Elective 


Sem. Hrs. 
3 


2 
5 


The School of Commerce 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Course 


Sec. Pr. 102 — Gregg Short- 
hand II 

Sec. Pr. 112 — Typewriting II 

Eng. 102 — Composition II 


Sec. Pr. 104 —Gregg Short- 
hand IV 

Sec. Pr. 
chines 

Bus. Adm. 101 — Introd. to 
Business 


120 — Office Ma- 


Acct. 102 — Introd. 
counting IT 

Bus. Adm. 220 — Office Ad- 
ministration 


to Ac- 


Programs of study for other Certificate courses may be discussed with the Dean 


of the School of Commerce. 
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Sequences and Description 
of Courses” 


Course numbers ranging from 100 to 199 indicate that the course is open to 
freshmen as well as to other students. Courses numbered 200 or above are not 
open to freshmen. 


Courses numbered 300 or above are open only to juniors, seniors, and graduate 
students. 


Courses numbered 400 or above are normally open only to graduate students. 


All courses are offered tentatively. If registrations in any course are too small 
to justify giving it, the course will be withdrawn. Additional courses may be 
offered if sufficient interest is evidenced. 


Each course carries three semester hours of credit, unless otherwise stated. 


Accounting 

SAMUEL W. SpEcTHRIE, Chairman Davip KLEINERMAN 
Marvin L. CHANNON Harotp Minxus 
Jacos GOLDBERG SAMUEL ROBERMAN 
Leonard I. GOODMAN RALPH SILVERS 
PAuL S. GREEN IrvinG TENNER 


EstHer S. GREEN 
Certificate in Accounting: See program outlined on page 49. 


The Accounting program of courses is designed to achieve three major 
objectives: 


1. Provide general commerce and liberal arts students with an understand- 
ing of the development and use of the accounting records and statements. 
For this purpose a two-semester course is given which covers the develop- 
ment and use of the records, accounts, and statements of merchandising 
and manufacturing concerns whether organized as proprietorships, 
partnerships, or corporations. 


2. Provide non-accounting commerce majors with the further accounting 
courses they need to strengthen them in their fields of specialty. Thus, 
industrial management and marketing majors are offered courses in 
cost accounting and budgeting, while finance majors may take courses 


* For description of courses in the School of Music and the Graduate Division, see special 
bulletins issued by those divisions. 
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Accounting 


in advanced accounting theory, investment mathematics, and the 
analysis of financial statements. 


Provide for those students interested in accounting as a profession the 
courses needed to prepare them for work as the auditor, cost accountant, 
or comptroller of a single business; or as a public accountant. To attain 
this professional training goal, the Department offers each year in either 
the day or evening division courses in: 


Elementary Cost Acccunting Specific Industries 
Advanced Cost Accounting Elementary Auditing 
Intermediate Accounting Theory Advanced Auditing 
Advanced Accounting Theory Consolidated Statements 
Elementary Federal Taxes Budgetary Control 
Advanced Federal Taxes Governmental Accounting 
Mathematics of Accounting C.P.A. Review 
Accounting Problems Systems Methods 


Proficiency examinations in Accounting: Credit toward graduation is granted up 
to nine semester hours, for satisfactory completion of the proficiency examina- 
tions in accounting. See the regulations as listed on page 27. 


American Institute of Accountants Examinations: No student may receive a degree 
in the accounting program unless he has taken the interest, orientation, and 
achievement tests given by the Committee on Selection of Personnel of the 
American Institute of Accountants. The tests are usually taken in the sophomore 
and senior years. 


Major in Accounting (degree requirements): 


1; 


Accounting students must complete the 14 liberal arts courses as specified 
in paragraph 1 on page 46. 


Accounting students must complete these elementary commerce courses: 
Accounting 101, 102; Business Administration 101; Marketing 101; and 
Finance 101. 


The following courses must also be completed: Accounting 203, 205, 
215, 220, 255, 323, 330, and one additional accounting course; Business 


Law 201, 202, 203; Finance 200, and any other finance courses numbered 
above 200. 


To complete the 60 semester-hour commerce requirement, accounting 
students must complete six additional semester hours of work in the 
School of Commerce. 


To complete the 120 semester hours required for graduation, students 
must complete an additional 18 semester hours of elective credit. 


The abovedegree requirements supplement those listed on pages 46 and 47. 
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Accounting 


101. IntRopuction To AccounTiNG I. No prerequisite. Covers: fundamental bookkeeping; 
basis of accounting; simple financial statements; control accounts; simple interest; 
promissory notes; capital and revenue expenditures; depreciation; forms of business 
organization; and partnership accounts. 


102. INTRODUCTION To AccounTING II. Prerequisite, Accounting 101. Presents the accounts 
of corporations and manufacturing businesses. Treats extensively: capital stocks; 
surplus; dividends; long-term debt; investments; manufacturing costs; and manu- 
facturing statements. 


203. INTRODUCTION To Cosr AccountTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 102. A study of the 
theory and technique of cost determination under the job lot and process methods 
of cost finding. Special attention is given to the methods of fartory barden distribu- 
tion, the control of factory burden, and the analysis and disposition of unabsorbed 
factory burden. 


205. INTERMEDIATE AccouNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 203. A study of advanced 
accounting theory on subjects as receivables; tangible and intangible fixed assets; 
investments; liabilities; funds; and reserves. 


206. GOVERNMENTAL ÅCCOUNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 203. The accounting prin- 
ciples and practices of governmental organizations, including fund accounting, 
revenues and expenditures, assets and liabilities, and reporting. 


215. MATAEMATICS or AccounTinG. Prerequisite, poranny 205. Treats of the mathe- 
matics of simple and compound interest; insurance; logarithms; linear algebraic 
equations; investments; inventories; depreciation; and of the application of such 
mathematics to practical accounting problems. 


220. ADVANCED ÅCCOUNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A continuation of Account- 
ing 205 on subjects such as analysis of working capital; application of funds state- 
ment; partnerships; consignments; ventures; installment sales; correction of state- 
ments and books, receiver’s accounts and statements. 


255. Income Tax Law ann Procepure I. Prerequisite, Accounting 102. A course dealing 
mainly but not exclusively with the federal income taxes of the individual. Prob- 
lems are assigned to give the student practice in the preparation of income tax re- 
turns for individuals. 


Courses Open to Both UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


301. AccounTING Prostems. Prerequisite, Accounting 220. A laboratory course intended 
to give the student peepee in the technique of solving problems covering the 
fields of both general and cost accounting. 


313. Apvancep Cosr AccounTinG. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A continuation of 
Accounting 203 with special emphasis on standard costs, controversial points of 
cost theory and procedure, and the handling of complex cost problems. 


323. AccounTING Prosiems or CONSOLIDATIONS, Estates, AND Trusts. Prerequisite, Ac- 
counting 220. A continuation of Accounting 220. Attention is centered on con- 
solidated statements and the accounting problems of estates and trusts. 


330. Principtes or Aupitinc. Prerequisite, Accounting 220. Presents the theory and 
technique of the commercial audit, including the study of model audit work papers 
and the preparation of an audit report. 


333. ADVANCED AUDITING. Prerequisite, Accounting 230. A more advanced and intensive 
study of Accounting 230 materials. Major attention is given to practical audit pro- 
cedures, preparation of the audit work papers, and the writing of the audit report. 
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Accounting — Advertising 


343. Bupcgerary Controt. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A study of the various types of 
budgets (e.g., sales, advertising, production, labor, materials, plant and equip- 
ment, financial, etc.) and the procedures in connection with their installation and 
control. 


350. Speciric Inpustrizs. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A consideration of the accounting 
popes of special lines of business, such as insurance companies, banks, railroads, 
rokerage firms and others. Extensive problem work is required. 


390. Researcs iN AccounTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 220, and senior standing. One 
to four semester hours. 


COURSES OPEN To GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


410. Apvancep AccounTING Tueory. Prerequisite, Accounting 323. 
450. Systems Mernops. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. 

457. Apvancep Taxes. Prerequisite, Accounting 255. 

460. C.P.A. Review I. Prerequisite, Accounting 323 and 330. 

461. C.P.A. Review II. Prerequisite, Accounting 460. 

490. SEMINAR IN AccounTING. Prerequisite, consent of graduate adviser. 


491. Tamesis Seminar. Prerequisite, consent of graduate adviser. 


Advertising 
(Part of the Marketing Department) 


Certificate in Advertising: See program outlined on page 50. 


231. PRINCIPLES or ApvertisinG. Prerequisite, Marketing 101. A first course in adver- 
dalog covering the field of advertising principles. The course deals with the uses 
of advertising; elements of advertisements; discussion of layout; copy techniques; 
newspapers; direct mail; outdoor advertising; streetcar advertising; radio n 
tising; promotions; and the use of research. 


233. ApverTIsING Menia. Prerequisite, Advertising 231, or consent of instructor. Con- 
sideration is given to all available media, with emphasis on the most effective 
media choices as they relate to the special problems of the advertisers involved. 


235. ApvertistnG Copy Writine. Prerequisite, Advertising 231, or consent of instructor. 

Fundamental principles underlying the writing of copy for all types of adver- 
ie media. Laboratory sessions provide supervised writing practice on case 
problems selected from leading retail and national concerns. Slides, illustrating 
selected advertising copy from various media, will be discussed in class. Readin 
assignments, supplementing the practice writing, are selected from texts an 
advertising periodicals. 


236. Apvertisinc Layour Construction. Prerequisite, Advertising 231, or consent of 
instructor. This course covers the principles of layout construction as they relate 
to national and retail advertising. It emphasizes the fundamental principles of 
construction, the arrangement of the elements of the advertisement, and the 
making of practical layouts for all types of advertising media. Emphasis is placed 
on the copywriter’s rather than the artist's approach to layout. 
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237. ADVERTISING Propuction. Prerequisite, Advertising 231, or consent of instructor. 
This is a basic course in the mechanical aspects of printed advertising. The major 
processes of letterpress, lithography, and gravure peung are explored, with 
emphasis on modern typography, and the making of color photo-engravings and 
gravure positives. Classroom lectures and exercises, supplemented by color sound 
films and field trips through some of Chicago's graphic arts plants, give the student 
a working knowledge of current practice in the production of all printed media. 


240. RADIO AND TELEVISION ADvERTISING. Prerequisite, Advertising 231. A survey of all 
phases of broadcast advertising and current practices in the commercial sponsorship 
of radio and television programs. 


250. ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS. Prerequisite, Advertising 231, or consent of instructor. 
This course correlates the principles of advertising which have been studied in 
evious courses with the practices employed by advertising firms. Actual prob- 
ems of leading retail and national concerns will be discussed. From current litera- 
ture, contacts with advertising men, and trips to advertising concerns, the student 
gains an understanding of the requirements for various types of advertising work 
he may wish to enter. 


390. RESEARCH IN ÅDVERTISING. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours in advertising courses 
and senior standing. One to four semester hours. 


American Culture 


KENDALL B. Tarr 


The general objective of the program in this interdepartmental field of concentra- 
tion is to acquaint the student with American history, institutions, and currents 
of thought. Emphasis is placed upon the historical and cultural elements of 
American civilization in the hope that the student will become aware of general 
trends and will acquire a unified understanding of the American past and present. 


In addition to the required courses the student must complete one of the 
following requirements before the close of his senior year: (1) pass a compre- 
hensive examination in the field of American Culture; (2) submit a satisfactory 
piece of research done under the direction of a member of a committee chosen 
from the departments represented, or in one of the research courses offered by 
the cooperating departments. 


Major in American Culture: Students electing a major sequence in this field 
should consult with the interdepartmental counselor in American Culture in 
their sophomore year, or as soon thereafter as possible. 


The required courses are: American Culture 205; Economics 130; English 251 
and 252; History 250, 251, 252, and 253; Philosophy 240; Political Science 110 
and 210; Sociology 245. Before the close of his senior year the student must also 
complete one of the following requirements: 

1. Pass a comprehensive examination in the field of American culture. 

2. Submit a satisfactory piece of research done under the direction of a 
member of a committee chosen from the departments represented, or in 
one of the research courses offered by the cooperating departments. 
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205. Tae American Heritace. Prerequisite, sophomore standing and English 102. Re- 
quired of all students who elect the iatee depdvemental major in American Culture, 
but open to other students. An introductory course dealing with the main currents 
of American thought and culture. In surveying the most significant aspects of the 
American heritage, numerous forces, movements, and institutions are discussed, 
among them: geographic backgrounds, the debt to European Puritanism, religious 
liberalism, the Revolution, democracy, literary tastes, education, industrialism, 
social experiments and reform movements, the fine arts, humor and folklore, the 
Civil War, urbanism, science, imperialism, and internationalism. 


Art 


Davin C. FarGre Donar C. Baum 


The art courses are designed to enable the student to enjoy the fine arts, to 
know the history and evolution of the arts, to be aware of the role of art in our 
present highly specialized and mechanized society, and to better understand the 
role of art as it impinges on his everyday living. 


With the conviction that we are all potential artists, a number of introductory 
laboratory courses are offered utilizing a wide variety of media to enable the 
student to experiment and create with his own hands objects of aesthetic value. 
This work may lead to greater enjoyment and understanding of art, provide a 
hobby, or form a basis for further training in art. In addition there is a course 
designed specifically for those wishing to teach arts and crafts in the elementary 
school. (See Education 222). 


Students desiring to continue in this field may select a major sequence in 
Fine Arts, or in Art Education, by continuing their training at the Art Institute 
or some other approved art school, as may be arranged in consultation with an 
adviser in art. Particular attention should be given to the necessity of beginning 
this advanced work before the junior year, as the History of Art I and II requires 
two school years for completion, and to the fact that Art Institute day school 
classes are reserved for full-time Art Institute students. The same instruction is 
available to Roosevelt College students in the evening, Saturday, and summer 
school classes at the Art Institute. Qualified students may attend day classes 
offered by the Institute of Design of the Illinois Institute of Technology when 
arrangements are made with an adviser in art. 


Major in Fine Arts: The following suggested sequence of courses may be taken 
at Roosevelt College and the Art Institute. It comprises not less than 40 semester 
hours in art, nine semester hours of which are to be in theory and analysis. 


Introductory courses at Roosevelt College: 
Art 110, 111, 115, 116, 120. 


Applied Art at the Art Institute: 
General Drawing, Design (pattern), Design (volume), Color, Figure Draw- 
ing (basic and advanced), plus 714 semester hours selected from the follow- 
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Art 


ing courses: Anatomy, Figure and Portrait Painting, Lettering, Sculpture, 
Still Life Painting. 


Theory and analysis at the Art Institute: 
History of Art I and II, and Design Lecture. 


Major in Art Education: The sequence of courses is the same as listed for Fine 
Arts major, except that courses in Anatomy, Figure and Portrait Painting, 
Lettering, Sculpture, and Still Life Painting will not be required. 


With the 32 semester hours in art, one of the following sequences of courses 
offered by the Department of Education will be required: 


For those desiring to teach at the Elementary School level: 
Education 201, 202, 205, 206, 215, 222, 255. (See page 77.) 


For those desiring to teach at the High School level: 
Education 201, 202, 203, 204, 215, 222. (See page 77.) 


The general educational requirement in art may be met by Art 101 or any two 
of the studio courses in art. This will enable the student who is interested in a 
more active art experience to participate in studio work. 


101. Tae Enjoyment or tHe Fine Arts. No prerequisite. Introduces the student to the 
historic styles of architecture and to the emotional and intellectual i of sculp- 
ture and painting, with works of art as documents of human thought. 


110. Drawinc ror Bscrnners. Prerequisite, written consent of instructor. Charcoal, pen- 
cil, and ink drawing of landscape, still-life and the human figure and observations 
and discussion of related art works through museum field trips and visual aids. Dou- 
ble period. Two semester hours. 


111. Pracrice AND OBSERVATION or Apstracr Desicn. Prerequisite, written consent of 
instructor. Elements of design approached abstractly in a variety of mediums. 
Observation of the past and present use of design in functional design and fine art. 
Double period. Two semester hours. 


115. UNDERSTANDING PAINTING By PAINTING. Prerequisite, written consent of instructor. 
Various mediums used in painting a variety of subject matter accompanied by a 
study of the development of painting. Double period. Two semester hours. 


116. Szeconp Course 1n PAINTING. Prerequisite, Art 115, or consent of instructor. A con- 
tinuation of Art 115 with more intensive study of techniques and materials. Double 
period. Two semester hours. 


120. Crarrs AND CRAFTSMANSHIP. Prerequisite, written consent of instructor. A practice 
course in design and construction for beginners. The shop is equipped for work in a 
wide variety of crafts, such as wood, metal, leather and clay. Wall include study of 
tools and materials, and changes in the crafts tradition. Double period. Two se- 
mester hours. 


121. ApvANceD CRAFTS. ee Art 120, or consent of instructor. A continuation of 
Art 120 with advanced study of methods and design in the craft field. Double 
period. Two semester hours. 


222. Arts AND CRAFTS IN THE ELEMENTARY Scnoot. (See Education 222.) Required of ali 
education majors. 
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Biology 
Biology 


Cuarzezs H. Servers, Chairman 


STANLEY I. AUERBACH BERNARD GREENBERG 
Grorces P. BUTTERFIELD Tuomas A. HART 
Joan J. Catakuas Harry G. NELSON 


Vıcror H. DROPKIN 


The principal aim of the Biology Department is to acquaint the student with 
the important facts and principles of biology. Current viewpoints on biology 
are stressed and a broad basis in the biological sciences is provided for certain 
professions and vocations. In cooperation with other science departments, 
preprofessional sequences are offered for students who wish to enter the field of 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, medical technology, professional 
biology, and teaching. 


The Biology Department, believing that the biological sciences have much 
to offer of cultural value, participates in the general education program of the 
College by offering courses in human biology. The biology of man is of value 
as the central theme of a vast segment of the general education program. Simi- 
larly vital is knowledge of the living organism, its functions and processes, 
the maintenance of species, adaptation and survival. Of value also is aware- 
ness of the bearing of biology on social problems, and of social and personal 
responsibility. 

These courses contribute to the understanding of the methods of science as 
employed in the pursuit of biological problems. The student is expected to 
demonstrate a fair degree of competence in the skills associated with the 
application of scientific methods: ability to observe accurately, to manipulate 
biological apparatus and materials, to organize and analyze data, and to use 
the experimental method. 


Major in Biology: Biology 111 and twenty-four semester hours of biology 
courses approved by the Department. Biology 112 is required. Only courses 
passed with a C grade or better may be included in the major sequence. The 
candidate for graduation must have maintained a C average in all of the biology 
courses in which he had enrolled, excepting Biology 101 and 102. Transfer 
students must complete at least two courses in the major sequence at Roosevelt 


College. 


Chemistry-Biology Major: Biology 111, 112 Cor 115), 200, 260, and 300; Chem- 
istry 116, 117, 216, 236, and 314. The above sequences fulfill the major and 
minor requirements for the B.S. degree. A grade point average of 2.2 in the 
above courses is required. Mathematics 101, Physics 111, and Physics 112 are 
also required. This program is not to be construed as a biochemistry major, 
but is designed to provide basic training for certain industrial positions (e. g., 
food or pharmaceutical industries). 
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Major in Medical Technology: (See page 113.) 


A limited number of assistantships in biology is available each semester to 
qualified undergraduates. 


101. 


102. 


FLL. 


112. 


1S. 


121. 


122. 


200. 


210. 


220. 


244. 


Human Biotocy I. No prerequisite. Man as an individual. The structure, function, 
and maintenance of the human body. This course and 102 are required of students 
who do not expect to take laboratory courses in biology. Lectures and demonstra- 
tions. No credit if taken after Biology 111. 


Human Brotocy II. Prerequisite, Biology 101. Man as a species of animal. Reproduc- 
tion, growth, heredity, evolution, and ecology of man are discussed. The second 
course for non-science students. Lectures and demonstrations. 


Genera Zootoecy. No prerequisite. The basic principles of zoology are discussed and 
are illustrated by laboratory studies of representative animals. The first course for 
professional students and biology majors. May be taken after 101 or 102. Lectures 
and laboratory. Four semester hours. 


Comparative VERTEBRATE ANATOMY. Prerequisite, Biology 111. The anatomy and 
evolution of vertebrate organ-systems. Representatives pi oe vertebrate Classes 
are studied in the laboratory. A course for premedical students and biology majors. 
Lectures and laboratory. Five semester hours. 


INTRODUCTION To ANaTomy. Prerequisite, Biology 102 or 111. A course in the funda- 
mentals of mammalian anatomy, with some emphasis on human anatomy. The 
lectures stress functional anatomy. A thorough study of cat anatomy is made in the 
laboratory. Two lectures and one laboratory period each week. This course parallels 
Biology 112 and credit will not be given on both courses. Designed for science 
students minoring in biology, predental students, medical technology majors, and 
prenursing students. 


Genera Borany I. No prerequisite. A basic course in the morphology, physiology, 
and ecology of seed plants. Lectures and laboratory. Four semester hours. 


GeneraL Borany II. Prerequisite, Biology 121 recommended. A continuation of 
Biology 121, stressing the evolution of the plant kingdom. Structure, life history, 
and classification of representative plants are studied. Some attention is given to 
the local flora. Lectures and laboratory. Four semester hours. 


Vertesrate Puysiotocy. Prerequisite, Biology 112 or 115. Strongly recommended: 
Chemistry 116. A fundamental course in the functions of vertebrate organ-systems. 
The physiology of the mammalian body is stressed. Lectures, discussions, and 
laboratory. Four semester hours. 


INvERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY. Prerequisite, Biology 111. The structure, relationships, life- 
histories, activities, and economic importance of the invertebrate animals (exclud- 
ing insects). Lectures, discussions, and laboratory. Four semester hours. 


VertTesrate Empryowocy. Prerequisite, Biology 112 or 115. The fundamentals of 
vertebrate development, especially as they pertain to bird and mammal embryos. 
Origin of germ cells, fertilization, cleavage, origin of germ layers, embryo forma- 
tion, embryonic membranes, placentation and organogeny are discussed. Laboratory 
studies of bird and mammal embryos. Lectures and laboratory. Four semester hours. 


ANIMAL Benavror. Prerequisite, Biology 102 or 111 and Psychology 101. A compara- 
tive study of behavior patterns as they relate to types of nervous systems in the 
animal kingdom. The ecology of behavior; responses to physical and biotic environ- 
ments, including social organization. The physiology of behavior; the endocrines, 
and neurological basis. Developmental aspects of behavior in vertebrates. Recent 
advances in analysis of instincts and learning. 
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250. Hereprry. Prerequisite, Biology 111 or 102. An introduction to genetics, including 
the laws of heredity, the role of hereditary factors in developmental physiology, 
and the relation between heredity and evolution. Lectures, discussions. 


260. Genera Bacrerio.oeGy. Prerequisite, Biology 111 and Chemistry 116 (Chemistry 216 
strongly recommended). The fundamental principles of bacteriology and their 
applications. Special attention is given to laboratory study of representative bac- 
teria and allied microorganisms. Lectures and laboratory. Four semester hours. 


300. MammMaian Hisrotocy. Prerequisite, Biology 112 or 115. The fundamentals of 
microscopic anatomy. Laboratory studies of cells, tissues, and organs supple- 
ment the lectures and discussions. Four semester hours. 


310. ParasrroLoGy. Prerequisite, Biology 112 or 115, or consent of instructor. Animal 
parasites and their relationships to man. Approximately one-third of the course 
is devoted to each of the following: protozoology, helminthology, and medical 
entomology. Lectures and laboratory. Four semester hours. 


320. Enpocrinotocy. Prerequisite, Biology 112 or 115. Recommended, Biology 200. 
An introduction to the structure, development, evolution and function of the 
glands of internal secretion. Discussion centers about the vital role of hormones in 
coordinating the activities of the body and regulating the organism’s responses to 
its environment. Stress is placed on applications of this new subject to the student’s 
particular interest, such as medicine, psychology or research. Lectures and dem- 
onstrations. 


321. ENDOCRINOLOGY LABORATORY. Prerequisite, Biology 320, or concurrently. The main- 
tenance and breeding of an animal colony, anaesthesia and surgery, injections, 
keeping records, autopsy, analysis of data, preparation of abstracts and reports. 
Limited to 12 students. One semester hour. 


360. Apvancep Bacrerioxocy. Prerequisite, Biology 260. A more detailed study of appli- 
cation of bacteriology to human life and activities. Especial attention is given to 
the fields of industrial and medical microbiology. Lectures and laboratory. Four 
semester hours. 


Business Administration 


Expert C. Frora, Acting Chairman 


Norman BAILEY ÅRTHUR PEARSON 
Rosert H. GARDNER Rosert J. SCHUBACH 
Seymour I. MANDELL FRANK STAMBERG 


Certificates in Office Management and Purchasing Administration: See 
programs outlined on pages 51 and 52. 


` 


The principal objectives of business administration courses are to equip the 
student for administrative responsibility, such as operating a business or 
division of a business, toward the end of keeping human effort and monetary 
expenditures balanced in such a manner as to achieve optimum progress toward 
the firm’s objectives. This is general administration as distinguished from the 
more specialized business functions serviced by other departments of the School 
of Commerce. Basic in scholastic preparation for such business responsibility is a 
mastery of customary forms of business organization and an intimate familiarity 
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with the administrative processes through which business ideas and policies are 
converted into products and profits. 


Courses and on-the-job training are planned to make it ‘‘second nature’ for 
prospective businessmen to (a) recognize an economic need or a market as the 
basis for a successful business, and (b) plan the servicing of such need or market 
in a way that is both profitable for the participating capital and labor and 
socially efficient from the standpoint of the community served. This latter is 
stressed as a civic and very practical responsibility. It is the responsibility of 
free enterprise to operate in a way that will not accentuate extremes of profit and 
panic — that will encourage mutual as opposed to unilateral advantage in 
business and thus encourage stability and full employment. 


Specific courses launch the student first into a survey of standard methods and 
techniques for doing business, followed by principles of industrial management, 
office administration, business psychology, purchasing, personnel administra- 
tion, budgeting, business law, transportation, and finance. 


Major in Business Administration: 
1. Students must complete the 14 liberal arts courses as specified in para- 
graph 1 on page 46. 
2. Students must complete these elementary courses: Accounting 101, 102; 
Business Administration 101; Marketing 101; and Finance 101. 


3. The following courses must also be completed: Business Administration 
200, 220, 245, 380, and one additional business administration course; 
Finance 270, and Finance 200 or 250; Personnel Administration 210; 
Business Law 201, 202; Economics 234 and one other advanced economics 


course. 

4. To complete the 60 semester-hours commerce requirement, students 
must complete nine additional semester hours of work in the School of 
Commerce. 


5. To complete the 120 semester hours required for graduation, students 
must complete an additional 18 semester hours of elective credit. 


The above degree requirements supplement those listed on pages 46-47. 


101. Inrropucrion To Business. No prerequisite. A survey of the types, functions, organ 
ization, operation, controls, and problems of business enterprises. 


200. Inpustrra, MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Business Administration 101. A study of such 
problems of production management as plant location and layout, material control, 
personnel, production, and wage incentives. 


215. Tıme anv Morton Srupy. Prerequisite, Business Administration 200 or consent. The 
techniques of both time and motion study and their interrelationships. Analysis 
of jobs for the purpose of reducing waste motion, reducing fatigue, setting wage 
rates, forecasting costs, and pricing products. Process analysis; operation analysis; 
stop-watch time study; multiple activity analysis. 
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220. Principtes or Orrice MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Business Administration 101. A 
study of office routines (purchase orders, sales orders, personnel processing, etc.); 
office services (typing, shorthand, duplicating, filing, calculating, etc.); letter 
preparation, form construction and reproduction. 


221. Prosiems or Orrice MaNaGeEMENT. Prerequisite, Business Administration 220. A 
study of management principles, methods, and controls applied to the office. 
Drill in the use of process charts, work measurement, techniques, and work sim- 
plification. 


240. Economic Grocrapuy. Prerequisite, Business Administration 101. A study of the 
effect of natural and cultural resources, physical conditions of the earth on location, 
and growth of industry and trade; the economics of production and processing of 
world basic commodities and the geographical Hebatine of markets. 


245. Busrness Psycuotocy. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. A study of the contributions of 
scientific psychology to an understanding and solution of problems of personnel 
management, working efficiency, salesmanship, advertising, and market research. 


250. PRINCIPLES or TRANSPORTATION. Prerequisite, Economics 102. An examination of public 
transportation facilities (railroad, water, air and motor carriers) from a general- 
economic and an individual-business point of view. 


251. INDUSTRIAL Trarric MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Business Administration 250, or 
consent of instructor. A study of the problems of the industrial traffic department. 
Two semester hours. 


260. Purcuasinec. Prerequisite, Business Administration 101. The principles and practices 
of centralized purchasing procedure for industrial concerns. 


262. PurcuastnG Prostems. Prerequisite, Business Administration 260, or concurrently. 
A case study of actual purchasing problems. 


310. Pusric Revations 1N Business. Prerequisite, junior standing or consent. Case studies 
will form the primary approach to such topics as measuring public opinion, eval- 
uating company policies in the light of public relations, pami a program, and 
techniques of communication and employee training in public relations. 


350. Business Reports. Prerequisite, junior standing. Practice in the preparation of busi- 
ness reports on marketing, finance, production, personnel, and general management 
problems. This course includes a survey of the aids a business reference library can 
give a business man. 


380. Business Poxicres. Prerequisite, senior standing and work in at least three fields 
of business study. This course is designed to integrate the student’s knowledge of 
business procedures. Training in the analysis and solution of complex business 
situations is provided through a study of case problems. 


390. RESEARCH IN Business ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours in busi- 
iness administration and senior standing. One to four semester hours. 


Business Law 

GERTRUDE S. METTEL, Chairman of the Business Law Division 
Harry B. Aron Bernard M. KAPLAN Mitton RUBEN 
Principal objectives in the teaching of business law are: 


1. To have the prospective business man acquire substantial familiarity 
with individual and corporate rights in customary business practices. 
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201. 


202. 


203. 


301 


2. To acquaint students with the content and use of common legal docu- 


ments such as leases, mortgages, deeds, contracts of sale, negotiable 
instruments, and the various insurance policies. 


3. To equip accounting majors with legal information to guide them in 


auditing and the preparation of reports, also to prepare for successful 
C.P.A. examination. 


Business Law I. No prerequisite. An orientation course which develops basic informa- 


tion and concepts and sets forth the sources of the existing state of the laws which 
affect business, business organizations, and business relations. It seeks to develop 
in the student a knowledge and understanding of the basic principles of contract 
law, together with the ability to apply these principles, in same or modified form, 
to the relations of agency, partnerships, ind corporations. The course aims to 
develop a tool of analysis of legal problems and situations for use in this and 
subsequent courses. 


Busıness Law II. Prerequisite, Business Law 201. A lecture, discussion, and ponies: 


solving course for students interested in the substantive rules of law of market 
relations and financial and security devices. The course deals with bailments, 
carriers, sales, suretyship and guaranty, negotiable instruments, and insurance. 


Busrness Law III. Prerequisite, Business Law 201. Primarily a course in legal property 


relations. Cursory survey is made of the law of deeds, leases, mortgages, wills, and 
bankruptcy. 


. C.P.A. Law Review. Prerequisite, Business Law 201 and 202, and consent of instruc- 


tor. A review of legal principles and their application to case problems presented 
in C.P.A. examinations in law given by the Board of Examiners. Aim is to familiar- 
ize the student with the techniques of analysis and handling of legal problems. 


Chemistry 


Warren P. Cortetyou, Chairman 


Epwarp M. A. CHANDLER EMANUEL MERDINGER 
Harry COREN NATHAN YAGOL 
ALBA MAZZITELLI 


The courses offered by the Department of Chemistry are designed to: 


1. Give essential training for: 


A. Workers in the chemical industries at various levels 
B. Prospective students of medicine and dentistry 
C. Prospective teachers of science in the public schools 


D. Prospective students of chemistry in the graduate schools, 


. Broaden the student's understanding of the physical aspects of his and 


other cultures. 


Major in Chemistry: Chemistry 116, 117, 216, 236, plus eight semester hours of 
courses numbered above 300. Other required courses: Mathematics 101, 102, 
103; Physics 111, 112. Recommended: Mathematics 115, 203, 204; Physics 211, 
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212 Cin place of 111, 112); Chemistry 341, 342. Chemistry majors transferring 
from other schools must take at least one advanced chemistry course, including 
laboratory, at Roosevelt College. This program should be chosen by students 
who expect to teach in high school or enter industry as technical salesmen. 
The limited requirements leave sufficient time to take education or commerce 
courses and many other useful combinations. The minor must be chosen from 
biology, mathematics or physics. 


Professional Major: Chemistry 116, 117, 216, 236, 317, 337, 341, 342, and 352, 
plus an advanced theory course and a second advanced course which includes 
laboratory. Other required courses: Mathematics 101, 102, 103, 203, 204; 
Physics 211, 212. Recommended: Mathematics 115. Professional chemistry 
majors transferring from other schools must take at least two advanced chemistry 
courses, one including laboratory, at Roosevelt College. 


This program is patterned after the one recommended by the American 
Chemical Society for the professional training of chemists. Any one who expects 
to continue the study of chemistry in the graduate school or to earn his living 
in a chemistry laboratory should complete this professional program. In any 
event, the Department will not recommend a student to the graduate school 
unless he has received credit in Mathematics 204 and Chemistry 342. 


Chemistry-Biology Major: Biology 111, 112 Cor 115), 200, 260, and 300; Chem- 
istry 116, 117, 216, 236, and 314. The above sequences fulfill the major and 
minor requirements for the B.S. degree. Mathematics 101, Physics 111, and 
Physics 112 are required. A grade average of 2.2 in the above courses is required. 
This program is not to be construed as a biochemistry major, but is designed to 
provide basic training for certain industrial positions (e.g., food or pharma- 
ceutical industries). 


Suggestions regarding the order in which chemistry courses and related 
courses should be taken may be obtained, in mimeographed form, from any 
chemistry teacher or registration adviser. 


A limited number of assistantships in chemistry are available each semester 
to qualified undergraduates. 


100. Inrropuctory GeneraL Cuemistry. No prerequisite. Two lectures and four hours 
of laboratory per week. Does not count toward a chemistry major or minor. Broad 
general survey of chemistry. Elementary principles of inorganic chemistry. The 
objectives of qualitative and quantitative analysis, organic, physical, and nuclear 
chemistry. A Deepan of the services of chemistry to agriculture, medicine, and 
industry. Four semester hours. 


116. GeneraL Cuemistry. Prerequisite, one year of high school algebra Cor Mathematics 
99) and one year of high school chemistry (or Chemistry 100). Three lectures and 
six hours of laboratory per week. Principles of inorganic chemistry: the kinetic- 
molecular theory, atomic structure and the periodic table, oxidation-reduction, 
solutions, chemical equilibrium, and the study of some representative non-metals 
and metals. Five semester hours. 
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117. GENERAL CHEMISTRY AND Systematic Quatirative ANALysi8. Prerequisite, Chem- 
istry 116. Three lectures and six hours of laboratory per week. The study of the 
elements and their compounds from the points of view of atomic structure, the 
periodic table, and is NiE analysis. The principles of chemical equilibrium 
and of ionization theory are repeatedly applied to reactions of industrial and 
analytical importance. The laboratory wok is primarily qualitative analysis. 
Five semester hours. 


216. Orcanic Cuemistry I. Prerequisite, Chemistry 117 or 112. Three lectures and four 
to six hours of laboratory per week. Required of chemistry majors and premedical 
students and required of medical technicians who expect to take Chemistry 314. 
A selected body of factual and theoretical material involving the study of the 
functional groups of both aliphatic and aromatic compounds. Five semester hours. 


236. INORGANIC QUANTITATIVE ANatysis I. Prerequisite, Chemistry 216. Two lectures 
and eight hours of laboratory per week. Mostly volumetric analysis with one or 
two experiments in gravimetric analysis. Acid-base, oxidation-reduction, and 
precipitation titrations. Five semester hours. 


304. INTRODUCTION To Puysicat Cuemistry. Prerequisite, Chemistry 236. Three lectures 
r week. No laboratory. The student may receive credit for Chemistry 304 or 341, 
bist not for both. A simplified course in physical chemistry required of premedical 
students, emphasizing he physical chemistry of dilute solutions. Three semester 

hours. 


314. Biochemistry. Prerequisite, Chemistry,216 and 236 (304 recommended). Three lec- 
tures and two to three hours of laboratory per week. This course is especially de- 
signed for students majoring in biology and chemistry, majors in chemistry, medi- 
cal laboratory technicians and students intending to do graduate work in biochem- 
istry. A general course covering the carbohydrates, proteins, fats, enzymes, vita- 
mins related with plant and animal life. The chemistry of respiration, digestion, 
absorption, secretion and excretion. Lectures, recitations, discussions, and labora- 
tory. Four semester hours. 


317. Orcanıc Cuemistry II. Prerequisite, Chemistry 216. Three lectures and four to six 
hours of laboratory per week. Required of professional chemistry majors and 
recommended for students who plan to do advanced scientific work in medicine or 
chemical engineering. A continuation of the study of aliphatic and aromatic 
compounds on a more advanced level. Five semester hours. 


337. InorGaNic Quantitative Anatysis II. Prerequisite, Chemistry 236 and Physics 212. 
Three lectures and six hours of laboratory per week. Instrumental Analysis. Use 
of the pH meter. Use of electrical equipment for the study of acid-base, oxidation- 
reduction, and precipitation reactions. Use of special equipment for electrodeposi- 
tion, polarography, spectrophotometry, and a The theory of these 
instruments and a number of others is studied. Required of all professional chem- 
istry majors. Five semester hours. 


341. Paysican Cuemistry I. Prerequisite, Chemistry 216, 236, Mathematics 204, Physics 
212. Three lectures and one laboratory period per week. Required of professional 
majors. A study of gases, liquids, solids, solutions, and elementary thermodynamics 
including homogeneous equilibrium. Four semester hours. 


342. Paysicat Cuemistry II. Prerequisite, Chemistry 341. Three lectures and one labora- 
tory period per week. Required of professional majors. Heterogeneous equilibria, 
phase rule, conductance in solution, electrochemistry, and chemical kinetics. Four 
semester hours. 


348-349. Spectan ProsLems ın Cuemistry. Prerequisite, consent of instructor and depart- 
ment chairman. An opportunity for the chemistry major to develop his aptitude 
for independent research. Two to five semester hours. 
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Courses Open TO Bora UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Each of these courses carries two semester hours credit unless indicated 
otherwise. 


351. Hisrory or Cuemistry. Prerequisite, twenty-four semester hours of chemistry, 
including Chemistry 341. A study of the evolution of major ideas and principles 
in chemistry and of the lives of the men who developed them. 


352. Use or Caemicat Literature. Prerequisite, twenty-four semester hours of chemistry 
and reading knowledge of German. A survey and summary of the resources of the 
typical chemical library and the application of this knowledge to the solution of 
individual problems in chemical bibliography and abstracting. 


363. Surrace Cuemistry AND Co ttoips. Prerequisite, Chemistry 342. The theories and 
properties of surfaces and colloidal systems. 


366. EXPERIMENTAL Puysican Cxremistry. Prerequisite, Chemistry 342. A laboratory 
course designed to give the student further training in the techniques of physical- 
chemical measurements. 


371-372. Organic Mecuanisms. Prerequisite, Chemistry 341 and one year of Organic 
Chemistry. Lecture presentation and discussion of the more successful physical 
chemical theories which, by analysis of the factors influencing reactions, seek to 
interpret the course of such organic reactions as multiple bond addition, meta- 
thesis, replacement, polymerization, and molecular sonra en Electron and 
stereochemical theories are emphasized. Research papers and problems. 


374-375. Specian Topics ın Brocnemistry. Prerequisite, Chemistry 314. Chemistry of 
hormones and vitamins. Advanced studies in blood chemistry, or other topics to 
meet the needs of those currently registered. 


376. Orcanic Quatitative ANALysiIs. Prerequisite, twenty semester hours of chemistry, 
including a year of Organic Chemistry. Lecture and laboratory scrutiny of those 
likenesses and differences in the physical and chemical properties of organic 
compounds which permit in a more or less systematic fashion their isolation, 
characterization, and identification. Unknowns. Problems. 


377. OrGanic Preparations. Prerequisite, twenty-five semester hours of chemistry, 
including a year of Organic Chemistry. Practice and discussion of those funda- 
mental techniques and reactions generally useful in the synthesis of organic 
compounds: condensation, addition, metathesis, replacement, and molecular 
rearrangement as effected within various environments. Research papers. 


381. Taeory or Oprican Meraons or Cuemicat ANatysis. Prerequisite, Chemistry 341. 
The theory of the following instruments will be considered: visual colorimeters, 
photoelectric colorimeter and fluorescence meters, turbidimeters, nephelometers, 
spectrophotometers and flame photometers, spectrographs, X-Ray diffraction 
cameras, radio-activity meters, refractometers and interferometers, and polar- 
imeters. Most of the instruments will be available for study in the laboratory, in 
Chemistry 386. 


382. Taeory or Erecrrican Metuops or Cuemicat Anatysis. Prerequisite, Chemistry 
342. The theory of the following instruments will be studied: mass spectrometers, 
pH meters, potentiometric titration devices, conductance titration devices, 
electroplating devices and polarographs. All of these instruments except the mass 
spectrometer will be available for study in the laboratory, in Chemistry 387. 


386. Lasoratory IN OpricaL Mernops or CaemicaL ANatysis. Prerequisite, Chemistry 
341; concurrent registration in Chemistry 381 is recommended. Most of the instru- 
ments covered in the theory course will be available for study in the laboratory. 
One semester hour. 
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387. Lasporatory IN Execrrican Mernops or Cuemicat ANAtysis. Prerequisite, Chem- 
istry 342; concurrent registration in Chemistry 382 is recommended. All of the 
instruments covered in the theory course except the mass spectrometer will be 
available for study in the laboratory. One semester hour. 


Courses OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


461-462. ADVANCED PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 

467-468-469. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY RESEARCH AND SEMINAR. 

471-472. ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

474. ENZYME AND FERMENTATION CHEMISTRY. 

476. ADVANCED ORGANIC PREPARATIONS. 

477-478-479. OrGanic Cuemistry Group RESEARCH AND SEMINAR. 
481-482. ApvaNncep ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

487-488-489. ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY Group RESEARCH AND SEMINAR. 
491-492. ADVANCED INoRGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

495. INORGANIC PREPARATIONS. 


Culture Studies* 


Orro Wirt, Chairman 


Davai BRENES Jerzy GLIKSMAN Martin O. SopERBACK 
SUNDER JosHI Lucya GLiksMAN Lorenzo D. TURNER 
Rose Hum Lee Herermur Hırsca Percy WHITEING 


Scientific and technological achievements have brought the hitherto isolated 
peoples of the world face to face in a global community. They cannot under- 
stand one another because of differences in language. Even when the language 
barrier is overcome, they find a good neighbor policy difficult because the ideas, 
customs and aspirations of one people do not make sense to the others. 


Roosevelt College was founded as the result of an effort to provide equality 
of educational opportunity, regardless of ancestry or ancestral differences. 
Believing in the worth and potentialities of men, whatever their background, 
the Faculty of Roosevelt College has concerned itself with the means of over- 
coming the divisive effects of differences in cultural heritage. In addition to 
what is attempted in many departmental courses the Faculty has approved the 
organization of a number of culture studies which are designed to acquaint 
the student with the various cultural areas of the world. The cultures studied 
are universally significant and the period chosen for study is important for its 
own people as well as significantly related to contemporary world problems. 


When the student has learned to interpret a people's culture intelligently, he 
may find that the people whom he has studied have political and other interests 
which are antagonistic to his own. But whether self-interest dictates coopera- 
tion or rivalry, an improved understanding of diverse cultures should reduce 


* See also Regional Studies, page 147. 
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intercultural fear and suspicion which prevent men from assessing intelligently 
their international and interracial relations. 


From time to time the Faculty will change the list of culture studies. The 
offerings during the current academic year will be drawn from the following list: 


210. Latrn-America. 

220. Inp1a. 

230. GERMANY sINCE 1870. 

240. ArricAN CULTURE AND ITs SURVIVALS IN THE New Wor _p. 
250. SCANDINAVIA. 

260. CHINA. 

270. France since 1870. 

280. JAPAN. 

290. Mopern Russia. 

Prerequisite, sophomore standing. 


The courses listed above are electives for all students and may be used to 
satisfy certain requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree. Roosevelt College 
also offers major sequences of study in the cultures of the world. 


Economics 

Warrer Weisskorr, Chairman 
Josera HackMAN CHARLES A. ORR 
ALBERT HALASI Rorr A. WEIL 


ABBA P. LERNER 


The Department of Economics holds its primary purpose to be the teaching of 
factual economic knowledge and of interpretative economic analysis in order 
to help the students to understand the operation of the economic system. The 
students will be familiarized with the analytical frame of reference which 
economists have developed and are currently developing, as tools for the inter- 
pretation of economic facts. In addition to transmitting the existing body of 
economic knowledge and of economic analysis, the Department stresses in its 
offerings the interrelation among the various social sciences and endeavors to 
educate students by preparing them for better citizenship through enlightened 
rational social action. 


Major in Economics: The offerings of the Department can be grouped as follows: 


1. Courses required of all majors in economics: Economics 101, 102; 
Finance 210; Economics 234, 240, and 250. 
2. Price theory: 250, 251, 302, and 330. 
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Macro-Economics and Dynamic theory: 201, 240, 380, and 385. 
Labor: 209, 211, 277, 290, and 315. 

Public Finance: 272, 373. 

International Economics: 270, 371. 

Institutional Economics: 190, 220, 221, 239. 

Historical Economics: 130, 203, 302, and 333. 

Statistics: 234, 236, and 335. 


rea ee . PS 


10. Methodology: 390, 392. 


Majors are required to take all courses listed in Group 1 and at least four 
courses, each one in a different group (groups 2 to 10 above), to be approved by 
their departmental adviser. For those who intend to proceed with graduate 
studies in economics, Economics 236 and 335 and Mathematics 101, 102, 103, 
and 204 are recommended. One year of accounting is also recommended. Courses 
in related fields, such as political science, sociology, psychology, and philosophy 
should be taken as electives. 


101. 


102. 


130. 


190. 


201. 


203. 


209. 


210. 
211. 


220. 


221. 


INtRopuction To Economics. No prerequisite. A general survey of basic economic 
facts, concepts and problems of a descriptive and institutional nature, dealing with 
the principal characteristics and functions of an economic system. 


Economic Principues. Prerequisite, Economics 101. An introduction to the principles 
and techniques of economic analysis, specifically dealing with the operation of 
the market system in determining relative prices. 


Economic History or tHe Unitep Srares. No prerequisite. A general survey of the 
economic development of the United States. 


Consumer Economics. Prerequisite, Economics 101. A study of the role of consumers 
in the economic system. 


Current Economic Prosiems. Prerequisite, Economics 102, or consent of instructor. 
The course deals with ae E y a economic problems and policies of current inter- 
est. Especially recommended for students not majoring in economics. 


European Economic Hiısrory. Prerequisite, Economics 101, History 101, or consent 
of instructor. A discussion of the concept, origin and development of industrial 
society from the Middle Ages to the present. 


è 

UnionisM AND Lasor OrGANizaTIONs. Prerequisite, Economics 101. History, struc- 
ture, and functions of unionism and labor organizations in the United States and 
abroad. 


Money AND Bankına. (See Finance 210.) 


LABOR AND GoverNMENT. Prerequisite, Economics 101. A study of the part played 
by the legislative bodies, the courts, and law enforcement agencies in disputes 
between labor organizations and management. 


ĪNDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS AND Monopo vy. Prerequisite, Economics 101. A study of 
the conditions which lead to the development of monopolies and combinations; 
the problems of public policy, created by the attempt at their control and regula- 
tion. 


Socar Controt or Business. Prerequisite, Economics 102. A study of the institutions 
and agencies for the control of utilities, prices and of the economy as a whole and 
of the economic problems of this type of control. 
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234. Exementary Sraristics. Prerequisite, Mathematics 100, or equivalent. A course 
designed to acquaint the student with statistical techniques used in the collec- 
tion, tabulation, analysis and interpretation of economics and social data. Deals 
specifically with measures of central tendency and dispersion, simple sampling, 
time series, index numbers, and simple correlation. 


236. INTERMEDIATE Statistics. Prerequisites, Economics 234, or Education 235 and Mathe- 
matics 102, or equivalent. A continuation of Economics 234, stressing non-linear, 
multiple, and partial correlation, curve-fitting, contingency and sampling prob- 
lems. 


239. Housinc 1n Contemporary Society. (See Sociology 233.) 


240. Money and Prices. Prerequisite, Economics 102 and Finance 210. Analysis of the 
principal theories of the purchasing power of money and the interrelations of the 
monetary system with banking, interest, employment, and business fluctuations 


and monetary policy. 


250. Economic Tueory. Prerequisite, Economics 102. An intermediate course in economic 
theory, dealing with the nature and the purpose of the price mechanism; perfect 
and imperfect competition and monopoly; the cooperation of the factors of pro- 
duction in the economic process; the distribution of the product among the owners 
of the factors of ene price determination within industries and in the 
economy as a whole. 


251. Imperrect COMPETITION IN AMERICAN INpDustRy. Prerequisite, Economics 102. A 
survey of the theory of imperfect competition and its application to the study of 
price and production policies in American industry. Topics such as product differ- 
entiation, patents, basing-point pricing, price leadership, market sharing, “‘cut- 
throat’’ competition, etc., will be discussed and supplemented by an economic 
analysis of such industries as the cigarette, electric lamp, steel, meat packing, 
and cotton textile industries. Economics 250 is recommended, but not required 
as a prerequisite. 


270. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANce. Prerequisite, Economics 102 and Finance 210. 
An introduction to the theory of international trade and finance; a survey of 
American commercial policies past and present; a study of problems involving 
tariffs, quotas, foreign exchange restrictions, and of the role of exports in a full 
employment program. 


272. Pusiic Finance. Prerequisite, Economics 101. A survey of Federal, State and local 
finance with particular stress on the following topics: budgetary policy, ‘‘justice’’ 
in taxation, the Federal income tax and plans for its reform; other types of taxes 
especially property taxation, patterns of governmental expenditures, and the 
fundamentals of fiscal policy. 


277. Soctau Security. Prerequisite, Economics 102, Political Science 101, or consent of 
instructor. Historical, economic and legal aspects of social security systems with 
emphasis on the current problems of social security in the United States. Topics 
discussed are: public assistance, unemployment compensation, disability compen- 
sation, health insurance, old age and survivor insurance, GI benefits. The costs of 
insurance and the sources of funds are studied as well as the economic and political 
implications of the various insurance systems. 


290. Fiero Worx ın Lazsor Retations. Practice teaching in labor education classes, or 
= a F work in labor relations under the supervision of a faculty adviser. 
wo, three or four semester hours. 
Courses Open To Bora UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


300. INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY AND PERSONALITY STRUCTURE. Prerequisite, courses in economics, 
philosophy, sociology, and psychology, and senior standing, or consent of in- 
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302. 


315. 


330. 


333. 


335. 


371. 


373. 


380. 


385. 


structor. A study of the interrelations of industrial institutions, value-attitudes, 
and personality structure. The changes in the American economic system will be 
analyzed from the socio-economic and psycho-cultural point of view. 


Hisrory or Economic Tuoucut. Prerequisite, Economics 102, History 101, Philoso- 
phy 101, and junior standing, or consent of instructor. A study of the development 
of economic thought from the classical English economists to Keynes. The inter- 
relation between economic and other ideas in the field of politics, sociology and 
psychology, and the development of the Western system of thought is empha- 
sized. Economic thought is approached from the functional viewpoint and its 
role in the history of culture is studied. 


Tue Economic Prostems or Lagor. Prerequisite, Economics 102, 209, or consent of 
instructor. A discussion of theoretical issues of labor economics, such as theory 
of wages, the effects of wage increases, the economic effects of collective bargain- 
ing, theories of unemployment, etc. 


Tue Economics or PLANNING. Prerequisite, Economics 102 and junior standing. A 
study of the economic problems involved in planning; the use of the price mech- 
anism in planning; the use of private enterprise in planning; planning of the level 
of employment and the level of investment; the disrcibarion of income and eco- 
nomic incentives; the relationship between economics, freedom and planning; 
economic democracy and the price mechanism. 


Comparative Economic Systems. Prerequisite, Economics 102, 250, or one course 
on the 200 level in political science or philosophy, or consent of instructor. This 
course deals with the development of Utopian and Marxist thought, with a com- 
parison of the theory and practice of capitalism, anarchism, syndicalism, guild 
socialism, and similar movements for economic reform. 


Apvancep Sratistics. Prerequisite, Mathematics 102 and Economics 236. The 
course is concerned chiefly with applications of new techniques in statistics to 
the fields of production, marketing, economics, personnel administration, so- 
ciology, and political science. Topics are: basic notions of statistical inference, 
sequential analysis, sampling from human populations, discriminant function, 
and aoo parami methods. Other topics of particular interest to the class may 
be treated. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND CarıraL Movements. Prerequisite, Economics 102, Fi- 
nance 210, or consent of instructor. The theory of international economic rela- 
tions, factor prices and international trade; international investment, transfer 
problems and terms of trade; types of interference with international trade and 
payments; international trade and national employment policies; international 
currency arrangements. 


Fiscau Pouicy. Prerequisite, Economics 102, Finance 210, and at least one course on 
the 200 level in economics or commerce, or consent of instructor. The economic 
problems of government finance in the light of modern economic theory. 


Prosperity AND Depression (Business Cycies). Prerequisite, Economics 102, Fi- 
nance 210, and at least one course on the 200 level in economics or commerce, or 
consent of instructor. A discussion of the theories, statistics and facts of economic 
fluctuations. 


Keynesian Economics. Prerequisite, Economics 102, Finance 210, Economics 280, 
or consent of instructor. The theory of employment; its relation to Say’s law and 
Classical Economics; the theoretical as against the practical importance of the 
rate of interest; equilibrium analysis me process analysis; completions of the 
Keynesian system; stagnation theories, Keynesianism, Capitalism and Socialism. 
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390-392. Economics AND THE SociAL Sciences. Prerequisite, Economics 102, Political 
Science 101, Sociology 101, Philosophy 101, Psychology 101, and junior standing, 
or consent of instructor. A seminar course on the interrelations between economics, 

litical science, sociology, anthropology, psychology, history and philosophy. 
a. methods, delimitations and common areas of these sciences. Interrelation 
of economic, social, cultural and psychological factors in various cultures and the 
interdependence of systems of socio-economic thought and of economic conditions. 
Cross-currents between culture, personality-types, and systems of thought in the 
social sciences. The students will be required to do their own research and to make 
oral and written reports. Whenever the course is given under a different number 
(390-392), emphasis will be on one of the above mentioned sciences and its inter- 
relation with economics. The course can be taken for credit three times as 390, 


391 and 392. 


Courses OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 
Economics 400. Tue THEORY or EMPLOYMENT 
Economics 401. ApvaNncep Economic THEORY 
Economics 402. History AND PuiLosopnHy or Economic ANALYSIS 
Economics 403. CAPITALISM: Irs NATURE, ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
Economics 404. WeLrarg Economics 


Economics 405. RESEARCH SEMINAR 


Suggested Program With a Major in Economics 


(LEADING To THE DEGREE or BACHELOR or Arts) 


The program outlined below is illustrative of the type of four-year programs 
(six-years for part-time students) available in the departments of instruction in 
Liberal Arts. Any such program has to be approved by the departmental adviser. 
In all such programs a large number of elective courses are to be chosen by the 
student in consultation with the adviser in his chosen department of concen- 
tration. In this way, the particular needs and interests of the student, including 
his vocational aims, may be provided for most effectively. 


For Full-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 3 Eng. 102 — Composition II 
3 Phil. 101 — Philosophical 3 Hist. 101 — Main Currents in 
Foundations I European History 
3 Biology 101 — Human Biol- 3 Biology 102 — Human Biol- 
ogy I ogy Il 
3 Econ. 101 — Introduction to 3 Econ. 102 — Principles ot 
Economics Economics 
3 Hist. 105 — Main Currents 3 *Elective 


in U. S. History 


* One year of a modern foreign language or culture study is required. 
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SECOND YEAR 


3 Eng. 201 — Introduction to 3 Lit. 202 — Masterpieces of 
Literature European Literature 
3 Fin. 210 — Money and Bank- 3 Art. 101 — Enjoyment of Fine 
ing Arts 
3 Psych. 101 — Psychology of 3 Phy. Sci. 102 — The Physical 
Everyday Life Universe 
3 Pol. Sci. 101 — Elements of 3 Soc. 101 — Introduction to 
Political Science Sociology 
3 Phy. Sci. 101 — The Physi- 3 Econ. 234 — Elementary Sta- 
cal Universe tistics 
THIRD YEAR 
3 Econ. 220— Industrial 3 Econ. 250 — Economic 
Combinations Theory 
3 Econ. 240— Money and 3 Econ. 272 — Public Finance 
Prices 3 Econ. 236 — Intermediate 
3 Econ. 130 — Economic His- Statistics 
tory of the U. S. 6 Electives 
6 Electives 
FOURTH YEAR 
3 Econ. 209 — Unionism and 3 Econ. 270 — International 
Labor Organizations Trade and Finance 
3 Econ. 302 — History of Eco- 3 Econ. 385 — Keynesian Eco- 
nomic Thought nomics 
3 Econ. 380 — Prosperity and 9 Electives 
Depression 
6 Electives 
For Part-Time Students 
FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 3 Eng. 102 — Composition II 
3 Phil. 101 — Philosophical 3 Econ. 101 — Introduction to 
Foundations I Economics 
3 Biology 101 — Human Biol- 3 Biology 102 — Human 
ogy I Biology II 
SUMMER TERM 
Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Elective 
SECOND YEAR 
3 Econ. 102 — Principles of 3 Econ. 203 — European Eco- 
Economics nomic History 
3 Hist. 101 — Main Currents 3 Hist. 105 — Main Currents in 
in European History U. S. History 
3 Fin. 210 — Money and Bank- or 
ing Am. Culture 205 — The Amer- 
ican Heritage 
3 Elective 
SUMMER TERM 
Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Pol. Sci. 101 — Elements of 
Political Science 
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THIRD YEAR 
3 Phy. Sci. 101 — The Physical 3 
Universe 
3 Soc. 101 — Introduction to 3 
Sociology s 
3 Econ. 234 — Elementary 3 
Statistics 
SUMMER TERM 
Sem. Hrs. | Course 
3 *Elective 
FOURTH YEAR 
3 Eng. 201 — Introduction to 3 
iterature 
3 Econ. 250 — Economic 3 
w Theory 
3 Econ. 201 — Current Eco- 3 
nomic Problems 
SUMMER TERM 
Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 *Elective 
FIFTH YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
3 | Econ. 272 — Public Finance 3 
or 
Econ. 373 — Fiscal Policy 3 
3 Econ. 209 — Unionism and 
Labor Organizations 3 
3 Elective 
SIXTH YEAR 
3 Econ. 302 — History of Eco- 3 
nomic Thought 
3 Econ. 385 — Keynesian Eco- 6 


nomics 
3 Elective 
Education 


Economics — Education 


Phy. Sci. 102 — The Physical 
Universe 

Psych. 101 — Psychology of 
Everyday Life 

Econ. 240—Money and 
Prices 


Lit. 202 — Great Books ot 
Continental Europe 

Econ. 236 — Intermediate 
Statistics 

Econ. 220 — Industrial Com- 
binations 


Course 


Econ. 380 — Prosperity and 
Depression 

Econ. 211 — Labor and Gov- 
ernment 

Elective 


Econ. 270 — International 
Economic Relations 
Electives 


Frances R. Horwicn, Chairman 


WILLARD ABRAHAM 
Donatp Baum 
PEARL DRUBECK 
BENJAMIN ELKIN 
Davip FAEGRE 
Varer T. HiL 
GEORGE Ivins 
James MANN 


Jura Mason 
EGGERT MEYER 

G. NıcHoLAs PASTER 
CHARLEMAE ROLLINS 
HELEN SCHMIDT 
A1LEEN SCHOEPPE 
Jack SMALL 


The function of this department is the education of teachers for nursery schools, 
kindergartens, elementary and secondary schools, and for certain phases of the 


* One year of a modern foreign language or culture study is required. 
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expanding educational field outside the school. Attention is directed to the 
initial preparation as well as the in-service education of the teacher. 


The Education Department seeks to obtain as a student body young men and 
young women possessing in the highest possible degree the personal and pro- 
fessional potentialities which promise most for effective work in the schools of 
America. Such qualities as good character, pleasing and dynamic personality, 
high intellectual ability, good physical and mental health, professional inter- 
ests, eagerness to accept responsibility, sincerity of purpose, and a good record of 
past performance in the school and community are considered essentials for 
those who hope to meet the requirements of the Department and rise to the 
expected level of service in teaching. 


The selection of those best qualified for a given vocation is always a difficult 
matter. It is especially difficult in the profession of teaching by reason of the 
high personal and professional qualities necessary and the responsibilities which 
must be accepted. Many who aspire to teach are unfitted for such service. The 
choice of teaching as a profession by those who are not highly qualified, by 
those who are unwilling to accept the responsibilities of so important a civic 
service, should be discouraged. Teaching should no longer be open to those who 
seek to make it a stepping stone to another vocation, or to those who enter it 
as a temporary expediency. The quality of education in America can be im- 
proved only in relation to the increasing numbers of superior individuals 
entering teaching as a professional career and by the attainment of high ideals 
and high standards of service. The first task of the Department, therefore, is to 
discover such individuals. The second task is to make the challenge of teaching 
sufficiently real. 


Major Sequence: Students planning to qualify as teachers for nursery school, 
kindergarten and primary grades or for the elementary school should work out 
a major sequence in the Education Department. A sample of such a sequence is: 
Education 201, 202, 205, 206, 212, 215, 222, 255, 265, and 297. 


Prospective high school teachers are required to follow a major sequence in 
an area other than the Department of Education and, in addition, take the 
following courses in the Department of Education: 201, 202, 203 and 204. Other 
courses are determined by the state certification requirements in the state, county 
or city where the student wishes to teach. 


All students, including those desiring to transfer from another institution, prior to 
registering for Education 203, 204, 205, 205X, 206 and 206X, are required to do 
the following: 

l. File an application for admission to the teacher-education program. 
This application should be filed by March 1 for admission to courses 
during the summer session or fall semester, and by November 1 for 
admission to courses during the spring semester. 
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2. Have an interview with one or more members of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Education. Specific details concerning the filing of applications 
for courses and the carrying out of interviews are posted on bulletin 
boards some weeks before registration. Additional information may be 
secured from the Education Office in Room 342. 


Upon request, transfer students may receive essential information from 
the Office of Admissions. 


Teacher Placement: The Department of Education maintains a Teacher 
Placement Office to assist graduates desirous of obtaining teaching positions. 
The Teacher Placement Office will act as a depository for credentials of any 
graduate of Roosevelt College who desires to teach, but will recommend only 
those who have taken the teacher-training sequence of the Department of Edu- 
cation. This will include (1) those who have completed the entire sequence at 
Roosevelt College and (2) those who have transferred into it and have completed 
the sequence at Roosevelt College. 

201. Founpations or Epucation I. No prerequisite other than sophomore standing. An 
introductory course in the practice and sheo of those experiences which are 
basic to the tasks of education. These tasks are focused on the teaching of students 
to direct their own behavior critically so that both individual and social actions 
will lead consistently to goals in the broad field of education which are most 


highly appraised by all. The basic educational experience, therefore, is the experi- 
ence of the individual in the social group. 


This course is built around group experience in which educational pole 
are stated, discussed, and acted upon. A student in this course will be induced to: 
1. Achieve an introductory knowledge of educational literature. 
2. Develop an understanding of educational controversies. 
3. Perceive the contributions and inadequacies of contemporary educational 
practice. 
. Develop a satisfaction in working with people and the ability so to do. 
Realize the necessity for physical and mental health. 
. Encourage an enthusiasm for learning. 
. Develop an understanding of the learning process. 
. Perceive the educational implications in the various elements of our culture. 
Atrive tentatively at reasonable conclusions on which he is prepared to act. 
10. Understand how to implement the above skills in actual practice. 


WOON AWA 


This course meets the Illinois certification requirements for Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. 


202. Founpations or Epucation II. Prerequisite, Education 201. A continuation of 
the type of learning which was initiated in Education 201. This course builds 
upon che foundation laid in Education 201, a structure of experiences by means of 
which the special vocational interests of the student may be further pursued in a 
much deeper and sharply focused manner. Special attention will be given to the 
development of American education and to the application of the concepts learned 
in Education 201 to specific requirement for American Public Education. 


203. BACKGROUNDS FOR TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY ScHoo.. Prerequisite, Education 
201 and 215, or 215 to be taken concurrently, and consent of Department. An 
introduction to the problems of teaching in the secondary school. Class meets 


a 
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three hours per week; approximately six hours per week are spent in observation 
in secondary school and other classes and groups. Discussions and reading relate 
to the history of the American secondary school, the nature of the secondary 
school population, youth problems today, developments in the secondary school 
seeiculan, relation between the secondary hott and the community, and prin- 
ciples of teaching. Observation includes visits to various types of secondary 
mu eat and class rooms, and assignment to individual classes foe observation of 
instruction. Other visits are made to observe children in various environments, 
such as settlement houses, orphanages, juvenile courts, and special schools. Films 
are shown which demonstrate teaching methods and present students in different 
situations and localities. Some time is devoted to the use of audio-visual aids in 
the secondary school. Six semester hours. 


204. Srupenr TEACHING AND SEMINAR IN THE SECONDARY ScHoo.. Prerequisite, Educa- 
tion 203 and consent of Department. Seminar meets three hours per week. At 
least ten secondary-school class periods per week are spent in direct observation 
and student teaching under supervision of the room teacher and in close co- 
Operation with the college instructor. Seminar meetings will take up problems 
relating to the planning of instruction, measurement of the outcomes of instruc- 
tion, interpretation of intelligence and achievement test scores, individual guid- 
ance of high school youth, classroom management, the improvement of reading, 
and special problems in a specific subject field. Wide reading in the professional 
literature is required. Students assume responsibility for the actual teaching of a 
high school class. Six semester hours. 


205. BACKGROUNDS FOR TEACHING IN THE ELementary Scuoot. Prerequisite, Education 
201 and consent of Department. An introduction to problems of teaching in the 
elementary school. Class meets five hours per week; approximately ten hours 
pe week are spent in observation and participation in elementary school classes, 
or which all mornings must be kept free. Discussions and reading relate to pean- 
lems of the development of children at various age levels, promotions and classi- 
fication, the changing elementary school curriculum, the community school, 
children’s literature, the improvement of reading, the individualization of in- 
struction, purposeful learning, the planning of instruction, and classroom man- 
agement. Wide reading in the professional literature is required. Numerous trips 
a made to see children in elementary schools of various kinds. Nine semester 

ours. 


205X. BACKGROUNDS FoR TEACHING IN THE Nursery ScHmooL, KINDERGARTEN, AND 
Primary Grapes. Prerequisite, Education 201 and consent of Department. An 
introduction to the problems of teaching young children. Class meets five hours 
per week; approximately ten hours per week are spent in observation and partici- 
pation in school groups, for which all mornings must be kept free. Discussions 
and reading relate to problems of the development of young children, their group 
needs, children’s literature, discipline, music, reading readiness, creative expres- 
sion and purposeful learning. Wide reading in the professional literature is re- 
quired. Numerous trips are made to see children in a variety of schools. Nine 
semester hours. 


206. STUDENT TEACHING AND SEMINAR IN THE ELEMENTARY ScHoo.. Prerequisite, Educa- 
tion 205 and consent of Department. Seminar meets four hours per week. Approx- 
imately ten hours per week are spent in actual teaching of individuals and classes 
in the elementary school, or in preparation of material and evaluation of outcomes. 
The seminar program will consist largely of study of problems raised in connec- 
tion with teaching duties. Although no fixed curriculum is followed in the sem- 
inar meetings, systematic research and consecutive study of real problems will be 
provided for. Criticism of unit plans and reports actually employed in teaching 
will occupy much of the time in seminar meetings. Another major activity will 
be the systematic study of individual children. Nine semester hours. 
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206X.Srupgent TEACHING AND SEMINAR IN Noursgry Scuoot, KINDERGARTEN, AND 


212. 


RES, 
216. 


217. 


218. 


219. 


220. 


221. 


222. 


225. 


Primary Grapes. Prerequisite, Education 205X and consent of Department. 
Seminar meets four hours per week. Approximately ten hours per week are spent 
in actual teaching of individuals and tlasses and in preparation of materials. The 
seminar meetings will be devoted largely to the study of problems found in teach- 
ing. Evaluation of pkans and reports employed in teaching will be made. Another 
major activity will be the study of individual children. Nine semester hours. 


Tue Teacninc or READING IN THe Evementary Scuoot. Prerequisites, Education 
201 and either 203 or 205, or to be taken concurrently. Considers objectives, 
methods, materials, and place of reading in the school program. Special attention ts 
given to reading readiness; word perception, including phonics; remedial treat- 
ment; reading in the content fields; function of oral reading; critical reading; 
stimulation of independent reading; evaluation of progress. 


EpucaTionat Psycuorocy. (See Psychology 215.) 


Use or Aupio-Visuat Ains ın Epucartion. Prerequisite, Education 201 and either 
Education 203 or Education 205. A survey of sources of audio-visual aids, with 
instruction in the classroom, utilization of records, films, and other audio-visual 
materials. 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. No prerequisite. A nony of contemporary publications 
in the field of juvenile literature, along with reading lists, books, and periodicals 
on the subject of utilization of children’s literature. 


Earty Cuitpuoop Epucarion. No prerequisite. Emphasis is placed on the under- 
standing of individual and group needs and interests of young children. Present 
school programs are studied with relationship to recent studies as the basis for 
designing more effective school programs for children in nursery school, kinder- 
garten and primary grades. 


LANGUAGE Arts IN THE ELementary Scuoot. Prerequisite, Education 201, or con- 
sent of instructor. Study of objectives, materials and methods of instruction; or- 
ganization of learning experiences at the different grade levels with special em- 
phasis on individual differences; evaluation of achievement; examination of courses 
of study, research studies, and the literature in the field; evaluation of current 
practices; assistance to teachers who are interested in language problems and 
methods of teaching. 


EDUCATION AND THE CONTEMPORARY Scene. Prerequisite, Education 201 and 202, 
or consent of instructor. A study of the effect of current political, social, and eco- 
nomic developments upon the school organization and curriculum. 


ELEMENTARY ScHooL Curricutum. Prerequisite, Education 201, or teaching experi- 
ence. A consideration of the elementary school curriculum in the modern school. 
Meaning of curriculum as related to the general objectives of education and to the 
principles of child growth and child psychology. Selection of suitable curricular 
materials and organization according to agreed-upon educational philosophies. 
Examination of curricular materials and special studies of ‘‘frontier’’ types of 
content currently influencing curriculum construction. 


ArTs AND Crarrs IN THE Erementary Scnoot. Prerequisite, Education 201. A prac- 
tical emphasis on methods and attitudes conducive to the pie ee of creative 
artistic interests and skills in elementary school children. A wide variety of ma- 
terials and tools will be used. This course is required of all Education majors. 
Double period. Four semester hours. 


Principces or Guipance. Prerequisite, Education 201 and Psychology 101. Recent 
developments and prevailing techniques in the field of vocational and educational 
guidance. Emphasis is put on the place of the classroom teacher in guidance, the 
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230. 


235. 


240. 


250. 
251. 
252. 
255. 


265. 


270. 


295. 


296. 


297. 


298. 


need for guidance, secondary school courses in c upations, and guidance mate- 
rials. This course approaches guidance practices from the broad point of view 
which permits adapting the class work to the particular area or academic level of 
greatest concern to the student enfolled. A number of films related to the field 
are presented. Several educators currently active in guidance work in schools 
and other institutions will speak to the class. 


Tests AND MEASUREMENTS. peee eng: Education 215. Instruction in the use and 
interpretation of tests and test data, including methods of evaluation. 


Evemenrary Sratistics. Prerequisite, high school algebra. An introduction to the 
simpler statistical techniques used in the collection, tabulation, analysis and inter- 
pretation of educational and psychological data. Practice is given in the use of 
measures of central tendency and variability, elements of sampling, simple cor- 
relation and graphic Stes, 


Prostems IN INTercuLtturAL Epucation. Prerequisite, Education 201. Current 

tactices in school systems attacking the problem of inter-group conflicts, with a 

brief survey of psychological, sociological, and anthropological data relating to 
American minorities. 


Psycnorocy oF Inraxncy AND Earty Cuitpxoop. (See Psychology 250.) 
PsycHoLoGy or THE ELeMEeNtTAry Scoot Cairn. (See Psychology 251.) 
ADOLESCENCE AND Youra. (See Psychology 252.) 


Meruops and Marertats tN Hearta AND Puysicat Epucation. Prerequisite, written 
consent of instructor. Provides theory and practice in modern health and physical 
education programs. The subject matter is designed to introduce the lay teacher to 
the special field of health and physical education. This course is currently required of 
elementary teachers who intend to meet the State of Illinois certificate requirements. 


TEACHING oF Science. Prerequisite, Education 201. The teacher is given the means 
for understanding the science interests of children and for finding the place of the 
natural and physical sciences in the school curriculum. 


Cairo Devetopment. Prerequisite, Education 201, or consent of instructor. This 
course is based on the Philosophy of Child Development and is organized in terms 
of teachers working with children. The basic needs of the child, the family, 
theories of growth and development, and current trends will be included. 


Parent Epucation. No prerequisite. Designed for teachers and parents. Includes 
techniques used in working with the parents, building effective home-school re- 
lationships, reporting the growth ae development of children to parents, and 
helping parents understand the school program. 


PROGRESSIVE PRACTICES IN THE ELementary Scnoot. Prerequisite, Education 201. 
This course is concerned with the modern school, its practices and the bases for 
these practices. The materials of instruction available and in use will be reviewed. 


SocraL STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY Scuoot. Prerequisite, Education 201, or consent 
of instructor. An introduction to the area of the school curriculum which deals 
with human relationships. The nature and development of the social studies, the 
analysis of current programs, the selection of instructional materials, and teaching 
procedures are etap ae 


Nursery Scuoot Epucation. Prerequisite, Education 201, or consent of instructor. 
This course includes planning group programs for children from two to five years 
of age. It is designed to help teachers recognize and meet the individual and group 
needs of young children. Parents will find help in distinguishing good nursery 
schools. 
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Courses Open To Bora UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


300. 


301. 


Worxsnor 1N Evementary Epucation. Prerequisite, Education 201 and consent of 
instructor. The primary purpose is the solution of individual problems as they re- 
late to elementary education. In addition it is to be expected that students of the 
workshop will gain an understanding of: The expanding role of the school in 
society; the internal organization of the curriculum and continuous processes of 
curriculum reorganization; the resources, facilities, agencies and personnel that 
are available and can be employed to improve existing programs; the ways of en- 
listing parent and community cooperation in the interest a par educational 
experiences; the concepts and practices essential for elementary school pupils; 
and recent research as it relates to instruction. Eight semester hours. 


Tue Teacner’s ROLE IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, teaching experience, 
Education 204, 206 and 206X, or consent of instructor. This course is designed to 
give the teacher an overview of his role in school administration. It will include 
a study of the techniques and responsibilities necessary for democratic adminis- 
tration as it affects teachers, children, and parents. 


305 and 306. Lasoratory 1n Cup Srupy. Prerequisite, Education 201, Psychology 101, 


310. 


515. 


316. 


400. 
403. 
420. 
430. 
440. 
460. 


and consent of instructor. Education 305 is the first semester of a two-semester 
course, each part of which carries six semester hours of credit. Among the subjects 
to be discussed are: The relationship of child study to teaching; what teachers 
should know about children; how to identify problem behavior; anecdotal records; 
interviewing; use of standard tests; selection and evaluation of tests; case studies; 
detailed instruction and practice with the Stanford-Binet and Wechsler-Bellevue. 
It will also include original research in various areas of child study; acquaintance 
with research of Gesell, Hartshorne and May, Lippitt, Mead, Moreno, Shaw, 
Stoddard and Wellman, Wickman, Wrightstone, and others in child study areas; 
related topics such as basic needs of the child, child development, emotions, 
gifted ad retarded children, maturation, mental health. Emphasis during the 
first semester is on materials and techniques; during the second semester on the 
practical application of those materials and techniques. Twelve semester hours. 


SEMINAR IN ELEMENTARY EpucarTion. Prerequisite, Education 206, or 206X, or teach- 
ing experience, and consent of instructor. Emphasizes the principles involved 
in formulating the objectives to be achieved in education; the significance of chil- 
dren's needs and interests; the efficient use of instructional aids; and the applica- 
tion of the results of research to the improvement of learning. The student may 
select in this seminar the problem for his project or thesis, though it is not manda- 
tory. Six semester hours. 


Seminar IN Earty Cuitpnoop Epucation. Prerequisite, Education 206X, or teach- 
ing experience, and consent of instructor. This course will include a detailed 
study of the theories and principles of early childhood education and child de- 
velopment. The significant contributions of research will be evaluated in terms of 
their application for children in groups in school. In this seminar the student may 
select the problem for his project or thesis. Six semester hours. 


LEARNING. (See Psychology 316.) 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


Meruops or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION OF Nursery SCHOOLS 
SEMINAR IN FaAmity Lire 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

SEMINAR IN COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

Projecr (Tresis) 
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Two-Year Program in Engineering Science 
GREENVILLE D. Gore, Chairman C. J. CARDIN 


The Department of Engineering Science serves three purposes in the educational 
program of the College: 


1. It offers an intensive two-year program of engineering studies that 
comprises the first half of a four-year program leading to a professional 
degree in engineering. The program is intended to prepare the student 
for admission, with advanced standing, to schools of civil, electrical, 
mechanical, and mining engineering. By certain substitutions of chem- 
istry for other courses the basic requirements for chemical engineering 
can be completed. The student should consult the adviser in the Engi- 
neering Science Department in regard to the requirements of a particular 
school of engineering. 


2. It provides the engineering courses needed by students who take a 
B.S. degree with a major in Engineering Management at Roosevelt 
College. (See the requirements for a major in Engineering Manage- 
ment on page 87.) 


3. It provides the beginning courses in engineering needed by students 
who enroll in the Five-Year Program in Arts, Science, and Engineering 
offered jointly by Roosevelt College and Illinois Institute of Technology, 
leading to both a B.A. or B.S. degree and a B.S. degree in engineering. 
(See outline of this program on page 88.) 


Two-Year Program in Engineering Science 


for Full-Time Students 
FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 3 Eng. 102 — Composition II 
5 Chem. 116 — General Chem- 5 Chem. 117 — Gen. Chemistry 
istr Wand Systematic Qualitative 
3 Math. 101 — Plane Trigo- Analysis 
nometry 3 Math 103 — Analytic Geom- 
3 Math. 102 — Albegra III etry 
3 Eng. Sci. 101 — Engineering 3 Eng. Sci. 102 — Engineering 
Drawing Drawing 
3 E: Sci. 110 — Descriptive 
eometry 


SUMMER TERM 
Sem. Hrs. Courses 


3 Phil. 101 — Philosophical 
Foundations I 

3 Econ. 101 — Introduction to 
Economics 
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En gineering Science 


SECOND YEAR 


5 Math. 203 — Differential 5 Math. 204 — Integral Cal- 
Calculus culus 
3 Math. 211 — Engineering 3 Math. 212 — Engineering 
Mechanics Mechanics 
5 Phys. 211— Mechanics, 5 Phys. 212— Electricity, 
Heat, Wave Motion Magnetism, Light and 
3 *Eng. Sci. 230 — Principles Atomic Physics 
of Mechanism 3 *Eng. Sci. 231 — Principles of 
3 *Eng. Sci. 235 — Mechanism Machine Design 
Drawing 3 *Eng. Sci. 236 — Machine De- 


sign Drawing 


For Part-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
. FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 3 Math. 102 — Algebra III 
3 Math. 101 — Plane Trigo- 3 Eng. Sci. 102 — Engineering 
nometry Drawing 
3 Eng. Sci. 101 — Engineering 3 Eng. Sci. 110 — Descriptive 
Drawing Gamers 


SUMMER TERM 
Sem. Hrs. Course 


3 Eng. 102 — Composition II 
3 Math. 103 — Analytic Ge- 


ometry 
SECOND YEAR 
5 Math. 203 — Differential 5 Math. 204 — Integral Cal- 
Calculus culus 
3 *Eng. Sci. 230 — Principles 3 *Eng. Sci. 231 — Principles of 
of Mechanism Machine Design 
3 *Eng. Sci. 235 — Mechanism 4 *Eng. Sci. 236 — Machine 
Drawing Design Drawing 
SUMMER TERM 
Sem. Hrs. Course 
5 Chem. 116 — General Chem- 
istry 
THIRD YEAR 
3 Phil. 101 — Philosophical 3 Econ. 101 — Introduction to 
Foundations I Economics 
5 Phys. 111— Mechanics, 5 Phys. 212—Electricity, 
Heat, Wave Motion Magnetism, Light and 
3 Math. 211 — Engineering Atomic Physics 
Mechanics 3 Math. 212—Engineering 


Mechanics 
SUMMER TERM 
Sem. Hrs. Course 


5 Chem. 117 — Gen. Chemistry 
and Systematic Qualitative Analysis 


* Chemical engineers may take a second year of chemistry instead of Engineering Science 
230, 231, 235, and 236. 
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Engineering Science 


100. 


Mecuanicat Drawing. No prerequisite. For students who do not present drawing 
credit for entrance. The essentials of first year high school drawing. Double 
period. 


101-102. ENGiNgERING Drawing I ann II. Prerequisite, one year of mechanical drawing 


103. 


110. 


230. 


aol. 


235. 


236. 


in high school or Engineering Science 100. Two semesters of drawing comparable 
with the engineering drawing done in accredited engineering schools. Correct 
drafting techniques, lettering, and advanced work in the principles of workin 
drawings. The fetus and proportions of important machine elements are sadid 
in connection with the maie of working drawings. Double period. 


Apvancep TecanicaL DrawinG. Prerequisite, Engineering Science 102, or 101 and 
consent of the instructor. The development of a variety of graphical methods of 
presenting engineering ideas to the non-technically dined individual. Oppor- 
tunity is given for the student to apply his knowledge of the conventions and prac- 
tices in particular fields of engineering and manufacturing. Special attention may 
be given to perspective drawing, shades and shadows, patent office drawings, or 
building layout. Double period. 


Descriptive Geometry. Prerequisite, Solid Geometry and one year of mechanical 
drawing in high school, or Engineering Science 100. The fundamental relations 
between point, line, and plane; surfaces and solids; intersections of solids, and de- 
velopment of surfaces of solids. 


PRINCIPLES or MecuanisM. Prerequisites, Engineering Science 102 and 110 and Mathe- 
matics 103. A study in the theoretical analysis of pure mechanism and its applica- 
tion to machines. A preliminary study of linkages is followed by a study of belt- 
ing, cams and gears, velocity and acceleration diagrams, with applications of these 
topics to tool machines and automatic machinery. 


Principes OF Macuine Desicn. Prerequisite, Engineering Science 230. A prelim- 
inary study of needed topics in strength of materials sa the metals used for ma- 
chine parts is followed by a development of many rational formulas used in the 
design of machine parts and fastenings. Special attention is given to machines 
for transmitting power, and for conveying and storing fluids under pressure. En- 
gine details, machine frames, and hoisting machinery are also discussed. 


MecxHanisM Drawina. Prerequisite, Engineering Science 102, 110, and 230 concur- 
rently. The application of principles of mechanism to the preparation of acceler- 
ation and velocity diagrams, aad to the design of cams, gears, and other kine- 
matic elements. Double period. 


Macutne Desicn Drawina. Prerequisite, Engineering Science 235, and 231 concur- 
rently. The drawing operations needed in applying the principles of machine de- 
see Each student will design the parts of a working machine, and after making 
a kinematic analysis of each element, will work out detail and assembly drawings 

of the machine. Double period. 


337-338. Srrenctu or Mareriats I ann II. Prerequisites, Engineering Science 102, Mathe- 


matics 211, and Mathematics 204 concurrently. The physical properties of struc- 
tural materials, the theory of thin and thickwalled cylinders, riveted and welded 
joints, simple beams, statistically indeterminate beams, columns, shafts, combined 
axial and bending loads, eccentric loads, repeated loads, fatigue of metals, impact 
and energy loads, unsymmetrical bending, reinforced concrete beams, the deriva- 
tion and use of formulas fundamental to the proportioning of engineering struc- 
tures, and the solution of many practical pcoblenth. 


ENGINEERING Mecuanics. For description see Mathematics 211 and 212. 
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Engineering Management 


This program, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science, is drawn from 
courses in science and commerce. It is designed to provide technical training in 
engineering principles and production methods as well as in the broader fields 
of business and industrial activity. Elective courses provide for adaptation of 
the program for preparation in a number of intermediate administrative areas 
in industry, such as engineering sales, procurement and purchasing, mainte- 
nance, production, and personnel management. 


This program is not to be confused with those offered by recognized engineer- 
ing schools. Students seeking a professional engineering degree should transfer 
at the completion of the two-year program in engineering. 


The student is urged to consult with the Chairman of the Department of 
Mathematics and Engineering Science early in his program so that proper 
choices of courses may be made. 


Required Courses: 


1. Liberal Arts: English 101 and 102; Economics 101; Psychology 101; 
Modern Language, eight semester hours (unless two years have been 
completed in high school); Speech 101. Electives, nine semester hours. 


2. Science and Engineering: Chemistry 116 and 117; Engineering Science 
101, 102, 230, 231, 337, and 338; Mathematics 101, 102, 103, 203, 204, 
211, and 212; Physics 211 and 212. Electives, twelve semester hours 
from not more than two departments in this group. 

3. Commerce: Business Administration 101; Marketing 101; Personnel 
Administration 210. Electives, twelve semester hours to be chosen from 
not more than two of the following departments: Accounting, Business 
Administration, Economics, Finance, Marketing, Personnel Adminis- 
tration. 


Sample Four-Year Program in 
Engineering Management 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 3 Eng. 102 — Composition II 
5 Chem. 116 — General Chem- 5 Chem. 117 — General Chem- 
istry istry and Systematic Quali- 
3 Math. 101 — Trigonometry tative Analysis 
S Engr. Sci. 101 — Engineering 3 Math. 103 — Analytic Ge- 
Drawing I ometry 
3 Math. 102 — Algebra III 3 Engr. Sci. 102 — Engineering 
3 Drawing II 
Engr. Sci. 110 — Descriptive 
Geometry 
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Five-Year Program in Arts, Science, and Engineering 


SECOND YEAR 


5 Math. 203 — Calculus I 5 Math. 204 — Calculus II 

3 Math. 211 — Engineering 3 Math. 212 — Engr. Mechan- 
Mechanics I ics II 

5 Physics 211—Mechanics, 5 Physics 212 — Electricity, 
Heat, and Wave Motion Magnetism, Light and 

3 Engr. Sci. 230 — Principles Atomic Physics 
of Mechanisms 3 Engr. Sci. 231 — Principles of 

Machine Design 
THIRD YEAR 

3 Engr. Sci. 337 — Strength of 3 Engr. Sci. 338 — Strength of 
Materials I Materials II 

3 Acct. 101 — Introductory 3 Acct. 102 — Introduction to 
Accounting > Accounting II 

3 Mkt. 101 — Principles of 3 Pers. Adm. 210 — Personnel 
Marketing Administration 

3 Bus. Law 201 — Business 3 Bus. Law 202 — Business 
Law I Law II 

3 Econ. 101 — Intreduction to 3 Psych. 101 — Psychology of 
Economics Everyday Life 

FOURTH YEAR 

3 Acct. 203 — Cost Account- 3 Bus. Adm. 200 — Industrial 
ing Management 

3 Math. 307 — Differential 3 Physics 334 — Thermodyna- 
Equations mics 

3 Physics 330 — Fundamental 3 Math. 315 — Vector Analysis 
Principles of Electricity 3 Speech 20l — Adv. Public 
and Magnetism Speaking 

3 Speech 101 — Fundamentals 3 Electives 
of Speech 

3 Electives 


Five-Year Program in Arts, Science, 
and Engineering 


Offered jointly by 
Roosevelt College and Illinois Institute of Technology 


LEADING TO Bots a B.A. or B.S. DEGREE rrom RoosEveLT COLLEGE AND A 
B.S. in ENGINEERING DEGREE FROM [ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


By an agreement between Roosevelt College and Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, a joint program has been planned which will permit the student to 
devote three years of study to Arts, Science, and Engineering at Roosevelt 
College, on satisfactory completion of which his credits will be transferred at 
full value* to Illinois Institute of Technology, where he will be given two 
years of additional training in engineering. 

Upon successful completion of the fourth year of this program, being his first 
year at I.].T., he will be awarded the B.A. or B.S. degree by Roosevelt College; 


* Transfer credit will not be allowed in courses for which the student has received a 
grade of “D”. 
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Civil or Mechanical Engineering 


and, upon successful completion of the fifth year of this program, being his 
second year at I.I.T., he will be awarded the B.S. in Engineering degree by 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 


The three tabular curricula which follow indicate by numbers and titles 
specific courses of the program which must be taken at Roosevelt College, and 
also certain elective courses which must be selected by the student. The selec- 
tion of elective courses is determined by the degree for which the student is 
working. Selection should be made from the lists A, B, C, Di and Ds, to fulfill 
requirements of the B.A. degree, as prescribed on pages 38 and 39; selection 
should be made from the lists B, C, D and E to fulfill graduation requirements 
for the B.S. degree, as listed on page 42. 


For course sequences covering the fourth and fifth years of the program, see 
the catalog of Illinois Institute of Technology in the Office of Admissions. 


Students electing this program should do so early in their freshman year in 
order that the course sequences may be followed without error and delay. 


Civil or Mechanical Engineering 


(First THREE YEARs or Five-Year Procram)* 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Math. 101 — Trigonometry 3 Math. 103— Analytic Ge- 
3 Math. 102 — Algebra III ometry 
3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 3 Eng. 102 — Composition II 
7 Restricted Electives** 10 Restricted Electives** 
SECOND YEAR 
3 Math. 203 — Calculus I 5 Math. 204 — Calculus II 
5 Physics 211 — Mechanics, 5 Physics 212 — Electricity, 
Heat and Wave Motion Magnetism, Light and 
9 Restricted Electives** Atomic Physics 
9 Restricted Electives** 
THIRD YEAR 
5 Chem. 116 — General Chem- 5 Chem. 117 — General Chem- 
istr istry and Systematic Quali- 
3 Math. 211 — Engineering tative Analysis 
Mechanics I 3 Math. 212 — Engineering 
3 Engr. Sci. 101 — Engineer- Mechanics II 
ing Drawing I 3 Engr. Sci. 102 — Engineering 
3 Econ. 101 — Introduction to Drawing ‘II 
Economics 3 Engr. Sci. 110 — Descriptive 
3 Restricted Electives** era 
3 Restrictive Elective** 


* For the fourth and fifth years of these programs see the catalog of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology. 

** See the requirements A, B, C, D; and D; for the B.A. degree, page 38, or see the require- 
ments B, C, D, and E for the B.S. degree, page 42. 
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Chemical Engineering — Electrical Engineering 


Chemical Engineering 


(First Torre Years or Five-YEAR ProGRAM)* 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course 


Math. 101 — Trigonometry 

Math. 102 — Algebra III 

Chem. 116 — General Chem- 
istry 

Eng. 101 — Composition I 

Restricted Elective** 


WwW Ww Wi Ww U» 


SECOND YEAR 
5 Math. 203 — Calculus I 
5 Chem. 236 — Inorganic 
Quantitative Analysis I 
7 Restricted Electives** 


THIRD YEAR 


Chem. 216 — Organic Chem- 
istry I 

Physics 211 — Mechanics, 
Heat and Wave Motion 

Pol. Sci. 101 — Elements of 
Political Science 

Econ. 101 — Introduction to 
Economics 


woe Wwe WY ë a 


Electrical Engineering 


(First THREE YEARS or Five-Year ProGram)* 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Math. 101 — Trigonometry 
3 Math. 102 — Algebra III 
5 Physics 211 — Mechanics, 
Heat and Wave Motion 
3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 
3 Restricted Elective** 


SECOND YEAR 
5 Math. 203 — Calculus I 
3 Physics 310 — Geometrical 
Optics 
10 Restricted Electives** 


Sem. Hrs. 


Nw 


Win 


Sem. Hrs. 


3 
5 


7 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Course 
Math. 103 — Analytic Ge- 
ometry 


Chem. 117 — General Chem- 
istry and Systematic Quali- 
tative Analysis 

Eng. 102 — Composition II 

Restricted Electives** 


Math. 204 — Calculus II 
Chem. 237—Inorganic 
Quantitative Analysis II 

Restricted Electives** 


Chem. 217 — Organic Chem- 
istry II 

Physics 212 — Electricity, 
Magnetism, Light and 
Atomic Physics 

Econ. 102 — Economic Prin- 
ciples 

Restricted Elective** 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Course 


Math. 103 — Analytic Ge- 
ometry 

Physics 212 — Electricity, 
Magnetism, Light and 
Atomic Physics 

Eng. 102 — Composition II 

Restricted Electives** 


Math. 204 — Calculus II 

Physics 222 — Electricity, 
Magnetism, Light and 
TE A Physics 

Restrictive Electives** 


* For the fourth and fifth years of the Chemical Engineering program see the catalog of 


Illinois Institute of Technology. 


** See the requirements A, B, C, D, and D; for the B.A. degree, page 38, or the require- 


ments B, C, D, and E for the B.S. degree, page 42. 


Electrical Engineering — English 


THIRD YEAR 

3 Physics 330 — Fund. Prin- 3 Physics 332 — Advanced 
ciples of Electricity and Electrical Measurements 
Electromagnetism 5 Chem. 117 — General Chem- 

5 Chem. 116 — General Chem- istry and Systematic Quali- 
istr tative Analysis 

3 Math. 211 — Engineering 3 Math. 212 — Engineering 
Mechanics I Mechanics II 

6 Restricted Electives** 6 Restricted Electives** 


English 


Kendar B. Tarr, Chairman 


[RVING ABRAHAMSON Francis S. Nipp 
HERMANN C. Bowersox Byron REYNOLDS 
Howarp L. Bucx Tuomas J. SANDKE 
Rosert C. COsBEY ELLIOT M. SCHRERO 
Rexe GILL FRANCES FRAZIER SENESCU 
Epwarp A. HARTWIG D. Crane TAYLOR 
Henry C. JoHNSON Lorenzo D. TURNER 
CHARLES KAPLAN Dororay WELKER 
ERNESTINE NEFF MarGaret F. WILLIAMS 


The courses offered by the Department of English and Speech are aimed, funda- 
mentally, at developing the basic skills of writing, speaking, and perceptive 
reading. For those students who have serious deficiencies in any or all of these 
areas, the Department offers a program of non-credit remedial courses: Reme- 
dial Reading; Basic Writing Practice; Speech Correction. When tests reveal 
that a student will probably be impeded in carrying a regular college program, 
because of such deficiencies, he is required to enroll for and show progress in 
the applicable remedial course or courses before proceeding with the standard 
credit-bearing courses in English and Speech. (See also description of Universal 
English program, page 20.) 


In general, composition courses offered by the Department stress clear, pre- 
cise, effective expression of ideas; literature courses emphasize intelligent and 
appreciative reading of the materials with which the respective courses are 
concerned. It is hoped that students who take courses in the Department will 
come to have an increasing awareness of the social and aesthetic values of 
literature, that they will develop the ability to form critical judgments, and 
that they will learn to respect and practice honesty, accuracy, and thoroughness. 


Major in English: The English major sequence presupposes the completion, 
with grades of C or better, of English 101, 102, and 201. The sequence itself 


** See the requirements A, B, C, D, and D; for the B.A. degree, page 38, or see the require- 
ments B, C, D, and E for the B.S. degree, page 42. 
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English 


consists of English 248, 251, 252, 268, 270, 273, 281, or 282, and two other 
senior college courses in English chosen with the advice of a departmental 
counselor. Substitutions either within or without the Department will not be 
recognized unless permission for them is given prior to registration. No course 
in which the student receives a grade lower than C will be counted as fulfilling 
the requirements of the major sequence. 


A statement of the requirements for the Speech-Drama, Speech-Theatre Arts, 
and Speech-Radio sequences will be found in the speech offering. 


101. Composition I. No prerequisite. Required of all freshmen. Students who show ex- 
ceptional ability in composition may be recommended by their instructors for 
exemption from this course. Exempt students may enroll immediately for English 
102. 


102. Composition II. Prerequisite, English 101. Required of all students seeking degrees. 
Special emphasis is given to expository writing with a view to enabling the student 
to make use of acceptable written English in all departments of the College. 


130. Business Lerrers. Prerequisite, English 102. Required of all students seeking the 
Bachelor of Science in Commerce degree. Training is given in the composition 
of effective business letters, with emphasis on the tendencies in ccenenieedy cor- 
respondence and the problems of management that are related to correspondence. 


201. Inrropucrion TO LITERATURE. Prerequisite, English 102. In this course special 
emphasis is given to intelligent and appreciative reading through a study of se- 
lected works by English and American writers. 


Lit. 202. For description, see Literature, page 104. 


204. Tue Great Enouisu Poets. Prerequisite, English 201. The major English poets from 
Chaucer to Arnold. The purposes of the course are to encourage appreciation of 
the works of these poets and to give the student a picture of English literature 
as a whole. 


205. Major American Posts. Prerequisite, English 201. A study of the work of the chief 
American poets, with principal emphasis on such nineteenth century figures as 
Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Emily Dickinson, 
Lanier, and Whitman. 


208. Twentieta Century Drama. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of Speech-Drama 
majors. A course dealing with the drama of the twentieth century, with a study 
of the chief movements, authors, and plays. 


209. TwentietH Century Poetry. Prerequisite, English 201. A study of the principal 
British and American poets of the twentieth century, with wide reading of their 
verse. 


211. Twentieta Century Novet. Prerequisite, English 201. A study of the principal 
English and American writers in this field. Attention is given to recent literary 
movements and their significance. 


212. Inrropuction To Poetry. Prerequisite, English 201. A study of English prosody 
and of representative material in the works of English and American poets, and 
of their techniques. 


217. Tae Encisa Nove to 1900. Prerequisite, i, ae 201. A survey of the English 
novel from Richardson to Hardy, with a study of the principal authors and the 
significance of their work. 
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218. 


243. 


245. 


246. 


248. 


251. 


252. 


257. 


261. 


266. 


268. 


270. 


271. 


English 


Intropuction TO Criticism. Prerequisite, English 201. An introductory course 
stressing the major critical approaches. Pe ys of the principles and methods 
of representative critics, together with practical exercises in critical writing, 
applying the various possible modes to selected central texts. 


AmericaAN Drama. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of Speech-Drama majors. 
A survey of the development of the American drama and theater. A collection of 
plays is studied, with collateral readings in the history of the theater. 


Survey or THE Otper Drama. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of Speech-Drama 
majors. A study of the drama from its beginnings in the ancient and medieval 
periods, and of the English drama to the closing of the theaters in 1642. 


Survey or THE Mopern Drama. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of Speech- 
Drama majors. Studies in the English drama from the Restoration to 1900, with 
considerable attention to such continental playwrights as have influenced the de- 
velopment of the drama in England. 


SHAKESPEARE. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of Speech-Drama and English 
majors. The principal plays are read in their chronological order with attention 
to Shakespeare’s development as a dramatist. 


AmericaN LITERATURE, 1607-1860. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of English 
majors. A survey of American literature from the beginnings to the time of the 
Civil War. Considerable attention is given to the major figures, such as Poe, 
Emerson, and Hawthorne. 


American Literature, 1860-1900. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of English 
majors. A study of American literary figures and movements since 1860. Particular 
attention is given to Whitman, Mark Twain, Emily Dickinson, and the ‘‘local 
color” writers. 


Tue Enocuisa Lancuace IN America. Prerequisite, English 201. This course is con- 
cerned primarily with the spoken rather than the written language. Emphasis is 
placed on the interpretation of regional and social differences in the pronunciation 
and EERI of American English. Systematic instruction in the phonetics of 
English. 


Hısrory or tae Encisa Lancuace. Prerequisite, English 201. The historical de- 
velopment of the English language — including the sounds, inflections, syntax, 
and vocabulary — from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present. Attention is given 
to the social, political, and intellectual forces that have determined the nature 
of that development. 


Cuaucer’s CANTERBURY Tares. Prerequisite, English 201. This course aims to give 
the student a fair sight-reading knowledge of Chaucer’s language, and acquaintance 
with the content of the Tales. Attention is given to the literary forms used by the 
author and to his historical and social backgrounds. 


Tue Encisa Renaissance. Prerequisite, amish 201. Required of English majors. 
A study of English literature, exclusive of the drama, from 1550 to 1660, and of 
the forces both native and continental that helped to shape it. 


Apvancep Writinc. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of English and Speech- 
Drama majors. Students in this course are expected to write papers showing some 
skill in planning and execution. Analytical study of models accompanies the work 
in composition. 


Narrative WritinG. Prerequisites, English 270 and consent of instructor. This 
course is not intended to produce commercial writers. It is intended that the stu- 
dents, by analyzing the stories of recognized writers and by attempting to use the 
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English 


medium themselves, will develop their respect for the short story as an art form. 
To do well in this course, the student must have some degree of facility in imagi- 
native writing. The instructor, therefore, must see some of the candidate's writing 
before deciding whether to admit him to the course. 


273. Tae Restoration AND EiGuTeentu Century. Prerequisite, English 201. Required 
of English majors. A study of the more important English poets and prose writers 
from Dryden and Defoe to Blake, and of their background and their representative 
works. 


281. Ninereenra Century Poetry. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of me 
majors, unless 282 is elected. A survey of the works, lives, and backgrounds of 
the principal British poets from 1798 to 1900. 


282. NineTeeNtu Century Prose. Prerequisite, English 201. e of English majors, 
unless 281 is elected. A study of the important writers of English prose, exclusive 
of the novel, during the nineteenth century. 


Courses Open TO Bors UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


310-311. INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE EIGHTEENTH Cenrury. (See Literature 
310-311.) 


312-313. ĪNTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE NINETEENTH Century. (See Literature 


312-313.) 


318. Srupres ın Lrrerary Criticism. Prerequisite, junior standing and five courses in 
English, or consent of instructor. Detailed investigations into the kinds of prob- 
lems facing the literary critic — textual, historical, biographical, analytical — 
in the exercise of his craft. Emphasis is placed on actual writing problems: stu- 
dents study significant works, authors, or literary movements, and evaluate 
critically the results of their studies. The subjects chosen for study and criticism 
vary from semester to semester. 


350-359. STUDIES IN American LITERATURE. Prerequisite, junior standing and five courses 
in English, or consent of instructor. Detailed study of the work of one or two sig- 
nificant American writers is undertaken. The writers chosen vary. from semester 
to semester, e.g.: Emerson-Whitman, Hawthorne-Melville. 


370-379. Srupius ın Encuisn Literature. Prerequisite, junior standing and five courses 
in English, or consent of instructor. Course is comparable to English 350-359, ex- 
cept that the author or authors chosen for study are British, e.g.: Spenser-Milton, 
Goldsmith-Johnson. 


390. Inprvipuat Srupy. Prerequisites, twenty-one semester hours in English, including 
English 270, and consent of Department. Applicants for this course must have 


completed at least two previous senior college courses in English at Roosevelt 
College. Two to four semester hours. By appotntment. 


Courses OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


401. MATERIALS AND METHODS or LITERARY STUDY. 
450-459. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
461. STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


470-479. SEMINAR IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
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Finance 


Finance 


Jack C. Wess, Chairman 
Lowe tt F. HUELSTER Jonn A. CLINKENBEARD 
M. Wrnirrep Ports 


Certificate in Credit Management: See program outlined on page 50. 
Courses in Finance are designed to meet the following objectives: 


1. To equip all beginning commerce students with the primary concepts 
and skills necessary to understand the nature of the problems involved 
in providing funds for a business, controlling and planning the flow of 
these funds within the enterprise, and relating these aspects to the 
monetary and financial structure of the economy. 


2. To provide commerce students, regardless of their major areas of con- 
centration, with broadened vocational opportunities through further 
work in one or more financial areas of business management, such as 
corporation finance, investments, insurance, and credit management. 


3. To provide students in liberal arts and commerce with a more adequate 
understanding of the relationship of financial management to the eco- 
nomic and political environment. The courses in Money and Banking, 
Money and Prices, and Public Finance serve this purpose. 


4. To provide advanced education in business finance for those seeking 
employment with business establishments in positions related to finan- 
cial management. While courses in this group normally require the 
background of a major in finance, it is possible for other students in 
commerce or in liberal arts to plan a pattern of sub-specialization in 
these areas. 


Major in Finance: 
1. Students must complete the 14 liberal arts courses as specified in para- 
graph 1 on page 46. 


2. Students must complete these elementary courses: Accounting 101, 102; 
Business Administration 101; Marketing 101; and Finance 101. 


3. The following courses must also be completed: Finance 200, 210, 220, 
250 or 270, 240 or 260, 302, and six additional semester hours of credit 
in finance; Business Law 201 and 202; and Economics 234. 


4. In addition to the above, finance students must complete six semester 
hours of advanced academic work with the approval of the chairman 
of the Finance Department from any one of the following areas of study: 
Accounting, Business Administration, Economics, Marketing, Mathe- 
matics, or Real Estate. 
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101. 


200. 


210. 


220. 


240. 


250. 


252. 


260. 


270. 


272. 


275. 


302. 


5. To complete the 60 semester-hour commerce tequirement, students must 
complete six additional semester hours of work in the School of Com- 
merce. 


6. To complete the 120 semester hours required for graduation, students 


must complete an additional 18 semester hours of elective credit. 


The above degree requirements supplement those listed on pages 46-47. 


INTRODUCTION TO Business Finance. Prerequisite, Accounting 101 or concurrently. 
The functions served by financial institutions in providing funds for business enter- 
prise and their relation to introductory concepts of financial management in large 
and small business establishments. 


Bustness Finance. Prerequisite, Finance 101 and Accounting 102. The principles of 
financial management extended and applied to a study of the coepors¥iat its 
securities, promotion, underwriting, financial plans, and dividend policies. 


Money AND BanKING. Prerequisite, Economics 102 or Finance 101. The history of 
money and of banking institutions; theory of bank credit; Federal Reserve System; 
relationship of money, credit, and prices. 


INVESTMENTS. Prerequisite, Finance 200. Investment treated as a phase of commerce; 
the flow of investible funds, government controls, classification of securities, 
portfolio management, and the use of financial management concepts in develop- 
ing principles of industry and security selection. 


Money AND Prices. Prerequisite, Economics 102 and Finance 210. Analysis of the 
principal theories of the purchasing power of money and the interrelations of the 
monetary system with banking, interest, employment, business fluctuations, and 
monetary policy. (See Economics 240.) 


Crepit MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Finance 101. Economic aspects of credit, prin- 
ciples of evaluation of credit power applied to consumer and mercantile credit 
management, sources of information, analysis, policy determination and control. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT ANALysis. Prerequisite, any one of the following courses: 
Finance 200, 250, or Accounting 205. A problem course involving the use of finan- 
cial statements in interpreting financial condition for purposes of internal control 
or external evaluation. 


Pusuic Finance. Prerequisite, Economics 101. A survey of federal, state, and local 
finance with particular stress on the following topics: budgetary policy, ‘‘justice’’ 
in taxation, the federal income tax and plans for its reform; other types of taxes, 
especially property taxation, patterns of governmental expenditures, and the 
fandamentite of fiscal policy. (See Economics 272.) 


Principtes or Risk AND Insurance. Prerequisite, Finance 101. The nature of risk 
and methods of risk assumption; life insurance; fire, marine and casualty coverages; 
suretyship. 


Lire Insurance PrINcIPLES AND Practices. Prerequisite, Finance 270 or consent of 
instructor. 


Property Insurance. Prerequisite, Economics 101 or Real Estate 111. The principles 
of fire, inland marine, casualty and liability insurance. Two semester hours. (See 
Real Estate 275.) 


ProsLems IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Finance 200, 210, and senior 
standing. A problem course dealing with case studies in business finance covering 
the financing of working capital, long term financing, management of income, 
refinancing, and lanare: Far fon. 
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History 


Ricnarp J. Hooxer, Chairman 


Dorotuy F. BEBEN CHARLES E. LEE 
HerLrmur HırscH JANET S. SEIGEL 
WILLIAM LAUMAN Auice K. SMITH 


Today’s decisions are largely the result of yesterday's experience. The actions 
of men and nations are not determined, but are often guided, by their knowl- 
edge of what has happened. Unlike the social sciences, history aims to investi- 
gate and present the unique character of every situation. The historian, how- 
ever, both relies on and contributes to the generalizations of the social scien- 
tists. As a part of the Humanities, history presents a portrayal of human be- 
havior under the most varied circumstances. This portrayal may, and often 
does, attain a high literary level. 


The Department of History offers courses, introductory and advanced, in the 
history of various world areas and of various epochs from ancient to modern 
times. Two introductory courses are concerned with the main trends of Euro- 
pean and American history. Other courses are open without prerequisites to 
students interested in the history of specific areas. Advanced courses are gen- 
erally for students who have acquired the necessary background. 


Students of history acquire an expanded acquaintance with the motives and 
influences which, from the vast background of his past, have borne man to his 
modern status. By this means students are better oriented to the modern world, 
and are often aided in making decisions as to the immediate future. From the 
study of history can come an awareness of the great diversities and similarities 
which are to be found existing side by side throughout the recorded phases of 
human society. Anyone, whatever his special interests, may receive from the 
study of history a broader appreciation and a deeper understanding of the world 
and man. History is essential to all who plan to teach this subject, and is useful 
to those who anticipate careers in journalism, law, geography, international 
relations, library science, the arts and the social sciences. 


Major in History: Thirty semester hours work, including History 101 and 105 
or their equivalents, with a grade of C or better. 


Minor in History: Eighteen semester hours work in one or more related depart- 
ments or fields. The courses accepted for fulfillment of the history minor are 
listed in the leaflet, “‘For Students Who Are Majoring in History,” obtainable 
from the Department of History. 


History majors who have not fulfilled their general college requirements in 
the Social Sciences prior to the Summer of 1948 are required to take Political 
Science 101, Economics 101 and Sociology 101. They are also required to take a 
year’s work in a modern language at the college level. 
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101. 


105. 


130. 


140. 


200. 


201. 


202. 


203. 


204. 


210. 


ZLE. 


Maın Currents 1n European History. No prerequisite. An introduction to Euro- 
pean history, concerned chiefly with Western European developments from early 
mediaeval to modern times. A survey of basic backgrounds of Western European 
history — the Roman Empire, feudal institutions, European state-systems, etc. — 
is followed by a more intensive treatment of events since the Renaissance. 


Main Currents IN Unitep Sratres History. No a. An introduction to 
American history, concerned with the growth of American civilization from the 
European background of American colonization to modern times. 


History or THE Far East. Prerequisite, three semester hours in history. A survey 
of Far Eastern history, with emphasis on the impact of Western Civilization upon 
the Far East, and the counter-impact of the Far East upon Western Civilization, 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


History or tHE Near East. Prerequisite, three semester hours in history. A general 
survey of the Eastern Mediterranean area. Allusions to the chief historical events 
which affected the area strongly since ancient times; treatments of important dis- 
tricts and problems extending into modern times; examination of selected coun- 
tries which have persistent and continuing significance in the contemporary 


period. 


Tue Ancient Woro. Prerequisite, three semester hours in history. The early history 
of the Mediterranean world, western Asia, and northern Africa, from the origin 
of the earliest cultures in Mesopotamia and Egypt through the development of 
the Greek civilization and the rise and decline of the Roman Empire. 


Mepiaevat Europe. Prerequisite, History 101. The development of Europe from 
the decline of the Roman Empire to the end of the fifteenth century. The growth 
and influence of the Church, the Holy Roman Empire, and the national states 
receive much attention. 


Tue RENAISSANCE AND THE RerorMATION. Prerequisite, History 101. Intellectual, 
litical, social and economic developments in Italy and beyond the Alps from 
the middle of the thirteenth century to the middle of the seventeenth century. 


European ABsoLUTISM AND NATIONALISM, 1648-1871. Prerequisite, History 101. 
European history from the middle of the seventeenth century, through the En- 
lightenment, the French Revolution, and the development of European nations 
in the nineteenth century. 


Europe 1N tHe Twentietn Century. Prerequisite, History 101. The contemporary 
history of Europe from its background in the late nineteenth century through the 
War of 1914-1918 and the War of 1939-1945 with special emphasis on the socio- 
economic, political and intellectual aspects of the crises which preceded and fol- 
lowed those catastrophes. 


British History to tHe Giorious RevoLurion. Prerequisite, History 101. A survey 
of Anglo-Saxon England is followed by greater attention to the Norman Angevin 
monarchy and mediaeval English civilization. The Tudor strong monarchy, the 
English Reformation, and the Elizabethan Age follow. The beginnings of empire, 
the Stuart attempt at absolutism, and the Glorious Revolution ce a the course. 


Britist History Since 1688. Prerequisite, History 101. The history of Britain and 
the British Empire from the late seventeenth century to the present. The develop- 
ment of the constitutional monarchy is traced, as are the rise of the empire and 
the wars with France for colonial supremacy, the industrial revolution and its 
effects, and the modern history of Great Britain and its worldwide influence. 
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212. 


215. 


220. 


225. 


230. 


235. 


250. 


23l; 


252. 


253. 


255. 


History 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL History. Prerequisite, History 101, or consent of instructor. 
A survey of the legal and constitutional development of England. Certain political 
events, such as the Civil War and the Glorious Revolution, are examined in the 
light of their importance for the constitutional development of England. 


Latin-American History. No prerequisite. The history of Latin-America from the 
earliest exploration and settlement to the present, with particular emphasis on 
the national period since 1820. 


History or tHe Batxans. Prerequisite, History 101. The history of the Balkan 
area after the advent of the Ottoman Turks, and the study of individual Balkan 
states, their problems of nationalism and international relations. 


Tae Expansion or Europe. a. History 101. The exploration and terri- 
torial and economic expansion of the leading European nations into the Far East, 
the Western Hemisphere and Africa, from the late fifteenth century to modern 
times. 


History or Mopern Russra. No prerequisite. Russian history with emphasis on the 
riod since the reforms of Peter the Great, reformist and revolutionary tendencies 
in the nineteenth century, the revolution of 1905 and the Bolshevik Regime. 


Tae West 1n American History. Prerequisite, History 105. The West from the first 
explorations and settlement of France, Spain and England to the disappearance 
of the frontier in the 1890s. The influence of the frontier in American history is 
emphasized, as well as the growth and importance of the West itself. 


Tue Coronar Perion or American History. Prerequisite, History 105. Study of 
the foundations of the American nation, from the European background of col- 
onization through the American Revolution and its consequences. 


Jerrerson, Hamitron ann Jackson. Prerequisite, History 105. The early national 
period of American history from the post-revolutionary period through Jackson's 
administration. Much attention is given to the political philosophies, sections, 
and leaders of this time. 


Tue Crvit War AND Reconstruction. Prerquisite, History 105. The history of the 
United States from the end of Jackson's administration to the end of Reconstruc- 
tion in 1876. Particular attention is paid to the coming of the Civil War, the War 
itself, and the political, social, and economic characteristics of the Reconstruction 


period. 


Tae Unirep STATES IN THE TwentieTH Century. Prerequisite, History 105. The 
history of the United States from the end of the Reconstruction period to the 
present. Considerable attention is given to the growth of the United States as a 
world power, reform movements under Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wil- 
son, the War of 1914-1918, the New Deal, and the War of 1939-1945 and its after- 
math. 


Tae ConstitutionaL History or tHe Unirep Srares. Prerequisite, History 105. 
The colonial yes eg of the American Constitution, the drafting of the Con- 
stitution itself, and the leading constitutional developments down to the present. 


Courses Open TO Bora UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


308. From tHe Peace or WestpHacia To THE Wortpd Wars. Prerequisite, History 101. 


Di ee history of Europe. The development of diplomacy in concepts, methods, 
and practises. 
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325. Tae Uniten States ın Wortp Arrairs. Prerequisite, History 105. Diplomatic history 
of modern America. The nation’s emergence from isolation and its rise to a position 
of influence and responsibility in international politics. 


350. Seminar in American History. Prerequisite, twelve hours in history, including 
six hours in advanced American history. Intended primarily for history majors. 
Particularly useful to students planning to do graduate work 1n history. It involves 
work in historiography and research methods, and the intensive study of some 
limited period or topic in American history. 


351. Seminar 1n European History. Prerequisite, twelve hours in history, including 
six hours in advanced European history. A reading knowledge of a European 
language, especially French or German, is desirable. Intended primarily for history 
majors. Particularly useful to students planning to do graduate work in history. 
It involves work in historiography and research methods, and the intensive 
study of some limited period, or topic in European history. 


Courses OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 
405. American NATIONALISM AND SECTIONALISM, 1754-1860. 
408. ProsLems ın Mopern Encisa History. 
413. Tue Dawn or Mopern Eurore. 
414. ENGLAND UNDER THe TUDORS AND STUARTS. 
415. Tae REVOLUTIONARY TRADITION IN EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURY EUROPE. 
416. Mopern ENGLAND. 
417. Prosiems iN Twentieta Century EUROPE. 
418. Reapincs IN European History. 
420. Prosiems 1N U. S. History. 
430. Lirz AND THouGutT IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 


435. THOUGHT AND SOCIETY IN MODERN ÅMERICA. 


Journalism 


201. INTRODUCTION TO JouRNaLIsM. Prerequisite, English 102. Present-day American 
journalism is examined with special attention given to: the business of journalism, 
the social implications of the newspaper as aes institution, freedom of the 
press, newspapers and the public, the canons of good journalism, the ‘‘depart- 
ments” of the newspaper, and journalism as a career. 


210. Wririna ror Print. Prerequisite, es 102. Analysis of journalistic writing (non- 
fiction). Clinical treatment of articles written by members of the class. 
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Labor Education 


Frank McCaruistrer, Director 
Hy Fisu, Assistant Director (on leave) 
SALLY Parker, Coordinator, Film Utilization Service 


The Labor Education Division offers training opportunities for union men and 
women and educational services for labor groups. It provides facilities for learn- 
ing the skills and techniques essential for effective collective bargaining and 
efficient union administration. It also presents analyses and discussions of labor 
history and of social, economic and political trends affecting workers as members 
of the labor movement and as citizens. ‘Training for better union service” has 
been the Division's main objective. 


The educational services offered for labor consist primarily of short courses. 
Classes ordinarily meet in the evening once a week for six or eight weeks. There 
are generally no formal entrance requirements, except when the subjects offered 
are of a technical nature or are prepared for special groups of workers. No exami- 
nations are given and no college credits are awarded for work completed. 


Instruction is provided by members of the regular faculty of the College, and 
by union leaders, government officials, and other specialists in union adminis- 
tration and collective bargaining. Classes are conducted both in the college 
building and in union halls and other centers away from the College. Members 
of over fifty different international unions have enrolled in its classes, the greater 
proportion coming from ‘‘middle-leadership.”’ 


Special consideration is given to requests for extension services in union halls, 
both lectures and courses, and the Division also provides counsel for labor 
organizations and in the development of their own educational programs. Mo- 
tion pictures and sound filmstrips on labor subjects and projection equipment 
are available through a Film Utilization Service. 


Educational programs on any subject using audio-visual aids are scheduled by 
request to the Division. In addition, training for discussion leadership and in 
operating audio-visual equipment is available. 


Tuition and fees for Labor Education courses vary depending upon the length, 
instruction, location and nature of the course. The fee for an eight-week course 
meeting in the College for two hours once a week, or a total of 16 hours, is $10. 
The fee for extension courses for local unions varies according to the number in 
attendance. These fees may be paid by the students or by their union organiza- 
tions. Full and half-time scholarships are available to those who qualify. 


Week-end, one-week, and two-week institutes for consideration of special 
areas of labor interest or for representatives from particular unions can be ar- 
ranged in cooperation with the Division. 
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Forum-institutes, special lectures and workshops are presented for more popu- 
lar treatment or exploration of industrial issues, such as federal labor legislation, 
labor and politics, labor and international relations, and psychology in union 
administration and collective bargaining. 


The following typical courses are available: 


Corrective BarGaininc — History and purpose of collective bargaining. Management 
and labor prerogatives. Scope and legality of agreements. Preparation mti presentation of 
economic data. Briefing negotiating committees. Basic contract provisions on union 
security, wages, seniority. New proposals on annual wage, health and welfare plans. 


Local application of national contracts. Enforcement of agreement. Grievance procedure. 


Lasor History — Early labor unions. National Labor Movement. The Molly Maguires. 
Knights of Labor. Industrial Workers of the World. Beginnings of the modern labor 
movement. American Federation of Labor. The Railroad Brotherhoods. Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. Political action. Cooperative enterprises. Workers’ education. 


Leapersuip TRAINING — Function of officers, committees and members. Defining union 
objectives and contract rights. Interpreting economic factors to members. Getting along 
with people in the union. Union relations with management. Group relations in unions. 
Union participation in the community. Sources of fahcannilin 


Lasor Economics — Wages, prices, profits, inflation, monopoly, full employment and their 
relation to collective bargaining and union policy. 


DEVELOPING AN EDUCATIONAL ProGram ror Locat Unions — Objectives of workers’ edu- 
cation. Basis for developing programs in locals. Techniques. Classes and discussion 
groups. Literature. Audio-visual aids. Radio. Recreation. Reaching people where they 
are. Planning an educational program based on the needs of the ee i 


Lasor’s Ricuts UNper THe Feperat Lagor Birt — A social and legal interpretation of the 
effect of the act on union security, union growth, strikes, boycotts, labor political action 
and contract negotiations. 


STEWARD TRAINING (Separate class for each local union to be held at union-designated 
hall.) — Rights of stewards under agreement. Duties of stewards. Settling grievances. 
Steps to take. What is a grievance? Keeping members in department informed. 


Tue RELATIONSHIP OF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING TECHNIQUES TO COLLECTIVE BAR- 
GAINING: 


Course I. Jos Evatuation — A study of the basic types of job evaluation and their appli- 
cation: ranking, classification, point and factor comparison plans. Limitations of the 
techniques. Union contract clauses. Class members will be expected to introduce practical 
plant problems. 


Course II. Tıme anp Morton Stupy — A course in the techniques and limitations of time 
study. How to take studies. How to check studies taken by management. Unions and 
methods improvement. Base rates. Allowances. Leveling. Setting time standards. 


Course III. Wace Incentive Prans — Background of wage incentives. Basic principles of 
incentive plans. Examination of various plans. Straight piece work. Standard hours. 
Step-down rates. Step-up rates. Group incentives. Indirect labor bonuses. Collective 
bargaining under incentive plans. Contract provisions. 
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PARLIAMENTARY Law Group Discussion LEADERSHIP 
EFFECTIVE SPEECH UNIons AND Co-op ORGANIZATION 
SCIENCE FOR WORKERS Lasor POLITICAL ACTION 

Pusiic RELATIONS Unton COUNSELING 

Lasor MOVEMENT ABROAD CURRENT LABOR PROBLEMS 

PROBLEMS OF INTER-GrOUP RELATIONS INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS PROBLEMS 
TECHNIQUES IN UNION ADMINISTRATION LABOR JOURNALISM 


Because nearly all of the work offered by the Labor Education Division con- 
sists of short courses, credit for these courses does not count toward the Bachel- 
or’s degree, except in the Labor Relations Major, upon recommendation of an 
educational adviser. 


For further information, write to Labor Education Division for brochure. 


Labor Relations 


This program of study, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, attempts to 
provide for general education as well as for the improvement of the student’s 
qualifications for work in the field of labor relations. It includes basic courses 
drawn from various fields to provide the technical preparation for administrative 
and professional positions. Preparation for a career in the union movement gen- 
erally requires participation in union affairs at the local level, for which this 
program cannot be considered a substitute. 


In addition to the general degree requirements listed on page 38, the student 
will complete the following eight courses in the fields of economics and labor 
relations: 

Economics 102, 209, 211, 234, 290, 315 
Finance 210 
Sociology 218 


He will also present 30 semester hours selected from the following courses 
with the approval of the chairman of the Department of Economics: 


Accounting 101, 102, 203 

Business Administration 101 

Economics 130, 201, 221, 277, 333, 373 
Education 216, 280, 281 

Journalism 201, 210 

Personnel Administration 210, 220, 230, 340 
Political Science 210, 270, 311 

Psychology 220 

Sociology 230, 245, 317, 331, 361 

Speech 101 


Three hours’ credit may also be earned by taking approved courses offered by 
the Labor Education Division. Descriptions of the courses listed above will be 
found in this bulletin under the departments concerned. 
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Literature 
(FOREIGN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION) 


LireratTureE 202 — EsreLLE A. DeLacy, Course Chairman 


FRANCES FRAZIER SENESCU Orro WIRTH 
Dorotuy WELKER 


Other Courses — Members of the Department of Modern Languages. 


202. Masterpieces or European Literature. Prerequisite, English 201. A study of 
representative masterpieces of continental European literature in English transla- 
tion. Through methods of literary analysis and interpretation, the course offers a 
survey of the European literary tradition as it developed from the classical to the 
modern period. Those great literary works have been selected to be read in their 
entirety which express ideas that have shaped western culture and which deal with 
pess erant problems of human A Required readings include: Homer, 
liad; Sophocles, Oedipus the King; Dante, Inferno; Boccaccio, Decameron; Rabelais, 
Gargantua; Voltaire, Candide; Goethe, Faust, Part I; Dostoevsky, Crime and Punish- 
ment. 


310-311. INTELLECTUAL CURRENTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Prerequisite, Literature 
202 and consent of instructor. Primarily a seminar for outstanding students in the 
humanities. Deals with the main ideas and intellectual currents of the eighteenth 
century, as manifested in the literature, art, science, philosophy and politics of the 
period. Locke, Montesquieu, Adam Smith, Swift, Hume, Fielding, Lessing, 
Reynolds, Voltaire, Rousseau, Paine, Kant, Goethe, Schiller, The Federalist Papers, 
De Tocqueville. 


312-313. INTELLECTUAL CURRENTS or THE NINTEENTH CENTURY. Prerequisite, Literature 
202 and consent of instructor. Primarily a seminar for outstanding students in the 
humanities. Deals with the main ideas and intellectual currents of the nineteenth 
century, as manifested in the art, literature, science, philosophy and politics of the 

riod. Hegel, Marx, John Stuart Mill, Darwin, Balzac, Zola, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Seidl, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Ibsen, Veblen, Henry Adams, Ortega y Gasset. 


FRENCH LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


220. Survey or Frencu Lirerarure. Prerequisite, Literature 202. The main currents of 
French literature from the Middle Ages to the Classical period. Special emphasis on 
the drama of Corneille, Racine, and Moliére. 


221. Survey or Frenca Literature. Prerequisite, Literature 202. A continuation of 
Literature 220. Special emphasis on the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


320. Tae Frenca Novevin Toe NINETEENTH CENTURY. Prerequisite, two literature courses 
on the 200 level. A study of the novels by Hugo, Sand, Mérimée, Balzac, Stendhal, 
Flaubert, Zola. 


321. Tue Frenca NoveL IN toe Twentieth Century. Prerequisite, two literature 
courses on the 200 level. A study of some of the principal writers in this field: 
Proust, Gide, Malraux, Mauriac, Sartre, Camus. 


322. Tue Frenca Drama From 1880 To THE Present. Prerequisite, two literature courses 
on the 200 level. A study of the chief movements, authors, and plays of the modern 
period. Special attention is given to recent dramatic developments and their sig- 
nificance. 
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325-330. Prosiems ın Frencu Literature. Prerequisite, two literature courses on the 200 
level, or consent of instructor. A detailed study of the work of one or two signifi- 
cant writers. The writers chosen will vary from semester to semester. 


GERMAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


270. Survey or GERMAN LITERATURE TO 1740. Prerequisite, Literature 202. A comprehen- 
sive view of the development of the literary genres from the beginning to 1740. 
Special emphasis is given to the Middle High German epic and the Reformation 
movement. 


271. Survey or GERMAN LITERATURE FROM 1740. Prerequisite, Literature 202. A continua- 
tion of Literature 270. A comprehensive study of the classical period, culminating 
in the works of Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. 


272. Survey or GERMAN LITERATURE FROM 1832 To THE PresENT. Prerequisite, Literature 
202. A comprehensive study of the development of German literature from the 
death of Goethe to the present. 


370. Tue German Drama IN THE NineTteeNtH Century. Prerequisite, two literature 
courses on the 200 level, or consent of instructor. A study of the works of Kleist, 
Grillparzer, Buechner, and Hebbel. 


371. Tue German Drama From 1880 To THe Present. Prerequisite, two literature courses 
on the 200 level. A study of the works of the chief dramatists of the modern period. 


372. Tuomas Mann AND Mopern German Fiction. Prerequisite, two literature courses 
on the 200 level. A study of the contemporary German novel and essay on the basis 
of Thomas Mann’s works. 


373. German Romanticism. Prerequisite, two literature courses on the 200 level, or con- 
sent of instructor. A study of the intellectual trends of the epoch between 1790 and 
1830 as manifested in the works of the Schlegels, Tieck, Novalis, Hoelderlin, and 
the later Romanticists. 


375-380. PROBLEMS IN GERMAN LITERATURE. Prerequisite, two literature courses on the 200 
level, or consent of instructor. A detailed study of one or two significant German 
writers. The writers chosen will be announced in the schedule. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


292. LITERATURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN [TA.y. Prerequisite, Literature 202. From Petrarch 
through the ‘‘cinquecento.’’ A survey of the chief literary contributions made by 
Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso (great exponents of chivalrous romance in verse), 
Machiavelli, Savonarola, Galileo, Gisedaio Bruno and their contemporaries. The 
relationship of literature to the social background and political thought of the 


period. 


293. ĪTALIAN LITERATURE or THE Mopern Perron. Prerequisite, Literature 202. A survey 
of Italian literature from the revolutionary period of the nineteenth century to the 
present day, with particular attention to the writings of Mazzini, Pellico, D'An- 
nunzio, Carducci, Manzoni (romanticism in the novel), Verga (realism), De Sanc- 
tis, and Croce (critics and historians). Contemporary writings, as Silone’s Bread 
and Wine. Study of the development of the opera and drama, with works of Goldoni, 
Metastasio, and Pirandello. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


251. Survey or Russian Literature. Prerequisite, Literature 202. The main currents of 
Russian literature from the Middle Ages to 1880. 
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252. Survey or Russtan Lrrerature. Prerequisite, Literature 202. A continuation of 
Literature 251. The main currents of modern Russian literature from 1881 to the 
present. 


360. Tue Great Russtan Nove ists. Prerequisite, two literature courses on the 200 level, 
or consent of instructor. A study of the chief works of Turgenev, Goncharov, 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, and Saltygov-Shchedrin. 


361. Socravist REALISM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. a ae ore two literature courses on 
the 200 level, or consent of instructor. A study of contemporary Russian literature 
from Gorky to Simonov. 


SPANISH LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


240. MODERN SPANISH Literature. Prerequisite, Literature 202. A study of the literary 
movements in the drama, fiction, and poetry of the nineteenth century. Romanti- 
cism to the Generation of "98. 


241. Tae GOLDEN Ace IN SPANISH LITERATURE AND Literary Masterpieces. Prerequisite, 
Literature 202. Survey of the outstanding works from the Cid to Calderon de la 
Barca. Emphasis on the Comedia and the picaresque novel of the Golden Age 
contemporary with the Elizabethan Age. Cervantes. 


244. EIGHTEENTH Century SPANISH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, Literature 202. A study of 
Spanish neo-classicism and Spain’s resistance to it. Feijoo, Luzan, and Jovellanos; 
Ramon de la Cruz, Padre Isla, and Torres Villarroel. 


245. InrropuctTion to Hispanic-AMeRICAN LITERATURE, Prerequisite, Literature 202. A 
survey of the literature of Hispanic-America from the period of the Independence to 
our days. Special study of the Modernista Movement and the contemporary tend- 
encies of Hispanic-American literature. 


246. CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, Literature 202. The novel and the 
drama from 1898 to the present. 


340. CervANTES AND His Ace. Prerequisite, two literature courses on the 200 level, or con- 


sent of instructor. A study of Don Quijote and the Novelas and the minor dramatic 
works in the light of the Spain of Cervantes’ time. 


Marketing 


(Atso Sze Courses LISTED UNDER ADVERTISING ) 


Epwarp S. Gorpon, Chairman 


BENJAMIN FAIN ADOLPH G. PIERROT 
Perer E. GuUNDUs Norman M. WALLACK 
BERNARD HERMAN BRANDEL L. WORKS 


Karı E. Irvin, Jr. 


The curriculum of this Department is designed to train men and women for 
successful participation in that wide area of business called ‘“‘distribution’’ 
or “‘sales.”’ 


The field of marketing embraces distribution problems and techniques of 
great variety and contrast, from the problems of the small retailer to those of 
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the large manufacturer. The tools or skills of marketing are diverse and special- 
ized, although general principles apply over a wide field. Special techniques and 
special media are used in highly distinctive ways where the distribution problem 
ranges from the local appeal] for consumer patronage to the broader appeal for 
industrial markets. The curriculum seeks to provide general information plus 
this specialized knowledge. 


Training in advertising, salesmanship, sales management, retailing, and the 
more generalized sales promotion techniques is an essential part of the curricu- 
lum of the Marketing Department. A major concern of the instructional staff 
is to keep abreast of changes in marketing needs and the techniques that are used 
in the changing times. Much stress is placed on the analysis of problems and the 
planning of programs. The Department uses the facilities and personnel of 
Chicago firms wherever possible to supplement its offerings and services. 


Major in Marketing: 

1. Students must complete the 14 liberal arts courses as specified in para 
graph 1 on page 46. 

2. Students must complete these elementary courses: Accounting 101-102; 
Business Administration 101; Marketing 101; and Finance 101. 

3. The following courses must also be completed: Marketing 200, 201, 210 
or 211, 220 and 224; Advertising 231 and 250; and three additional semes- 
ter hours in the Department which will emphasize the students’ speciali- 
zation in advertising, retailing, or sales; Business Law 20! and 202; 
Finance 250; Business Administration 245; and Economics 234. 

4. To complete the 60 semester-hour commerce requirement, students must 
complete six additional semester hours of work in the School of Com- 
merce. 

5. To complete the 120 semester hours required for graduation, students 
must complete an additional 18 semester hours of elective credit. 


The above degree requirements supplement those listed on pages 46-47. 


101. Principces or MarkeTtInG. Prerequisite, Economics 101. A study of the nature of 
distribution or marketing; marketing functions and institutions; marketing legis- 
lation and practices. 


200. Principtes or Market Researca. Prerequisite, Marketing 101 (Economics 234 desir- 
able). An introductory course in market reseacrh. Uses of market research in the 
various facets of American industry are described. Methods and practices in con- 
ducting market surveys and recent statistical techniques for improving accuracy in 
survey samples are described and indicated. 


201. Case Srupies ın MarxeTING. Prerequisite, Marketing 101. A case study of selected 
problems, such as determining price and brand policies, promotion, and compe- 
tition. 

210. Retai, MercHanpisinG. Prerequisite, Marketing 101. A course dealing with the 
study of retail buying and selling activities, merchandising problems, pricing and 
price policies, and retail salesmanship; also a case study of problems in retail 
merchandising. 
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211. 


212. 


217. 


220. 


224. 


303. 


390. 


RETAIL OPERATION AND CONTROL. Prerequisite, Marketing 101. Deals with retail store 
Operating activities and personnel problems, including customer service policies, 
store systems, personnel management, and retail control activities such as credit, 
accounting, and insurance. Includes a case study of problems in operation and 
control. 


SuccessruL MERCHANDISING Trecuniqugs. Prerequisite, Marketing 210, or consent of 
instructor. This course deals with the technique of manipulating buying and selling 
activities, so as to make a profit in a retail store. The subject matter includes pur- 
chase planning and open to buy, mark-up, inventory calculation and valuation, 
stock turnover, analysis of operating statements, and the initial mark-up equation. 
Planning and control of ie stocks, mark-up, and expenses are covered. The 
student is drilled in the solution of mathematical problems. 


Textites. Prerequisite, Marketing 101, or consent of instructor. Fibers and fabrics, 
history, properties, uses and production; the manufacturing process from the fiber 
to the finished product; textile terminology and trade names; identification and care 
of fiber and fabrics including new developments. Two semester hours credit. 


Sates TRAINING. Prerequisites, Business Administration 101 and Marketing 101. A 
study of salesmanship and selling methods. 


Sates MANAGEMENT. Prerequisites, Marketing 201 and 220. A study of problems and 
modern methods of recruiting, selecting, and ae > a sales force; building sales 
quotas; sales programs; and supervision of the sales force. 


ĪNDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Prerequisite, Marketing 224. Aim is to provide a better 
understanding of the difficulties involved in the marketing of industrial goods and 
exploring current policy decisions in the handling of industrial marketing problems. 


RESEARCH IN MARKETING. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours in marketing courses, 
and senior standing. One to four semester hours. 


Mathematics 


GREENVILLE D. Gore, Chairman 


Jack SILBER ALAN T. STREET 


The Department of Mathematics recognizes four kinds of service which it 
aims to render for the student body: 


1. To present the cultural values of mathematics in such a manner as to 
develop student appreciation for mathematics as a discipline, not for any 
alleged training value to the mind, but for those benefits, both tangible 
and intellectual, that derive from what it has enabled the human race to 
accomplish. 


2. To make available those mathematical courses that are needed by stu- 


dents who are specializing in other fields, such as physics, chemistry, 
biology, engineering, and economics. 


3. To provide certain courses that are integral parts of required training in 


professional fields. Among these are statistics, actuarial science and 
engineering. 
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4. To offer training in mathematics of especially high quality for teachers 
and other persons who expect to do graduate work in the field. 


The Department is cognizant of recent trends toward more advanced subject 
matter and increased rigor or precision in the beginning graduate courses offered 
by the better universities. In order that our mathematics majors may be able to 
meet these rising standards, the Department has introduced several new ad- 
vanced courses, examples of which are: Introduction to Modern Algebraic 
Theories (Mathematics 325), Functions of a Complex Variable (Mathematics 
355), and Metric Differential Geometry (Mathematics 356). 


Major in Mathematics: Requirements for a major in mathematics are: At least 
four courses (12 semester hours) beyond Mathematics 204, not less than six 
hours of which have been completed at Roosevelt College. All credits that have 
been transferred from other colleges must be approved explicitly by the Chair- 
man of this Department in order to be applied toward the departmental major. 
No course in which the student has received a grade lower than C may be counted 
toward the major sequence. (See the sample program on page 112.) 


99. Axcesra I. Prerequisite, placement examination*. For students who have had no 
high school algebra and for those whose results on the placement examination 
indicate that a review is needed. An introduction to algebraic concepts at the ele- 
mentary level. Topics through simultaneous linear systems in two unknowns. 


100. Axczsra II. Prerequisite, one year of high school algebra and placement examina- 
tion*, or credit for Mathematics 99 in the previous semester. Algebraic concepts 
and techniques at the intermediate level. Topics through simultaneous quadratic 
systems in two unknowns. 


101. Prane Trigonometry. Prerequisite, Mathematics 100, or one and one-half years of 
high school algebra and plane geometry and placement examination. Topics: Func- 
tions of the general angle; functions of acute angles; solutions of right triangles by 
natural trigonometric functions; trigonometric identities; reduction formulas; 
radian measure; graphs of trigonometric functions; addition formulas, logarithms; 
solutions of triangles by logarithms, inverse trigonometric functions; and trigono- 
metric equations. 


102. Arcesra III. Prerequisite, one and one-half years of high school algebra, one year of 
plane geometry, and placement examination*, or credit for Mathematics 100 in the 
previous semester. Algebraic concepts and techniques at an advanced level. Topics: 
Functions and their graphs; omen numbers; inequalities; progressions; theory 
of equations; mathematical induction; the binomial theorem; permutations, com- 
binations, and probability; linear systems and determinants. 


103. Anatytic Geometry. Prerequisite. Mathematics 101 and 102 and placement examina- 
tion. Functional relations involving two variables, and graphical representations 


* The Algebra Placement Examination. During the first week of the semester all candidates 
for Aleti I, II, or III, will be given a placement examination in arithmetic and algebra 
to determine at what level their study of algebra should begin. As indicated by the results 
of the examination, students will be placed in Mathematics 99, 100, or 102. Students who 
do exceptionally well will be encouraged to take a proficiency examination in Algebra III 
and thus possibly advance immediately to the next level of mathematics. The Department 
reserves the right to exclude a candidate from any of the algebras if the results on the 
placement examination indicate extraordinary mathematical weakness. 
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115. 


203. 


204. 


211. 


212. 


220. 


307. 


308. 


O15: 


of their loci (straight lines, conic sections and higher plane curves). The guiding 
principles by which coordinate systems are selected and transformed to serve the 
purpose of the user. A brief introduction to the geometry of three dimensions. 


SratisticaL ANALysis oF Sctentiric Data. Prerequisite, Mathematics 101 and 102. 
ye The computation of averages and measures of dispersion, elementary prob- 
ability, an intro duciiok to probability distributions, elements of sampling, confi- 
dence limits and statistical significance tests, and curve fitting by the method of 
least squares and correlation. 


Catcutus I. Prerequisite, Mathematics 103. The methods and techniques of dif- 
ferential calculus, supplemented by some elementary integral calculus to serve the 
immediate needs of engineering students. Topics: Fundamental definitions, the 
theory of limits, differentiation of algebraic and transcendental forms, maxima and 
minima, anti-differentiation of simple algebraic functions, integration as a process 
of summation, paremetric and polar representations, curvature, and many applica- 
tions to geometry and science. Five semester hours. 


CarcuLus II. Prerequisite, Mathematics 203. A continuation of Calculus I, with 
emphasis on the techniques and applications of integral calculus. Topics: The 
mean value theorem of differential calculus, integration of standard forms, integra- 
tion by various devices, uses of tables of ers infinite series, series expansions 
for functions, partial differentiation, and multiple integration. Five semester hours. 


ENGINEERING Mecnanics I. Statics. Prerequisite, Mathematics 203 or concurrently. 
Composition and resolution of forces in a plane and in three dimensions; parallel 
forces in a plane; parallel forces in three dimensions; non-parallel forces; graphical 
and algebraic methods including Bow’s notation and funicular force polygons; 
rectal of sectioning structures; catenaries and other forms of suspended cables; 
and friction. 


ENGINEERING Mecuanics II. Dynamics. Prerequisite, Mathematics 211 and 204, or 
concurrently. Problems in kinematics, such as harmonic motion, circular motion, 
relative displacements, velocities and accelerations, Coriolis’ law, and motion of 
rigid bodies; kinetics problems including force, mass, and acceleration in relation 
to Newton's laws of motion; equations ps Secon for a particle and for a rigid body; 
kinetics of translating and rotating bodies; kinetics of general motion of a rigid 
body in a plane; work and energy; impact; conservation of momentum; and the 


gyroscope. 


Turory or Equations. Prerequisite, Mathematics 203 and 204 concurrently. Complex 
numbers; cubic and quartic equations; numerical equations in general; determi- 
nants; linear systems of equations; symmetric function; and theories of elimination. 


DirreRENTIAL Equations. Prerequisite, Mathematics 204. A study of the more com- 
mon types of ordinary differential equations, especially those of the first and second 
orders. The course is designed to meet the needs of both engineering and liberal arts 
students. Hence, emphasis is placed on geometrical interpretations and applications 
to geometry, elementary mechanics, physics, and chemistry. 


PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL Equations. Prerequisite, Mathematics 307 and 220, or consent 
of the instructor. The development of partial differential equations by eliminating 
constants, by eliminating arbitrary functions, and by consideration of physical 
situations; complete, general and singular integrals; the subsidiary equations of 
Lagrange; the method of Charpit; the method of Jacobiy; Fourier’s series; linear 
differential equations with constant coefficients; Laplace's transformation; bound- 
aty value problems such as vibrating strings, heat flow in one and two dimensions, 
problems in electricity; and the method of Monge. 


Vecror ANatysis. Prerequisite, Mathematics 204 and 220, or consent of the instructor. 
The course treats the powerful vector techniques for investigating a broad class of 
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mathematical problems, with special reference to physics and mechanics: the opera- 
tions addition and subtraction; the ‘‘dot’’ and ‘‘cross’’ products; differentiation of 
vectors, the ‘‘del’’ operator on scalars, and on vectors; integration of vector, trans- 
formations on line and surface integrals; the operators in terms of curvilinear co- 
ordinates; the electrostatic field; the partial differential equations of Poisson and 
Laplace. 


INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRAIC THeEorixEs. Prerequisite, Mathematics 220. Abstract 
algebraic systems and the theory of matrices: groups, rings, fields, linear or vector 
spaces, linear transformations on vector spaces, matrices, equivalence relations, 
and applications to quadratic forms. 


MATHEMATICAL Sratistics I. Probability. Prerequisite, Mathematics 204. This course 
presumes a good foundation in the integral calculus. The theory is developed from 
first principles, the axiomatic approach being the point of view adopted. Topics 
covered are: point sets, probability measure, random variables, iit bution func- 
tions, Stieltges integration, the normal, the binomial, the Poisson, and associated 
distributions, moment generating functions, fundamental limit theorems, and the 
classical theory of combinatorial analysis. 


MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS II. Statistical Inference. Prerequisite, Mathematics 347. 
Sampling, sampling distributions, sampling from a normal population, introduc- 
tion to the theory of statistical estimation, tests of significance, correlation and 
normal regression theory. 


ApvanceD CarcuLus I. Prerequisite, Mathematics 204 with a grade of C or better. 
The primary purpose of the course is to establish the foundations of the calculus by 
emphasis on fundamental definitions and theorems, and on methods of rigorous 
proof. Topics include: sequences and the theory of limits; continuity of functions 
of one or more variables; total and partial derivatives of the first and higher orders; 
the definite integral and the Fundamental Theorem of the Integral Calculus; the 
Mean Value Theorems of the Differential and Integral Calculus; volume and surface 
integrals; Green’s Theorem in space; applications. 


Apvancep Catcuuus II. Prerequisite, Mathematics 350. A continuation of Advanced 
Calculus I, with the same emphasis on fundamentals and rigor: line integrals and 
their properties; Green’s Theorem in the plane; Stoke’s Theorem; definitions and 
standard tests for infinite series; properties of absolutely and uniformly convergent 
series; power series; Taylor's Focmula and Taylor's Series; maxima and minima for 
functions of two or more variables; improper integrals; the Gamma function; 
Fourier Series; applications. 


Fourier Series. Prerequisite, Mathematics 351, or consent of instructor. This course 
is designed to investigate Fourier Series as a subject in themselves and as they arise 
from certain boundary value problems of Mathematical Physics. Convergence under 
the Conditions of Dirichlet will be established and the theorems of Weierstrass, 
Parseval, Fejer, and others will be developed rigorously. Some attention will be 
given to orthogonal functions in general and to LeGendre Polynomials and Bessel’s 
Functions. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF THE COMPLEX VARIABLE. Prerequisite, Mathematics 
351 or concurrently. This course is primarily for mathematics and physics majors. 
It lays the foundation for an intelligent appreciation of function theory for gradu- 
ate students of mathematics and establishes the theory underlying the theorems 
used by the physicist in his advanced work. Topics: Definitions ad algebra of the 
complex number; definition and properties of slyk functions; definitions, analysis 
and geometry of the elementary functions of a complex variable; complex integra- 
tion; Cauchy-Goursat Theorem and some of its consequences; power series, Tay- 
lor’s Series, and Laurent’s Series; residues and poles; conformal mapping; applica- 
tions. 
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356. Sour ÅNALYTIC AND DIFFERENTIAL Geometry. Prerequisite, Mathematics 350 and 
307. This course will include a brief introduction to the classical solid analytic 
geometry, followed by a treatment of metric differential geometry of space curves 
and of surfaces. Topics are: Three dimensional coordinate systems and their trans- 
formations, with particular attention to metric transformations; paremetric repre- 
sentations of curves; the moving trihedral, arc length, curvature, torsion and the 
intrinsic equations of curves; helices, Bertrand curves, and developable surfaces; 
the fundamental theory of surfaces; curvature, and important systems of curves on 
a surface; mapping of surfaces; surfaces of special types. 


Suggested Program for Students Majoring 


in Mathematics 
(For the B.S. Degree) 


For Full-Time Students 
FIRST YEAR 


Sem. Hrs. 


Wr U Go WwW WwW 


FIRST SEMESTER 


Course 

Eng. 101 — Composition I 

Philos. 101 — Philosophical 
Foundations I 

Math. 101 — Trigonometry 

Math. 102 — Algebra III 

Chem. 116 — General Chem- 
istry 


SECOND YEAR 


3 Hist. 105 — U. S. History 

5 Math. 203 — Calculus I 

5 Physics 211 — Mechanics, 
Heat and Wave Motion 

3 Biology 101 — Human Bi- 
ology I 

THIRD YEAR 

4 German 101 — Elementary 
German 

3 Eng. 201 — Introd. to Liter- 
ature 

3 Math. 350 — Advanced Cal- 
culus I 

3 Physics 310— Introd. to 
Geometrical Optics 

3 Econ. 101 — Introd. to Eco- 
nomics 

FOURTH YEAR 

3 Soc. 101 — Introd. to Soci- 
ology 

3 Math. 347 — Mathematical 
Statistics I 

3 Math. 355 — Functions of a 
Complex Variable 

6 Electives 
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SECOND SEMESTER 
Course 


Hist. 101 — Main Currents in 
European History 

Eng. 102 — Composition II 

Speech 101 — Fundamentals 
of Speech 

Math. 103 — Analytic Ge- 
ometr 

Chem. 117 — Gen. Chemistry 
and Systematic Qualitative 
Analysis 


Math. 204 — Calculus II 
Math. 220 — Theory of Equa- 


tions 

Physics 212 — Electricity and 
Magnetism, Light and 
Atomic Physics 

Biology 102 — Human Bi- 
ology II 


German 102 — Elementary 
German 

Math. 307 — Differential 
Equations 

Math. 351 — Advanced Cal- 
culus IT 

Physics 311 — Physical Op- 
tics 

Pol. Sci. 101 — Elements of 
Political Science 


Math. 348 — Mathematical 
Statistics II 

Math. 308 — Partial Differ- 
ential Equations 

Electives 


Medical Technology — Modern Languages 
Medical Technology 


This program of study offers an opportunity for training in the field of Medical 
Technology leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. It provides a year of 
technical training at an approved hospital laboratory following three years of 
college courses. The student receives his degree at the end of the fourth year 
and will be eligible to take the qualifying examination of the American Society 
of Clinical Pathologists for registry as a laboratory technologist. 


Three of the leading hospitals in the Chicago area, all of which are approved 
by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association as schools for the training of laboratory technologists, are cooperat- 
ing with the College in this program. These are: Mt. Sinai Hospital, The Mu- 
nicipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, and Michael Reese Hospital. These institutions 
offer a well-balanced program of instruction in laboratory technique designed 
to prepare the graduate for work in any general hospital laboratory. 


In addition to the general requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science 
listed on page 41 the student will, in consultation with the Chairman of the De- 
partment of Biology, complete a program of scientific studies including the 
following requirements: 

A. College courses: 


1. Required: 
Biology 111, 112 or 115, 260, 300 
Chemistry 116, 117, 216, 236 


2. Recommended: 


Biology 200, 310 
Chemistry 314 


B. Completion of a course of technical training in an approved hospital. 


For course descriptions, see the Biology Department and Chemistry Depart- 
ment sections of this bulletin. 


Modern Languages 


Orro Wirth, Chairman 


DALAI BRENES Rura C. HEALY 
BERTHA BROMMER ABRAHAM HurwIıicz 
JosepH CREANZA Eric Kru 

Norma V. FORNACIARI BARBARA SEYBOLD 


Languages at Roosevelt College are taught by an aural-oral method. Beginning 
with the very first course, the classwork is conducted largely in the language 
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studied and the student is expected to speak the language as much as possible 
in the class sessions. Formal grammar is held to a minimum and is used only as a 
means to an end: to give the student an idea of the structure and tendencies of the 
language. The material used is of a cultural nature and is selected so as to give 
the student an aesthetic appreciation of the culture represented by the language 
and literature of the several civilizations. 


The 101 and 102 courses and the 200 courses in literature are four-hour courses; 
the others, three hours. The language courses are supplemented by laboratory 
work. Special attention is paid to the acquisition by the student of an adequate 
pronunciation. 


Major in Modern Languages: A major in any of the several languages consists 
of at least three language courses beyond 102, and four courses in the literature of 
the major field. An adequate reading knowledge of some other language in the 
Department is also required. The Department determines in each case the ade- 
quacy of the reading knowledge. No course in which the student receives a 
grade lower than C will be counted as fulfilling the requirements of the major 
sequence. Before the close of his senior year the student majoring in one of the 
several languages must pass a comprehensive examination. 


French 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. Eremenrtary Frencu. No prerequisite. First part of a one-year sequence. Daily work 
in oral reading, individually and in chorus; intonation and pronunciation. Intensive 
reading in classroom work. Four semester hours. 


102. Eremenrary Frencu. Prerequisite, French 101 or equivalent. Second part of first-year 
sequence; continuation of 101. Four semester hours. 


253. INTERMEDIATE Frencu. Prerequisite, French 102 or equivalent. Oral work designed to 
increase fluency in reading and idiomatic use of the spoken language. Outside read- 
ing and written work. Introduction to French civilization. 


254. INrTermMepiaTe Frencu. Prerequisite, French 253 or equivalent. Intensive oral class 
work. Stress on idiomatic use of the spoken and written language. Oral and written 
compositions used to integrate the cultural material of the course. 


255. ADVANCED Frencn. Prerequisite, French 254 or equivalent. Elements of phonetics. 
Stress on conversational proficiency. Oral reports on assigned outside readings. 


301. ADVANCED FRENCH GRAMMAR AND ComposiTion. Prerequisite, French 254 or equiva- 
lent. Systematic review of grammatical forms, syntax, and basic vocabulary. Oral 
practice directed toward greater fluency in conversation. Translations, weekly 
compositions, and analysis of important questions of style and organization of ideas 
in selected texts. Discussion of problems of teaching technique. Designed especially 
for students preparing to teach. 


350. Frencu Puonerics. Prerequisite, French 255 or equivalent. A practical study of the 
mechanics of pronunciation and of the principles of stress, intonation, syllabica- 
tion, linking, elision, assimilation, etc. 
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LITERATURE COURSES 


201. Survey or Frenca Literature. Prerequisite, French 254 or equivalent. The main 
currents of French literature from the Middle Ages to the Classical period. Special 
emphasis on the drama of Corneille, Racine, and Molière. Four semester hours. 


202. Survey or FRENCH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, French 254 or equivalent. A continua- 
tion of French 201. Special emphasis on the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Four semester hours. 


310. Tue Frencu Nove. IN toe NingTeents Century. Prerequisite, one French literature 
course. A study of the novels by Hugo, Sand, Mérimée, Balzac, Stendhal, Flaubert, 
Zola. Four semester hours. 


311. Tue Frencn Nove. IN THE Twentieta Century. Prerequisite, one French literature 
course. A study of some of the principal writers in this field (Proust, Gide, Malraux, 
Mauriac, Sartre, Camus). Four semester hours. 


312. Tue Frencw Drama From 1880 To THE Present. Prerequisite, one French literature 
course. A study of the chief movements, authors, and plays of the modern — 
Special attention is given to recent dramatic developments and their significance. 
Four semester hours. 


315-320. PropLems IN Frencn LITERATURE. Prerequisite, two French literature courses, or 
consent of instructor. In this course a detailed study of one or two significant writers 
is undertaken. The writers chosen will vary from semester to semester. Four 
semester hours. 


German 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. Erementary German. No prerequisite. First part of a one-year sequence. Daily work 
in oral reading, individually and in chorus; intonation and pronunciation. Intensive 
reading in classroom work. Four semester hours. 


102. Erementary German. Prerequisite, German 101 or equivalent. Second part of first 
year sequence; continuation of 101. Four semester hours. 


253. INTERMEDIATE German. Prerequisite, German 102 or equivalent. Oral work designed 
to increase fluency in reading and idiomatic use of the spoken language. Outside 
reading and written work. Introduction to German civilization. 


254. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. Prerequisite, German 253 or equivalent. Intensive oral class 
work. Stress on idiomatic use of the spoken and written language. Oral and written 
compositions used to integrate the cultural material of the course. 


255. ADVANCED GERMAN. a German 254 or equivalent. The land and the people. 
Discussion, reading, and reports concerning the geographical, economic, social, 
and political aspects of the German speaking countries. Class is conducted entirely 
in German. 


301. ADVANCED GERMAN GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. Prerequisite, German 254 or equiv- 
alent. Systematic review of grammatical forms, syntax, and basic vocabulary. 
Oral practice directed toward greater fluency in conversation. Translations, weekly 
compositions, and analysis of giat questions of style and organization of 
ideas in selected texts. Discussion of problems of teaching technique. Designed 
especially for students preparing to teach. 
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LITERATURE COURSES 


201. Survey or GERMAN LITERATURE To 1740. Prerequisite, German 254 or equivalent. A 
comprehensive view of the development of the literary genres from the beginning 
to 1740. Special emphasis on the Middle High German epic and the Reformation 
movement. Four semester hours. 


202. Survey or GERMAN LITERATURE FROM 1740. Prerequisite, German 254 or equivalent. 
Continuation of German 201. A comprehensive study of the Classical period, cul- 
minating in the works of Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. Four semester 
hours. 


203. Survey or GERMAN LITERATURE FROM 1832 ro THE PResENT. Prerequisite, German 
254. A comprehensive study of the development of German literature from the 
death of Goethe to the present. Four semester hours. 


310. Tae German DRAMA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Prerequisite, one German litera- 
ture course. A study of the works of Kleist, Grillparzer, Buechner, and Hebbel. 
Four semester hours. 


311. Tae German Drama From 1880 To THE Present. Prerequisite, one German literature 
course. A study of the works of the chief dramatists of the modern period. Four 
semester hours. 


312. Taomas Mann AND Mopern German Fiction. Prerequisite, one German literature 
course. A study of the contemporary German novel and essay on the basis of 
Thomas Mann’s works. Four semester hours. 


313. German Romanticism. Prerequisite, one German literature course. A study of the 
intellectual trends of the epoch between 1790 and 1830 as manifested in the works 
of the Schlegels, Tieck, Novalis, Hoelderlin, and the later Romanticists. Four 
semester hours. 


315-320. PROBLEMS IN GERMAN LITERATURE. Prerequisite, two German literature courses 
or consent of instructor. A detailed study of one or two significant German writers. 
The writers chosen will be announced in the schedule. Four semester hours. 


Italian 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. Erementary Irazan. No prerequisite. First part of a one-year sequence. Daily work 
in oral reading, individually and in chorus; intonation and pronunciation. Intensive 
reading in classroom work. Four semester hours. 


102. Eremenrary Irauian. Prerequisite, Italian 101 or equivalent. Second part of first year 
sequence; continuation of 101. Four semester hours. 


253. INTERMEDIATE ĪTALIAN. Prerequisite, Italian 102 or oe leap Oral work designed to 
increase fluency in reading and idiomatic use of the spoken language. Outside 
reading and written work. Introduction to Italian civilization. 


254. ĪNTERMEDIATE Iraxtan. Prerequisite, Italian 253 or equivalent. Intensive oral class 
work. Stress on idiomatic use of the spoken and written language. Oral and written 
compositions used to integrate the cultural material of the course. 


LITERATURE COURSES 


202. LITERATURE or THE Renaissance IN Iraty. Prerequisite, Italian 254 or equivalent. 
From Petrarch through the ‘‘cinquecento."’ A survey of the chief literary contribu- 
tions made by Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso (great exponents of chivalrous romance 
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in verse), Machiavelli, Savonarola, Galileo, Giordano Bruno, and their con- 
temporaries. The relationship of literature to the social background and political 
thought of the period. Four semester hours. 


203. ITALIAN LITERATURE or THE MoperN Perio. Prerequisite, Italian 254 or equivalent. 
A survey of Italian literature from the revolutionary period of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the present day, with particular attention to the writings of Mazzini, 
Pellico, D'Annunzio, Carducci, Manzoni (romanticism in the novel), Verga 
(realism), De Sanctis and Croce (critics and historians). Contemporary writings, as 
Silone’s Bread and Wine. Study of the development of the opera and drama, with 
works of Goldoni, Metastasio, and Pirandello. Four semester hours. 


Russian 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. Eremenrary Russian. No prerequisite. First part of a one-year sequence. Daily work 
in oral reading, individually and in chorus; intonation and pronunciation. Intensive 
reading in classroom work. Four semester hours. 


102. Exremenrary Russian. Prerequisite, Russian 101 or equivalent. Second part of first 
year sequence; continuation of 101. Four semester hours. 


253. INTERMEDIATE Russian. Prerequisite, Russian 102 or equivalent. Oral work designed 
to increase fluency in reading and idiomatic use of the spoken language. Outside 
reading and written work. Introduction to Russian civilization. 


254. INTERMEDIATE Russian. Prerequisite, Russian 253 or equivalent. Intensive oral class 
work. Stress on idiomatic use of the spoken and written language. Oral and written 
compositions used to integrate the cultural material of the course. 


255. Apvancepb Russian. Prerequisite, Russian 254 or equivalent. Emphasis on aural-oral 
practice, vocabulary building, intonation, and pronunciation. erbes from Rus- 
sian literature with oral and written reports. Dictation. Occasional informal 
discussion in Russian. 


LITERATURE COURSES 


201. Survey or Russian LITERATURE. Prerequisite, Russian 254 or equivalent. The main 
currents of Russian literature from the Middle Ages to 1880. Four semester hours. 


202. Survey or Russian Literature. Prerequisite, Russian 254 or equivalent. A continua- 
tion of Russian 201. The main currents of Russian literature from 1881 to the 
present. Four semester hours. 


310. Tur Great Russian Nove ists. ue: one Russian literature course, or consent 
of instructor. A study of the chief works of Turgenev, Goncharov, Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy, and Saltygov-Shchedrin. Four semester hours. 


311. Socratisr Reatism IN THrory AND Practice. Prerequisite, one Russian literature 
course, or consent of instructor. A study of contemporary Russian literature from 
Gorky to Simonoy. Four semester hours. 


Spanish 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. Exementary Spanisn. No prerequisite. First part of a one-year sequence. Daily work 
in oral reading, individually and in chorus; intonation and pronunciation stressed. 
Intensive reading in classroom work. Four semester hours. 
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102. 


253. 


254. 


253 


301. 


302. 


201. 


202. 


203. 


204. 


212. 


320. 


ELEMENTARY SpaNisH. Prerequisite, Spanish 101 or equivalent. Second part of first 
year sequence; continuation of 101. Four semester hours. 


INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. Prerequisite, ee 102 or equivalent. Oral work designed 
to increase fluency in reading and idiomatic use of the spoken language. Outside 
reading and written work. Introduction to Spanish civilization. 


INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. Prerequisite, Spanish 253 or equivalent. Intensive oral class 
work. Stress on idiomatic use of the spoken and written language. Oral and written 
compositions used to integrate the cultural material of the course. 


ADVANCED Spanish. Prerequisite, Spanish 254 or equivalent. Elements of phonetics. 
Stress on conversational proficiency. Oral reports on assigned outside readings. 


ADVANCED SPANISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. Prerequisite, Spanish 254 or equiva- 
lent. Systematic review of grammatical forms, syntax, and basic vocabulary. Oral 
practice directed toward greater fluency in conversation. Translations, weekly 
composition, and analysis of important questions of style and organization of ideas 
in selected texts. Discussion of problems of teaching technique. Designed especially 
for students preparing to teach. 


ADVANCED SPANISH CONVERSATION. Prerequisite, Spanish 255, or consent of instructor. 
Stress on correctional work in pronunciation and intonation. Idiomatic use of the 
language. Limited enrollment. Two semester hours. 


LITERATURE COURSES 


Mopern Spaniso LITERATURE. Prerequisite, Spanish 254 or equivalent. A study of 
the literary movements in the drama, fiction and poetry of the nineteenth century. 
Romanticism to the Generation of 1898. Four semester hours. 


Tae GOLDEN AGE AND Literary Masterpieces. Prerequisite, Spanish 254 or equiv- 
alent. Survey of the outstanding works from the Cid to Calderon de la Barca. 
Emphasis on the Comedia and the picaresque novel of the Golden Age contemporary 
with the Elizabethan Age. Cervantes. Four semester hours. 


Inrropuction To Hispanic-AmericAN LITERATURE. Prerequisite, Spanish 254 or 
equivalent. A survey of the literature of Hispanic-America from the period of the 
Independence to our time. Special study of the Modernista Movement and the con- 
temporary tendencies of Hispanic-American literature. Four semester hours. 


Tur Ercureents Century. Prerequsite, Spanish 254 or equivalent. A study of Spanish 
neo-classicism and Spain's resistance to it. Feijoo, Luzan, and Jovellanos; Ramon de 
la Cruz, Padre Isla, and Torres Villarroel. Four semester hours. 


CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, Spanish 254 or equivalent. The 
novel and the drama from 1898 to the present. Four semester hours. 


Cervantes AND His Ace. Prerequisite, two Fa literature courses, or consent of 
instructor. A study of Don Quijote and the Novelas and the minor dramatic works in 
the light of the Spain of Cervantes’ time. Four semester hours. 


Music 


The courses in applied and theoretical music are listed in the bulletin of the 
School of Music. 


The School of Music of Roosevelt College is one of the four divisions of the 
College. It offers a four-year curriculum in applied music, with a major in piano, 
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organ, voice, strings, brass or woodwind instruments, and a four-year curricu- 
lum in theory of music, and composition. It also offers three curricula in Public 
School Music — one in General Supervision, one in Supervision of Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades, and one in Instrumental Supervision. Graduates of these 
programs are eligible for a teacher's certificate in the Illinois Public Schools. 


The School also offers the degree of Master of Music in applied music, theory, 
composition, musicology, and music education. 


In addition, the School of Music gives instruction to many students from the 
other divisions of the College. These students may carry elective music courses 
along with their academic studies in the College. Only ten semester hours of 
credit in a department of applied music (piano, voice, and orchestral instru- 
ments) may be counted as credit toward non-music degrees, but additional 
credit in music theory, history, literature, and music education may be counted 
toward non-music degrees. 


Qualified students from other departments in the College have an opportunity 
to participate in the College Chorus, A Capella Choir, Symphony Orchestra, 
Band, and Sinfonietta. Students who are interested in participating in these 
activities, whether for credit or not, should apply at the Music School reception 
desk on the ninth floor. 


Throughout the school year the Music School presents a rich schedule of 
musical events. Students are invited, at all times, to attend. 


The following courses are offered especially for non-music students: 


100. Tue Enjoyment or Music. No prerequisite. Introduces the student to certain elements 
and principles of music necessary for intelligent listening and appreciation. Surveys 
the chief developments in music history, the works of master composers, folk music, 
and trends in contemporary music. Demonstration and performance by students of 
the School of Music. Required reading and extensive listening both in concert and 
on records. 


200. Tur SympHony AND CuAmBer Music. Prerequisite, Music 100, or consent of instructor. 
Considers two major fields of music literature from the Classical period to the pres- 
ent. The course is conducted on a generally non-technical level, but the knowledge 
of the main periods in music history, of terminology, form, texture, etc., acquired in 
Music 100 will be employed. Class discussion, concentrated listening, both in con- 
cert and on records, and extensive readings. 


The Bachelor of Arts Degree with a Major in Music 


The School of Music offers a major in music for students seeking a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. A candidate for the Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in music 
follows the general requirements for that degree, as stated in this bulletin. 
A minimum of forty semester hours in music is required. Three fields of concen- 
tration are possible: (1) Music history and literature; (2) Music theory; G) 
Applied music. 
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The following outlines form the basis for work toward the Bachelor of Arts 
degree with a major in music: 


I. Concentration in Music History and Literature 
Hours Field of Study 


10 Basic Theory 
6 History of Music 


5 Counterpoint and Orchestration 

12 Advanced courses in Music History and Literature 
8 Piano (Sophomore standing) 

41 


II. Concentration in Music Theory 
Hours Field of Study 


10 Basic Theory 
12 Theory, Counterpoint, Analysis 
6 History of Music 


4 Music Literature 
8 Piano (Sophomore standing) 
40 
III. Concentration in Applied Music 
Hours Field of Study 
10 Basic Theory 


6 History of Music 
4 Form and Analysis 
4 Music Literature 

6 Applied Music 


Personnel Administration 


(Part oF THE Business ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT) 


Certificate in Personnel Administration: See program outlined on page 51. 


The objective of the program of study in Personnel Administration is to equip 
the student of business with a point of view and a knowledge of techniques and 
procedures essential to effective use of the human resources of an enterprise. 


The introductory course develops the ‘‘personnel point of view’’ in an exami- 
nation of the basic scientific knowledge essential in human adjustment in the 
modern work situation. The emphasis is on the most valuable techniques and 
procedures developed by experience and research for managerial use in harmoniz- 
ing economic objectives with individual and group needs in the business organi- 
zation. 


Other courses expand by intensive study the various areas of importance in 
personnel administration which have been briefly covered in the introductory 
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course. In each of these areas, psychological and sociological principles, statisti- 
cal techniques, and practical business economics are blended in varying degree 
to produce the most effective knowledge and skill currently available for the 
specialist in personnel administration. 


Other departments in the College, such as Economics and Psychology, offer 
courses enabling the student who majors in personnel administration to vary 
his approach to the study of the employer-employee relationship according to 
his interest. A major program may be worked out with the departmental adviser 
to allow the individual student to follow his interest while acquiring the es- 
sentials of the managerial approach to personnel problems. 


Students who desire to major in personnel administration should be aware 
that there is no substitute for experience in dealing with people in a work situ- 
ation. They are advised to acquire such experience through limited part-time 
work and through work-study programs arranged when possible by the Depart- 
ment, or to expect to spend some time in employment after graduation in a minor 
capacity until they acquire the skill in human relations necessary for the person- 
nel worker. 


Major in Personnel Administration: 
1. Students must complete the 14 liberal arts courses as specified in para- 
graph 1 on page 46. 
2. Students must complete these elementary courses: Accounting 101, 102; 
Business Administration 101; Marketing 101; and Finance 101. | 


3. The following courses must also be completed: Personnel Administration 
210, 230, 260, 340 and 350; Business Administration 200, 220 and 245; 
Economics 234 and 209 or 211; and three courses selected from the fol- 
lowing: Personnel Administration 220; Business Administration 215, 310, 
350; Political Science 376; Marketing 220; and Sociology 101, 102, and 
218. 


4. To complete the 60 semester-hour commerce requirement, students 
may complete six additional semester hours of work from any of the 
following courses: Economics 215, 235, 236; Psychology 201, 220, 260, 
and 270; Sociology 375; or a maximum of two Labor Education Division 
courses, or courses listed under Section 3 above. 


5. To complete the 120 semester hours required for graduation, students 
must complete an additional 18 semester hours of elective credit. 


The above degree requirements supplement those listed on pages 46-47. 


210. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Business Administration 101. This course 
presents the personnel point of view as an indispensable approach to successful 
results in organizing human effort in modern society. It integrates the contributions 
of the social sciences to human relations, and surveys the best of present theory and 
technique involved in personnel relations in work groups. 
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220. EmptoyMent Tecuniques. Prerequisite, Personnel Administration 210. Employment 
procedures; employment standards; interviewing; testing programs; induction 
of new employees; records and forms. 


230. Emptoyer-Emptoyer RELATIONS. Prerequisite, Personnel Administration 210. A group 
discussion course which attempts to arrive at an integrated theory of human rela- 
tions which will lead to achievement of management and worker objectives in 
economic organizations. The discussions consider such problems as handling dis- 
satisfactions, disciplinary policy, inter-communication liai management and 
workers, and management-union relations. 


260. Supervisory AND EmrLOYre TRAINING. Prerequisite, Personnel Administration 210 
or consent. Survey of methods found useful in training employees; building a train- 
ing program; developing supervisors; determining the need for —— training; 
measuring the results of training; examination of the growth of company training 
programs. 

340. Jos Evatuation anD Merit Ratinc. Prerequisite, Personnel Administration 210. 
How to build job evaluation, job classification, and merit rating systems. 


350. Turory and Use or Tests. Prerequisite, Personnel Administration 210 and Psychology 
101. A review and critical study of available testing materials. 


390. Researca IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours in 
personnel administration, and senior standing. One to four semester hours. 


Philosophy 


Mirar S. Everett, Chairman 


Emery W. BALDUF SIEGFRIED MARCK 
EsTELLE A. DeLacy RayMoNnD H. PALMER 
Wayne A. R. Leys LioneL Rusy 


The Philosophy Department serves two classes of students: (1) a limited 
number who intend to make the teaching of philosophy their career, and (2) a 
much larger number who are interested in philosophy as a general cultural 
background for whatever vocation they may have chosen or simply as a source of 
personal enjoyment. For the latter a wide variety of courses is offered on both 
the junior college and senior college level, providing an opportunity for philo- 
sophical discussion of many phases of life, literature, art, science, religion, mor- 
als, or politics. These courses help the student to clarify, integrate, and enrich 
his studies of a more specialized nature. 


Students who are planning to teach philosophy are advised not to make a 
final decision regarding this until they have demonstrated that they can make 
predominantly A and B grades in the senior college, and in the meantime they 
should have an alternative vocation in mind. Since there is no longer a shortage 
of philosophy teachers, opportunities in the future will be limited to replace- 
ments for professors who have been advanced or retired. With the resulting 
severity of competition, no one should contemplate making philosophy his 
career unless he can see his way clear to spend three or four years in a graduate 
school with a good expectancy of earning a Ph.D. degree. This does not mean 
that one cannot be a good philosopher without a doctor's degree but that in the 
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rising generation of teachers only those with such an advanced degree will be 
considered for college teaching positions. 


Major in Philosophy: Philosophy 101, 210, 250, 251, and either 355 or 356, 
plus at least four other courses in philosophy. Evening students who have not 
been able to secure some of these courses at hours when they can attend may be 
exempted from specific requirements at the discretion of an adviser of the De- 
partment. Or the adviser may help such students to work out a major in coopera- 
tion with another department, or, for those who prefer it, an interdepartmental 
major. 


Pre-theological students are advised to discuss with a Philosophy Department 
adviser the possibility of an interdepartmental major. 


No minor is required for students majoring in philosophy, as the Department 
prefers to have them select courses in other departments in accordance with their 
individual tastes and needs. 


Students who plan to major in philosophy either for general cultural purposes 
or vocational purposes should check over their requirements for graduation with 
the chairman or any other adviser of the Department soon after deciding on a 
philosophy major. A final check and notification of candidacy for graduation 
should be made during the advisement period preceding the last semester of 
college. 


101-102. Puitosopsican Founpations I ann II. No prerequisite. The class will examine 
into the basic values which underlie modern culture — namely, the fundamental 
choices that are involved when the individual decides between (a) liberal morality 
and authoritarian morality; (b) democratic and undemocratic ends and means; and 
(c) naturalism and supernaturalism. Readings are selected to present the various 
points of view. 


201. Prosiems or ParLosormy. No prerequisite. An introduction to some of the chief 
problems arising in the various fields of philosophy: metaphysics, theory of knowl- 
edge, logic, philosophy of science, ethics, aesthetics, and the philosophies of poli- 
tics, history, and religion. 


210. Locıc. No prerequisite. (1) Language and Logic: the logic of language and meaning; 
the nature of ambiguity and definition. (2) Deductive Logic: the analysis of propo- 
sitions and arguments — the fallacies of reasoning. (3) The Logic of Science: the 
problems of evidence, hypothesis, truth, and probability; the methods of experi- 
mental science. 


216. Pxitosopny IN Lirerature. No prerequisite. A discussion of philosophical problems 
found in selected novels, short stories, plays, poems, and essays. 


220. Comparative Reticion. No requisite: A study of different types of religious 
philosophy: Judaism, Greek philosophy, early Christianity, Catholicism, Pro- 
testantism, Religion of Science, Agnosticism, Humanism. 


225. VOLTAIRE AND THE PHILOSOPHERS OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT. No pengan. A study 
of the Deists and Encyclopedists of the eighteenth century in England and France, 
with readings from Locke, Paine, Voltaire, Rousseau, and others. 


233. Puttosopuy or Sociauism. No prerequisite. The different systems of socialism are ana- 
lyzed from an ethical standpoint; the utopians and Marxism and its interpretations. 
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234. Contemporary Socrat ParLosornies. No prerequisite. The ethics of the struggle for 
power in contemporary society; democratic, Marxist, fascist, and Catholic ends and 
means; conscience and beyond conscience; compromise and no compromise. 


235. History or Porrricat Tueory. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 or Philosophy 101. 
What use has been made of the concepts of divine law, natural law, moral law, 
natural rights, social contract, sovereignty, legality, justice, and social utility in 
justifying (a) acceptance of the status quo, law of observance, and conservatism, 
or (b) political change, civil disobedience, and revolution? The answer to this ques- 
tion is given through a study of political philosophers from ancient times down to 
the matty nineteenth century, including Plato, Aristotle, Roman Philosophers, 
Thomas Aquinas, Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and the Utilitarians. 
(Same course as Political Science 235). 


240. American Puitosopxy. No prerequisite. A course designed to give the student a 
general background in the philosophical ideas which have influenced the develop- 
ment of American political, religious, ethical, social, and educational thought. 


245. ParLosorsy or History. No prerequisite. A survey of philosophies illustrating both 
ia pee and optimistic interpretation of human history. Discussion of and se- 
ected readings from the Bible, Plato, the Stoics, St. Augustine, Calvin, Bacon, 
Condorcet, Kant, Hegel, Malthus, Marx, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Spengler, Soro- 
kin, Ortega y Gasset, and Toynbee. 


246. Humanistic Ipgars ın Western Crivitization. No prerequisite. A study, through 
lectures and discussion, of the philosophical, religious, scientific, and political 
ideas which have aided or hindered the deve lonient of a humanistic culture in the 
Western world. Special attention will be given to Greek philosophy, Hellenistic 
culture, the origins of Christianity, mediaeval culture, the rise of modern science, 
the eighteenth century Enlightenment, and the struggle of democracy and science 
with authoritarianism, fascism, and communism. 


250. Ancient Puitosopny. No ieee 102 recommended. An introduction to philos- 
ophy showing the development of philosophic ideas and the study of selected 
works of ancient philosophers. 


251. Mopern Puirosopxy. No prerequisite; 102 recommended. The history of modern 
philosophy is discussed as a basis for the understanding of fundamental, logical, 
ethical, aesthetic, metaphysical, and religious problems. 


Courses Open To Bora UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 
301. Prato. Prerequisite, Philosophy 250. A study of the chief dialogues of Plato. 


302. Arisrorie. Prerequisite, Philosophy 250. A study of the most important works of 
Aristotle. 


305. Descartes, Sprnoza, Lerpniz. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251. A study of the works of 
Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz and their place in the history of philosophy. 


306. Hosses, Locke, Berxerey, Hume. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251. The development 
of pag empiricism studied through readings in the works of Hobbes, Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume. 


307. Kant. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251. A study of the philosophy of Kant, with em- 
phasis upon The Critique of Pure Reason. 


308. Ninereenta Century Puritosopny. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251. Readings and dis- 
cussion of selections from the works of representative philosophers of the nine- 
teenth century. 


309. Locicat Positivism. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251. A study of representative writings 
of logical positivists. 
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310. Symsoxic Loaic. Prerequisite, Philosophy 210, or advanced Mathematics, or consent 
of instructor. An introduction to contemporary mathematical logic. The calculus 
of propositions and classes, the construction of deductive systems, and the nature 
of implication, proof, consistency, definition, and postulates will be considered. 


311. Hisrory anp METHODS or THE NATURAL Sciences. Prerequisite, six semester hours 
of natural science. A survey of the history of physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
astronomy, geology, meteorology, and biology, with a critique of methods and a 
discussion of philosophical and social implications. (Same as Physical Science 311.) 


313. Pxttosopxy anD Loaic or THE SociaL Sciences. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours 
of social science or philosophy; Philosophy 210 recommended. The distinctive 
subject matter of the social sciences will be related to the physical, biological, and 
psychological sciences. The methods of the social sciences will be considered, such 
as the deductive, statistical, historical, evolutionary, experimental, and positivistic 
methods, as found in anthropology, sociology, social psychology, economics, 
political science, and history. Basic assumptions and logical procedures, ethical 
or normative standards, and the problem of value will also be considered. 


315. Puttosopny or THe Arts. No prerequisite. A study of the various approaches to the 
problems of the nature of beauty and art, the nature of aesthetic criticism, and the 
relation of the philosophy of art to literature and the various arts. 


330. Erxicat Tueory. No prerequisite. A study of representative ethical systems, their 
points of view, their assumptions, and their methods of dealing with problems of 
choice. Selected readings. Students will apply the analytical procedures of various 
systems to certain contemporary issues. 


355. Contemporary Eurorean Puttosopny. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251, or consent of 
instructor. The study of recent movements in philosophy, tracing the development 
of the schools of idealism, realism, pragmatism, and positivism. Readings will be 
selected from the works of leading European philosophers of the twentieth century. 


356. CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN Puixosopry. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251, or consent of 
instructor. Selected readings in the works of leading contemporary American phi- 
losophers — Royce, Peirce, James, Dewey, Santayana. Chief attention will be given 
to epistemological and metaphysical phases of their writings. 

COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 

410. Apvancep Locica.t THEORY. 

415. ADVANCED AgstTueTic THEORY. 

430. ApvaNncep ETHICAL THEORY. 

450. Contemporary METAPHYSICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY. 

490. INDEPENDENT STUDY. 

491. Tuesis. 


Physical Education 


G. Nicnoxas PASTER Epwin TURNER 
Teaching Assistants 

VERNON DUNCAN HaroLD RASKIN 

Masazo HIRATA JESSE SEAMAN 


The courses offered by the Physical Education staff aim at developing basic and 
fundamental skills in those sports and recreational endeavors of life-long interest 
to participants. 
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The program of instruction is offered on two levels: 
Physical Education 101. Elementary instruction. No prerequisite. 


Physical Education 102. Intermediate and advanced instruction. Prerequisite, 
Physical Education 101 or consent of instructor. 


On both levels, in each semester, several of the following sports and recrea- 
tional pursuits are offered: 


Badminton Judo 

Ballet Life Saving 
Ballroom Dancing Modern Dance 
Bowling Soft Ball 
Boxing Swimming 
Corrective Physical Education Table Tennis 
Fencing Tennis 

First Aid Tumbling 
Folk Dancing Volleyball 
General Physical Fitness Weight Lifting 
Golf Wrestling 
Gymnastics 


Content of the Courses: a. Elementary or advanced instruction; b. Community 
participation. Students may register for one or two semester hours of credit, 
one credit for each activity. Education majors planning to teach in the high 
schools, who are required to have two to four semester hours in physical educa- 
tion for State certification, may elect one activity for two semesters or two activ- 
ities in one semester to secure this credit. The specific activity subjects for each 
semester will be listed in each semester’s time schedule. Credit in physical educa- 
tion is not accepted in fulfillment of requirements for graduation. 


Physical Science 


Morris Goran, Course Chairman Prairie A. CONSTANTINIDES 


The Physical Science courses are designed, first, to meet the needs of non-scien- 
tists and, second, as integration for science majors. The 101, 102, and 105 courses 
are specifically in the first category. In non-technical terms they describe the 
content, method, structure, meaning, and impact of physical science. Their aim 
is to give knowledge and understanding to the citizen. Serving a multiple pur- 
pose are evening lecture series, arranged each regular semester, and descriptive 
astronomy. Solely in the second category is 301. Physical Science 311 has added 
interest for social study, philosophy, and history majors. 

101-102. THe Paystcat Universe. No prerequisite for 101. The socreence is designed for 


non-scientists. The first semester introduces scientific method and the world view 
depicted by modern astronomy, meteorology, and geology. The second course in- 
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tegrates the major principles of physics and chemistry, and daore ag the portrait 
given in 101. Throughout, the social and personal significance of Physical Science is 
stressed. The material is presented through lectures and discussions, sound films, 
slides, demonstrations, and museum visits. 


105. Nucteonics ror THE Layman. No prerequisite. After a review of elementary science, 
the sequence of topics is centered about energy from atoms. Meanings of nucleonics 
for the individual, society, government, science and medicine are explored. 


201. Descrirerive Astronomy. This is for men and women enrolled in liberal arts, music, 
and commerce who have had Physical Science 101, as well as natural science majors 
wishing to round out their knowledge of nature. The latter are admitted without 

erequisite. Through lectures, discussions, demonstrations, and field trips, students 
ARN familiar with the solar system, stars, our galaxy, astronomical time, our 
calendar, elementary celestial navigation, and cosmogony speculations. 


301. Nucrear Science. Prerequisites, Chemistry 112 or 117 and Physics 112. The elements 
of nucleonics and its wealth of applications; the structure and nature of matter, 
nuclear synthesis, nuclear fission, radioactivity, tracers and their use in all branches 
of science. 


311. History anp Metuops or tae Naturat Sciences. Prerequisite, six semester hours 
of natural science. A survey of the history of physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
astronomy, geology, meteorology, and biology, with a critique of methods and a 
discussion of philosophic and social implications. (Same as Philosophy 311.) 


Physics 

J. W. Smrra, Chairman 
S. J. KLAPMAN DANIEL LEENOV 
Perer K. WEYL 


The program of courses in physics is intended to furnish a thorough introduction 
to the fundamental concepts which are required for later graduate research in 
this field. At the same time special attention is given to the needs of students 
following the various pre-professional curricula. An effort is made in the conduct 
of each class to adapt the work to the preparation and stage of development of 
each of the various types of student represented. 


Major in Physics: Physics 211 and 212, plus a minimum of twenty-four semester 
hours including Physics 320, 330, 332, 338, 345, 355, 370, and 372. The program 
for the major should also include: Mathematics 101, 102, 103, 203, 204, 307, 350, 
and 355; and Chemistry 116, 117. These courses should be taken as early as 
possible. 

Physics 111 and 112 satisfy the physics prerequisites if they were taken prior 
to September, 1948. 

A few assistantships in physics are available each semester to qualified under- 
graduates. 


111. Mecnanics, Hear, anb Wave-Morion. Prerequisite, Mathematics 101 or concur- 
rently, and a working knowledge of algebra. A first course in college physics for 
liberal arts, pre-medical, pre-architectural, and other non-science groups. Two dou- 
ble lecture periods, one double discussion and problem period, and one double 
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112 


211. 


212. 


221, 


222: 


313. 


320. 


330. 


332. 


laboratory period. This course together with Physics 221 will satisfy the require- 
ment of Physics 211 for advanced work in the Department. Five semester hours. 


Execrriciry AND MaGnetisM, Lieut, AND Atomic Puysics. Prerequisite, Physics 111. 
A first course in college physics for liberal arts, pre-medical, pre-architectural, and 
other non-science aas ah groups. Two double lecture periods, one double discussion 
and problem period, and one double laboratory period. This course, together with 
Physics 222, will satisfy the requirement of Physics 212 for advanced work in the 
Department. Five semester hours. 


Mecaanıcs, Hear, anp Wave-Morion. Prerequisite, Mathematics 103, or concur- 
rently. A first course in college physics for science and engineering students. Two 
double lecture periods, one double discussion and problem period, and one double 
laboratory period. This course (or Physics 221) is prerequisite for all advanced 
courses in physics. Five semester hours. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM, Licut, AND Atomic Paysics. Prerequisite, Physics 211. 
A first course in college physics for science and engineering students. Two double 
lecture periods, one double discussion and problem period, and one double labora- 
tory period. This course (or Physics 222) is prerequisite for all advanced courses in 
physics. Five semester hours. 


Mecuanics, Heat, anD Wave-Mortion. Prerequisite, Physics 111 and Mathematics 
203, or concurrently. Lectures and problems. Supplement to Physics 111. This 
course, together with Physics 111, will satisfy the requirement of Physics 211 for 
advanced work in the Department. Students may register for Physics 221 in any 
section of Physics 211. Two semester hours. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM, Licut, AND Atomic Puysics. Prerequisite, Physics 112 
and Mathematics 204, or concurrently. Lectures and Problems. Supplement to 
Physics 112. This course, together with Physics 112, will satisfy the requirement 
of Physics 212 for advanced work in the Department. Two semester hours. 


Vecrors, Vecror Fiers, AnD Vecror Functions. Prerequisite, Physics 211, 212; 
Mathematics 203, 204, and 307, or concurrently. An introduction to vector algebra 
and vector analysis with applications to mechanics and electromagnetic theory. 
Scalar fields and the Newtonian potential function. Poisson’s and Laplace’s equa- 
tions with an introduction to the theory of boundary-value problems, vector fields, 
vector potentials, and the wave equation with applications to electrodynamics. 


INTRODUCTION TO CLassicAL Mecnanics. Prerequisite, Physics 211 and 212, and 
Mathematics 307, or concurrently. An introduction to non-relativistic mechanics. 
The statics and dynamics of particles and of rigid bodies, the equations of Poisson 
and Laplace and the Newtonian Potential. Buler’s Equations and gyroscopic mo- 
tion, constrained motion, and the principle of D'Alembert. Forced oscillations of 
dissipative systems with applications to electrical and atomic phenomena, Hamil- 
ton’s principle and the pesos of least action, generalized coordinates and La- 
grange’s equations, with an introduction to the kinetic theory of gases, wave- 
motion, and wave-mechanics. 


FUNDAMENTAL Principtes or Exvecrriciry AND ELEcTROMAGNETISM. Prerequisite, 
Physics 211 and 212 and Mathematics 204. Basic ideas of electrostatics, steady and 
varying currents, motion of charged particles in electric and magnetic fields, elec- 
tromagnetic induction, magnetic properties of matter, simple L-R-C circuits, 
alternating currents, the electromagnetic field, and electromagnetic radiation. 


ApvancepD ExecrricaL MEAsuREMENTS. Prerequisite, Physics 330, or concurrently. 
Laboratory course to accompany or follow Physics 330. Precise measurements of 
electrical and magnetic quantities. D.C. and A.C. bridges. Measurement of re- 
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sistance, current, potential difference, flux density, mutual and self induction, etc. 
Double period course. 


Execrrons, ELecrric Circuits, AND ExtsecrroMaGNeTic RapiaTION. Prerequisite, 
Physics 330 and 332, and Mathematics 307, or concurrently. Electron ballistics, 
thermionic and photoelectric emission, Fermi-Dirac distribution, Schottky effect, 
high field emission, electrical conduction in gases, electron tubes, electron tube 
circuits, resonant and non-resonant systems, the electromagnetic field, and electro- 
magnetic radiation. 


EXPERIMENTAL Execrron Paysics. Prerequisite, Physics 330 and 332. A laboratory 
course dealing with thermionic emission, the photoelectric effect, discharge 
through gases, diodes, triodes, and multigrid tubes, the charge and mass of the 
electron, the motion of electrons in electric and magnetic fields, etc. Double period 
course. 


Gerometricat Optics. Prerequisite, Physics 211 and 212, and Mathematics 204, or 
concurrently. Geometrical methods applied to the optics of mirrors, prisms, and 
lenses. A considerable portion of the course is devoted to the theory of image 
formation by optical systems and the application of this theory in oder optical 
instruments. Lectures and laboratory. 


Puysicau Oprics. Prerequisite, Physics 211 and 212, and Mathematics 204, or con- 
currently. A study of the phenomena of diffraction, interference, polarization, dis- 
persion, magneto-optics, double refraction, etc. A considerable portion of the 
course is devoted to the study of diffraction and interference patterns and the re- 
solving power of optical instruments. Lectures and laboratory. 


Tue FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF CLASSICAL THERMODYNAMICS. Prerequisite, Physics 
211 and 212, and Mathematics 204, or concurrently. The first and second laws, 
ideal gases, reversible and irreversible processes, the Carnot cycle and the thermo- 
dynamic scale of temperature, introduction to the concepts of energy, entropy, 
and the thermodynamic potentials, the phase rule, the Nernst heat theorem, and 
the third law of thermodynamics. 


INTRODUCTION TO KINETIC THEORY, STATISTICAL THERMODYNAMICS, AND THE QUANTUM 
Tueory or RapiaTion. Prerequisite, Physics 211 and 212, and Mathematics 204, or 
concurrently. The elements of the kinetic theory of gases, the perfect gas and Van 
der Waals gases, the properties of statistical ensembles, the Maxwell-Boltzmann 
distribution law, the equation of state, the concepts of energy, entropy, and specific 
heat, the distribution of radiation at thermal equilibrium, and Planck’s law of 
black body radiation. Considerable attention is given to the fundamentals of the 
quantum theory of radiation. 


ĪNTRODUCTION To Atomic Structure AND Line Spscrra. Prerequisite, Physics 330, 
345 and 355, and Mathematics 307, or concurrently. The nuclear atom, the Bohr- 
Rutherford theory, spectral series, electron spin, vector model, complex spectra, 
the periodic table, X-ray spectra, etc. 


Experimenta Atomic Puysics. Prerequisite, Physics 370, or concurrently. An ex- 
rimental study of atomic structure and related phenomena. Experiments on black 
ay radiation, ionization potentials, line spectra and atomic energy states, the 
normal Zeeman effect, the Raman effect, X-ray diffraction patterns, short wave- 
length limit and Planck’s constant, radioactivity, and cosmic rays. Double period 
course. 


Nuctear Prysics. Prerequisite, Physics 370, or consent of instructor. A study of 
physical phenomena relating to the structure of the nucleus, high energy collision 
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phenomena, nuclear reactions and nuclear radiation, artificially induced radio- 


activity, and the transmutation of the elements. 


390. SpecIaL STUDY ror ApvaANceD UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS. Prerequisite, twenty se- 


mester hours in physics. One to five semester hours. 


Suggested Program with a Major in Physics 


FIRST YEAR 


Sem. Hrs. 


WM WW Ue 


FIRST SEMESTER 


Course 

Eng. 101 — Composition I 

Math. 101 — Trigonometry 

Math. 102 — Algebra 

Chem. 116 — General Chem- 
istry 

Elective 


SECOND YEAR 


Soe A UN 


Math. 203 — Calculus I 
Phys. 211— Mechanics, 
Heat, and Wave-Motion 
German 101 — Elementary 

German 
Hist. 101 — European His- 
tory 


THIRD YEAR 


3 
3 


Math. 307 — Differential 
Equations 

Phys. 315 — Vectors, Vector 
Fields, and Vector Func- 
tions 

Phys. 330 — Fundamental 
Principles of Electricity 
and Electromagnetism 

Phys. 332 — Advanced Elec- 
trical Measurements 

Phys. 340 — Geometrical 
Optics 


FOURTH YEAR 


3 


3 


Math. 355 — Introduction to 
Theory of Complex Vari- 
ables 

Phys. 370 — Introduction to 
Atomic Structure and Spec- 
tral Lines 

Phys. 338 — Experimental 
Electron Physics 

Electives 


Sem. Hrs. 


i Ww -A W 


We We 


We Ww 
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SECOND SEMESTER 


Course 


Eng. 102 — Composition II 
Biol. 111 — General Zoology 
Math. 103 — Analytic Geom- 


etry 

Chem. 117 — General Chem- 
istry 

Elective 


Math. 204 — Calculus II 

Phys. 212 — Electricity and 
Magnetism, Light, and 
Atomic Physics 

German 102 — Elementary 
German 

Hist. 105 — American His- 


tory 


Math. 350 — Advanced Cal- 
culus 

Phys. 320 — Introduction to 
Classical Mechanics 

Phys. 336 — Electrons, Elec- 
tric Circuits, and Electro- 
magnetic Radiation 

Phys. 345 — Physical Optics 

Phys. 355 — Introduction to 
Kinetic Theory, Statistical 
Thermodynamics, and the 
Quantum Theory of Radia- 


tion 


Math. 356 — Solid Analytic 
and Differential Geometry 

Phys. 380 — Nuclear Physics 

Phys. 372 — Experimental 
Atomic Physics 

Electives 


Political Science 


Political Science 


Lupwic F. Freunp, Chairman 


BENEDICT Mayers Rosert W. SreBENSCHUH 
Date Pontius FRANK UNTERMYER 
Rosert RUNO Grorce H. Watson 


The Political Science Department offers undergraduate courses leading to three 
levels of achievement. The introductory courses in the Elements of Political 
Science and Comparative Government develop basic information and concepts 
as a foundation for intelligent citizenship and further study. Advanced courses 
in American Government, Political Parties, Public Law, Political Theory, In- 
ternational Relations, Comparative Government, and Public Administration 
treat special subject matter and techniques of analysis; they provide a balanced 
understanding of the nature and processes of government which is essential to 
such professions as law, politics, public service, and journalism. Seminars and 
other advanced courses open only to third and fourth year students (numbers 
300 and above) deal more intensively with certain aspects of government and 
complete the preparation for professional work at junior levels or for graduate 
study in political science, law, or public administration. 


A political science major sequence is not a vocational course of study, but 
students with this undergraduate background are well prepared for entrance 
into politics, the civil service of national, state, or local governments, junior 
professional positions in governmental research, or public school teaching. 
Many political science majors proceed to graduate study in political science or 
law, and enter the professions of law, college teaching, or higher levels of the 
public service. 


Major in Political Science: Before the completion of 60 semester hours, the stu- 
dent shall plan, with the approval of a departmental adviser, a projected pro- 
gram of at least 30 semester hours of political science, including 101, 105, and 
395 or 396. The major shall consist of this program completed with a grade of 
C or better in not less than 30 hours of political science courses, including the 
three required courses. 


101. Exements or Poriticat Science. No prerequisite. No individual today can escape 
government or politics, and the impact a government increases constantly. This 
course seeks to develop knowledge and understanding of government and politics, 
especially in relation to the problem of political freedom and control in modern 
democracies and dictatorships. 


105. COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. Representative 
govesnine ts of different types are studied in this course so that the student may 
earn the differences between them and may judge for himself the merits of differing 
governmental patterns. Recommended as the second course in political science. 
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201. American Locat GoverNMENT. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. Local govern- 
ment forms the grassroots of democracy. This course is devoted to a study of urban 
and rural local governments in the United States with special consideration of the 
problems of metropolitan areas such as Chicago. Party machines in cities, judicial 
organization, ay Srp and the relationship of school boards, park districts, 
and other special districts are studied. 


202. American STATE GOVERNMENT. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. The American 
states form a crucible of experimentation within the American federal system. 
This course considers the problem of legislative organization, the unicameral 
plan, executive organization of state departments under the governor, judicial 
organization, and the relationship of states to local government. 


210. Tue American Party System. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. The words ‘‘poli- 
tics” and ‘‘politician’’ have unsavory connotations among many Americans, and 
poina parties frequently appear to offer us no real choice with regard to issues. 

t is obvious that in many respects American politics does not conform to higher 
moral ideals. What is not so obvious is that our politicians and party system are 
adjusted to certain human realities and therefore may perform kable functions 
in our democracy. Emphasis is placed on how the ‘‘game of politics’’ is played in 
the United States; the strategy, tactics, and techniques of the contestants to win 
the support of the voter. 


225. Law AND THE Citizen. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. The bulk of the law which 
governs our daily life has grown up through centuries of court decisions in England 
and the United States. A knowledge of this legal system is important for the lay- 
man. This course deals with the nature of law, the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
legal system, the organization and procedures of the courts, and the various fields 
oe public and private law. Not a case method course. Not recommended for pre-legal 
students. 


234. ELEMENTARY Sratistics. (See Economics 234.) 


235. History or Poxiticat Tueory. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 or Philosophy 101. 
What use has been made of the concepts of divine law, natural law, moral law, 
natural rights, social contract, sovereignty, legality, justice, and social utility in 
justifying (a) acceptance of the status quo, law observance, and conservatism, or 
(b) political change, civil disobedience, and revolution? The answer to this 

uestion is given through a study of political pas hers from ancient times 
doa to the early nineteenth century, including Plato, Aristotle, Roman Philoso- 
phers, Thomas Aquinas, Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and the Utili- 
tarians. (Same course as Philosophy 235.) 


236. INTERMEDIATE Statistics. (See Economics 236.) 


240. Lecistation. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. In modern democracy the role of 
the legislature seems to be declining while that of the executive increases. This 
may have serious implications for the perpetuation of democracy as it is under- 
stood today. What are the proper functions of American legislatures? How well 
do legislatures do the job? What changes might bring improvement? These are 
the central questions to be examined in this course. 


250. INTERNATIONAL Rexations. Prerequisite, Political Science 105. In an age when 
nations are next door neighbors, this course deals with the contacts and conflicts 
between the national policies of sovereign states. It demonstrates the fundamental 
anarchy in international politics. The ideal of legal or formal equality of states is 
measured against the reality of actual political inequality. In detail, the nation- 
state system, comparar ve populations and resources, war potentials, and geog- 
raphy are discussed in their relation to international problems. 
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Tue Bririss ComMMONWEALTH AND Empire. Prerequisite, Political Science 105. There 
are almost as many varieties of government in the orbit of British rule as have 
existed since the beginning of civilization. The British have prided themselves on 
expediency and ‘‘muddling through,” so that the pattern of the British controlled 
or dominated states is saiicicnthy varied to warrant more than casual examination. 
This course is an analysis of the parliamentary and constitutional form of demo- 
cratic government in the Usled Kingdom and the self-governing dominions, 
and of government in the colonies, protectorates and mandated territories. Of 

articular interest are the program and accomplishments of the British Labor 
arty. 

GOVERNMENTS OF CONTINENTAL Eurore. Prerequisite, Political Science 105. World 
War II has created a situation in which formerly prosperous and powerful nations 
have become pawns or prizes in the shifting power game of two rival groupe. 
What our stakes and expectations in this game are, we can best appreciate by 
studying the forms of government, the cultural and social-economic backgrounds, 
the multilateral relations, the weaknesses and strengths of these governments and 
nations. Governments studied in this course include France, Italy, Germany, and 
several minor continental European nations. 


GoveRNMENTSs OF THE Far East. Prerequisite, Political Science 105. Political tradi- 
tions and institutions of Far Eastern countries are considered with reference to 
underlying conditions of economic resources and population pressures. Govern- 
all problems studied include pre-war Japan, the police state in Japan, the 
Allied occupation; Chinese nationalism and civil war; the Philippines; and Colonial 
rule in Southeast Asia. Many problems are general, such as the impact of Western 
culture and the need for agrarian reform. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE Soviet Union. Prerequisite, Political Science 105. The political 
system of every state is a result of theory and environment in which the system 
diaa The contribution of Russian history to the development of Soviet 
government is therefore noted in addition to the influence of Marzia theory. 
The political structure is analyzed, attention being devoted both to official Soviet 
descriptions and to actual practice. The organization and functions of the Com- 
munist Party; the Soviet concept of democracy; the administration of the economy; 
and the conduct of foreign relations are basic to the course. 


GOVERNMENTS OF Latin America. Prerequisite, Political Science 105. The constitu- 
tions of many American republics ‘‘south of the border’’ are patterned after that 
of the United States, but their Latin and Indian backgrounds, their ‘‘colonial’’ 
economies, and in some cases ‘Yankee imperialism’ itself, have produced very 
different results. This course deals with present patterns of Latin American govern- 
ments, with their colonial backgrounds, and with their relations with one another 
as independent republics. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. ‘‘For forms of govern- 
ment let fools contest; Whate'er is best administer’d is best.” Alexander Pope's 
maxim claims much too much, but one effect of the industrial 'and ‘‘managerial”’ 
revolutions has been a tremendous increase in the scope, variety, and importance 
of governmental administration. From this course may be obtained an under- 
standing of the organization and procedures of the American administrative system. 
Emphasis is placed on planning am efficiency in the conduct of public business, and 
responsibility of administrative officials to the chief executive, the legislature, 
and the courts. 


272. Pustic Finance ann Taxation. (See Economics 272.) 
277. Soctat Security. (See Economics 277.) 


COURSES OPEN To Bora UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


303. 


AMERICAN FEDERALISM. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 and one political science 
course at the 200 level. Thorough understanding of American government requires 
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systematic study of its federal structure. This form of organization fosters self- 
government by protecting regional autonomy, but places serious obstacles in the 
way of effective SE] government. This course is a study of the theory of 
federalism, its complex patterns of intergovernmental relations, sectionalism, 
regionalism, and the prospects of federal world organization. Extensive compari- 
sons are made with the deal systems of Australia, Canada, and Switzerland. 


320. ConstiruTionaL Law. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. ‘‘We are under a Con- 
stitution, but the Constitution is what the judges say it is.’’ This statement by a 
great judge clearly implies that our Constitution is a flexible document, and that 
one cannot know well our Federal Constitution unless he reads what the judges 
say it means. Judicial interpretations are found in law cases, the reading and study 
of which form the basis of this course. The law of the Constitution is concerned 
with such topics as judicial review, the federal system, separation of powers, the 
powers of the national government, and civil and arne rights. 


330. Mopern PorrricaL Tueory. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. In an earlier age 
there were great conflicts and sharp cleavages over matters of religious faith. 
Today it seems that our most fundamental disagreements arise from differences in 
political faith. Various political theories, such as democracy, Marxism (including 
communism and other forms of socialism), anarchism, syndicalism, authoritarian- 
ism, fascism, and pluralism are not in themselves ‘‘scientific’’. However, they can 
be objectively Saded for their basic unprovable assumptions, and for the answers 
they propose to such questions as “Who should rule, the few or the maayo, 
“What are the proper functions of government?’’, and ‘By what standards is 
government to be judged?” 


352. PorrrıcaL Groorapuy. Prerequisite, Political Science 105. American troops and 
American interests are involved all over the world. Airbases in North Africa and 
oil resources in Saudi Arabia are two of many cases in point. No understanding 
of the strategy involved is possible without an appreciation of the geographic, 
economic, and demographic factors which underlie it. This means that the terri- 
tory of a state must be viewed from the standpoint of location, raw-material 
self-sufficiency, and standards of living, as well as the size, ethnic composition, in- 
dustrial skills, and abilities of its population. 


371. ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATION. Prerequisite, Political Science 270. The growth of 
agencies of administrative regulation is a major governmental response to the 
oblems of industrial capitalism. The independent regulatory commission, thus 
eveloped, has been called the greatest American contribution to the art of govern- 
ment. In this course, the programs and problems of administrative regulation are 
explored through study of the history, organization, and procedures of specific 
regulatory commissions and agencies. Among these are local building departments 
and boards of health, state public utility commissions, and federal commissions, 
departments, and war agencies. Special attention is given to procedures of ad- 
ministrative legislation and a er and to the attempts to require uni- 
formity of procedure through such legislation as the Federal Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1946. 


374. Fiscan ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Political Science 270 or Economics 272. The 
present billions of public expenditures and debts emphasize the importance of 
efficiency and accountability in the management of governmental funds. This 
course involves a careful study of administrative techniques and problems in 
collecting various types of taxes, budgeting and controlling expenditures, main- 
taining the security of public deposits, keeping and auditing public accounts, 
borrowing funds, and managing debts and surpluses. Special attention is directed 
to inter-governmental fiscal relations and to the administration of programs of 
‘functional finance’’. Fiscal experts are invited to speak to the class Foun time to 
time when their special fields of interest are discussed. 
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395-396. Senior Seminar. Prerequisite, senior standing and twelve semester hours of 
political science, or consent of Department. The (Erpa of this course is to give 
senior political science majors and a few other selected senior students experience 
in the preparation of reports based on independent study, and a more mature 
understanding of the interrelationship of some aspects of government. Under 
tutorial supervision, each student prepares an alya] paper on one of the 
topics of a systematic outline of aiy. A new theme is chosen for each semester. 
Required of all political science majors in the senior year. (Not recommended for 
graduate students.) 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 
401. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 
431. ProsLems ın PouiticaL THEORY. 
433. Ersics and Po irics. 
451. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 
454. Prosiems or UnNirep States ForeiGn Poticy. 
471. ADMINISTRATIVE Law. 
476. Pusric PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 
490. Tuesis. 
491-492. RESEARCH SEMINAR. 


Pre-Professional Programs 


Pre-Dental Program 


The program outlined below is intended to prepare the student for admission 
to the Class A schools as listed by the Dental Educational Council of America. 
The student should consult the catalog of the particular school which he plans 
to enter in order to complete any special requirements of the school. 


For Full-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 3 Eng. 102 — Composition II 
5 Chem. 116 — Gen. Chemistry 5 Chem. 117 — Gen. Chemistry 
3 Math. 101 — Plane Trigo- and Systematic Qualitative 
nometry Analysis 
6 *Social Science or Humanities + Biol. 111 — General Zoology 
Electives 3 *Social Science or Humanities 


Elective 


* Recommended electives: Philosophy 101, Psychology 101 or 102, History 101 and 105, 
Art 101, Economics 101, Sociology 101, Political Science 101. 

The student should consult his adviser in the Departments of Biology, Chemistry or 
Physics early in his college career. 
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SECOND YEAR 


5 Biol. 112 — Comp. Vert. 5 Chem. 216 — Organic Chem- 
Anatomy istry I 
5 Phys. 111 — Mechanics, 5 Phys. 112 — Electricity, 
Heat, and Wave Motion Magnetism, Light and 
6 Electives Atomic Physics 
6 Electives 


For Part-Time Students 





FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 3 Eng. 102 — Composition II 
5 Chem. 116 — Gen. Chemistry 5 Chem. 117 — Gen. Chemistry 
3 *Social Science Elective and Systematic Qualitative 
Analysis 
3 *Social Science Elective 
SUMMER TERM 
Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Math. 101 — Plane Trigo- 
nometry 
SECOND YEAR 
4 Biol. 111 — General Zool- 5 Biol. 112 — Comp. Vert. 
ogy Anatomy 
6 Electives 5 Chem. 216 — Organic Chem- 
istry I 
SUMMER TERM 
Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Elective 
THIRD YEAR 
5 Phys. 111— Mechanics, 5 Phys. 112— Electricity, 
Heat, and Wave Motion Magnetism, Light and 
Atomic Physics 
4-6 Electives 
Pre-Legal Program 


All law schools in the United States, accredited by the American Bar Associa- 
tion, must require ninety semester hours of undergraduate work for admission, 
unless the law school requires four full years of professional training for its first 
law degree. These requirements are above the minimum of sixty hours of college 
work prescribed by statute for admission to schools of law in the State of 
Illinois. 

* Recommended electives: Philosophy 101, Psychology 101 or 102, History 101 and 105, 
Art 101, Economics 101, Sociology 101, Political Science 101. 


The student should consult his adviser in the Departments of Biology, Chemistry or 
Physics early in his college career. 
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The student may receive a degree from Roosevelt College with ninety hours 
of college credit upon satisfactory completion of: 


1. The general educational requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


2. The requirements of a departmental major, or of the pre-legal sequence 
described below. 


3. Thirty semester hours of law in a school accredited by the American Bar 
Association. 


Completion of nine courses in a special pre-law major sequence with a grade 
of at least C in each course will serve as a substitute for a departmental major. 
Four of these nine courses are specifically required, namely: Accounting 101 and 
102, Economics 102, and English 270. The other five courses must consist of one 
selected from each of the following five groups: 


Grove 1 Group 5 
Philosophy 102 or 210 Political Science 105 
Political Science 201 
Group 2 Political Science 202 
History 212 Political Science 210 
History 255 Political Science 235 
Political Science 320 Political Science 240 
Political Science 303 
Group 3 Political Science 330 
Economics 209 Psychology 201 
Economics 211 Psychology 220 
Economics 220 Sociology 230 
Economics 221 Sociology 261 
Group 4 


Political Science 270 
Political Science 272 


The following program suggests the order in which the general education and 
pre-law major sequence courses may be taken to meet the requirements for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts under the three-year program. The first two years of 
this program are recommended for students who wish only sixty hours of pre- 
legal training. Part-time students should take three courses per semester in 
approximately the same order as that given for full-time students. 


The student should consult his adviser in the Department of Political Science 
early in his college career in order to plan his pre-legal Bachelor of Arts program. 
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Pre-Legal — Pre-Medical 
For Full-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Eng. 101 — rou TOO I 3 Eng. 102 — Composition II 
5 Phil. 101 — Philosophical 3 Econ. 101 — Introd. to Eco- 
Foundations I nomics 
3 Biology 101 — Human Biol- 3 Biology 102 — Human Biol- 
ogy I o 
3 Hist. 101 — Main Currents 3 Hist. 105 — Main Currents in 
in European History American History 
3 Pol. Sic. 101 — Elements of 3 Soc. 101 — Introd. to Soci- 


Political Science ology 


SECOND YEAR 


3 Eng. 201 — Introduction to 3 Phy. Sci. 102 — The Physical 
Literature Universe 
3 Phy. Sci. 101 — The Physical 3 Maj. seq. course — Account- 
Universe ing 102 
3 Psych. 101 — Elementary 3 Maj. seq. course Group 2 
Psychology 3 Maj. seq. course — Econom- 
3 Maj. seq. course — Account- ics 102 
ing 101 3 Elective 
3 Maj. seq. course Group I 
THIRD YEAR 
3 or 4 Culture Studies or Language 3 or 4 Culture Studies or Language 
3 Lit. 202 — Masterpieces of 3 Art 101 or two studio 
European Literature courses in Art or Music 100 
3 Maj. seq. course Group 5 3 Maj. seq. course Group 3 
3 Maj. seq. course — English 270 3 Maj. seq. course Group 4 
3 Elective 3 Elective 
Pre-Medical Program 


The program suggested on the following page conforms to the require- 
ments of the Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The student, however, should consult the catalog of the medical school 
which he plans to attend in order to meet the specific entrance requirements of 
that school. 


Most medical schools require the applicant to take a medical aptitude test 
which is given once each year by the Council on Medical Education. The test 
is available at Roosevelt College and should be taken during the last year of 
the pre-medical program. 
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Pre-Medical 
For Full-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 3 Eng. 102 — Composition II 
5 Chem.116 — Gen.Chemistry 5 Chem. 117 — Gen. Chemistry 
3 Math. 101 — Plane Trigo- and Systematic Qualitative 
nometry Analysis 
6 *Social Science or Human- 4 Biol. 111 — General Zoolo 
ities Electives 6 *Social Science or Humanities 


Electives 


SECOND YEAR 


5 Chem. 216 — Organic Chem- Biol. 220 — Vertebrate Em- 
istry I bryology 
5 Biol. 112 —Comparative 5 Phys. 111 — Mechanics, Heat, 
Vertebrate Anatomy and Wave Motion 
4 **Foreign Language -4 **Foreign Language 
3 *Social Science or Human- 3 *Social Science or Human- 
ities Elective ities Elective 
THIRD YEAR 
3 Chem. 221 — Intro. to Phys- 5 Chem. 236 — Inorganic Quan- 
ical Chemistry titative Analysis I 
5 Phys. 112 — Electricity, 9-12 Electives 
Magnetism, Light and 
Atomic Physics 
6-8 Electives 
For Part-Time Students 
FIRST YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Eng. 101 — Composition I 3 Eng. 102 — Composition II 
5 Chem.116 — Gen.Chemistry 5 Chem. 117 — Gen. Chemistry 
3 *Social Science or Human- and Systematic Qualitative 
ities Elective 3 Analysis 


*Social Science or Human- 
ities Elective 


SUMMER TERM 


Sem. Hrs. Course 


3-4 Elective 


* Recommended electives: mapa 101, Psychology 101, History 101 and 105, Art 101, 
Economics 101, Sociology 101, Political Science 101. 
** German and French are accepted by all medical schools; Spanish and Russian by some 
schools. 

The pre-medical student is urged to see his adviser in the Department of Chemistry or 
Physics early in his college career. 
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SECOND YEAR 





4 Biol. 111 — General Zool- 5 Biol. 112 Comparative 

ogy Vertebrate Anatomy 
4 **Foreign Language + **Foreign Language 
3 *Social Science Elective 3 *Social Science Elective 

SUMMER TERM 
Sem. Hrs. Course 
3 Math. 101 — Plane Trigo- 
nometry 
THIRD YEAR 

5 Chem. 216 — Organic Chem- 5 Phys: 112—Elictricity, 

istry I Magnetism, Light and 
5 Phys. 111 — Mechanics, Atomic Physics 

Heat, and Wave Motion 4 Biol. 220 — Vertebrate Em- 

bryology 


SUMMER TERM 


Sem. Hrs. Course 
3-4 Elective 
FOURTH YEAR 


3 Chem. 221 — Intro. to Phys- 5 Chem. 236 — Inorganic Quan- 
ical Chemistry titative Analysis I 
4-6 Electives 4-6 Electives 


Psychology 


Grorce W. Hartmann, Chairman 


ArtHur AssuM Srpngy J. Levy 
ESTHER BLUMENTHAL Harotp H. Mosax 
BENJAMIN Burack RicHarp E. Pasca 
Lawrence E. DAMERON JEANNE PecareL 
Marian A. Desprzs Roperick W. Puca 
Rara R. Hitxevitcu Donarp H. STEWARD 
Jacos L. Hirnine Kun Kan Woo 


Psychology majors may pursue either the B.A. or the B.S. degree program. 


The psychology curriculum outlined in these pages is constructed to meet in 
balanced fashion the gradually-maturing interests of four main undergraduate 
groups with correspondingly differentiated requirements: 


1. The pre-professional psychology major who anticipates university work 
beyond the bachelor’s level and/or expects eventually to use this subject in 
some way as a principal means of earning a living. Such a student must adhere 
to the seven features here itemized: (4) Schedule Psychology 102 as soon as he 
declares a major in this field, followed immediately by ($) the required cluster 
of procedural or ‘‘methods’’ and techniques courses, viz., Psychology 230, 235, 


* Recommended electives: Philosophy 101, Psychology 101, History 101 and 105, Art 101, 
Economics 101, Sociology 101, Political Science 101. 
** German and French are accepted by all medical schools; Spanish and Russian by some 


schools. 
The pre-medical student is urged to see his adviser in the Department of Chemistry or 


Physics early in his college career. 
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and 270. Then he must take (c) at least nine hours of 300-level courses; strongly 
recommended for this purpose are Psychology 310, 316, 340, and 360. (4) Nine 
hours of any departmental electives may be taken concurrently with any of the 
preceding provided specific course prerequisites are fulfilled; (e) A minimum of 
thirty hours of work in the Department is required for a major of this type; 
(f) Twenty-seven hours must be passed with a grade of C or better. 


(g) The accompanying minors prescribed by the Department for this category 
of student require twelve hours of work with an average of at least C in each 
of two (for the B.A. degree only) or eighteen hours in one (for either degree) of 
the following departments: Biology, Chemistry, Commerce* (Business Admin- 
istration, Personnel Administration, and Marketing only are allowable in this 
area), Economics*, Education*, History*, Mathematics, Philosophy*, Physics, 
Political Science*, or Sociology*. (Starred areas can be used as minors only in 
the B.A. program; unstarred belong to the B.S.) 


II. The non-professional major who plans to conclude his formal education in 
the Liberal Arts field with the bachelor’s degree. He must take in sequence 
Psychology 101, 102, 230, and 235 plus eighteen hours of departmental electives, 
nine hours of which must be at the 300 level. Other requirements are the same 
as in (I) above. 


III. The non-psychology student majoring in some related department for 
which psychology is a natural or convenient first or second minor. In most cases, 
the most satisfactory minor for this buttressing function to another discipline 
will be built around the following recommended twelve or eighteen semester 
hour sequence: Psychology 102, 230, one or two 200-level courses, and one or 
two 300-level courses. Other prerequisites are the same as in (1) above. Split 
majors are inadvisable for undergraduates in categories I, II, and III. 


IV. The non-psychology student whose principal interests lie in remoter areas 
of the Roosevelt College curriculum, but who sees in a limited acquaintance 
with modern psychology a useful contribution to his personal development or 
vocational proficiency and is able to incorporate effectively certain samplings 
therefrom in his General Education pattern. Such undergraduates should take 
Psychology 101 and any of the wide range of problem-centered 200-level con- 
tent offerings for which Psychology 101 is the sole prerequisite. 


Either Psychology 101 or 102 will satisfy all general college, school, de- 
partmental, or special curricular requirements for a single basic course in this 
field of scholarship. 


101. Psycnotocy or Everypay Lire. No prerequisite. A functional first course centering 
about common problems in the betterment of personality, individual adaptation, 
mental health, and human relations. Analyzes the adjustments and maladjust- 
ments involved in the individual’s efforts to achieve satisfaction, the dynamic 
factors in personality formation, appropriate and inadequate solutions to common 
behavior problems, defense mechanisms, responses to frustration, simpler pre- 
ventive mental hygiene, and corrective applications of acceptable modes of psy- 
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102. 


201. 


215. 


220. 


225. 


230. 


235. 


chotherapy. Provides also an introduction to basic psychobiological concepts; 
a consideration of tested ways of increasing efficiency in learning and thinking; 
a survey of familiar techniques for improving motives, choices, feelings, attitudes, 
and skills in social interaction; and an introduction to the best use of representative 
psychological services. This and all subsequent courses reflect the scientific ap- 
proach to the systematic study of Human Nature and are designed to aid the 
student in constructively understanding, predicting, and controlling his own 
behavior as well as that of his fellow men. 


FOUNDATIONS OF GENERAL PsycHoLoGcy. Prerequisite, Psychology 101 or three 
semester hours of biology. Required of all senders majoring or minoring in this 
oo Ree Designed speci y for those planning to droll lacet in advanced or 
technical courses in psychology. Emphasis on psychology as a ‘‘pure’’ science as 
distinct from the ‘‘applied’’ keynote found in Psychology 101. Stresses funda- 
mental theories, standard phenomena, research findings, and experimental method- 
ology in such key processes as sensing, perceiving, attending, feeling, memorizing, 
willing, choosing, imagining, reasoning, analyzing drives, and measuring mental 

functions. This course should normally be taken before the end of the sophomore year. 


ABNORMAL Psycuotoey. Prerequisite, Psychology 101 or 102 (preferably both). A 
specialized course concerned with the symptoms, etiology, psychodynamics, and 
therapy of the most frequently encountered forms of mental pathology. Neurotic 
and psychotic behavior distortions are studied by means of texts, discussions, 
demonstrations, lectures, and films primarily for the light these throw on the 
forces underlying normal conduct. 


EDUCATIONAL Psycuotocy. Prerequisite, Psychology 101 or 102, or Education 201. 
A professionalized treatment of the learning and teaching process stressing the 
results of investigation at the elementary, secondary, and collegiate levels in both 
conventional subject-matter and ‘‘personality-engineering”’ s of develop- 
mental programs. The main work ae the course is focused on (1) the adaptation 

of pedagogical means to educational goals, (2) the comparative efficiency of 

various instructional patterns and procedures, and (3) the determination and 
ire ea of conditions favorable to superior teaching and the optimal growth 
of the learner. 


Soctat Psycnotocy. Prerequisite, Psychology 101 or 102. A branch of contemporary 
learning largely but not exclusively concerned with the extensive inter-connec- 
tions between psychology and the various social sciences. The basic theme is 
‘Personality and the Culture’’. Studies the reciprocal relationships between the 
individual and the major groups of which he is a member in terms of the vast 
literature on social ei. political behavior, economic status, comparative 
anthropology, institutional propaganda, leadership, controversial issues, co- 
operation and conflict, and subjective needs satisfied by participation in social 
movements. 


Psycuo.ocy or Reticion. Prerequisite, Psychology 101 or 102. A systematic interpre- 
tation of the varieties of religious experience rake the standpoint of contemporary 
psychology. The nature and Certs of belief and doubt, the way in which church 
activities satisfy basic and recurrent needs, the personal problems encountered by 
clergymen of all faiths in the practice of their profession, the nature of mysticism, 
the relation of scientific studies of conversion, prayer, and worship to the values 
and motives stressed by sectarian creeds, are some of the issues developed in this 
course. 


EXPERIMENTAL Psycnotocy. Prerequisite, Psychology 102. A laboratory and dis- 
cussion course designed to acquaint the student with representative methods, 
established apparatus, and recognized quantitative techniques involved in the 
performance of elementary experiments concerning the processes of sensation and 
perception, memory and learning, and intelligence and individual differences. 


ĪNTRODUCTION To SratisticaL Metuops. Prerequisite, Peyc oper 102. A course in 
the numerical manipulation and interpretation of mass data derived from typical 
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244. 
245. 
250. 


251. 


252. 


253. 


255. 


260. 


270. 
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psychological inquiries. Meanings and skills are developed through ample com- 
putational practice in the use of various conventional statistical concepts and 
tools, such as point scores, graphic methods, elements of sampling theory, and 
standard measures of central nay, variability, and E EES of series. 


InpustriaL PsycHoLocy. Prerequisite, Psychology 101 or 102. A course in the ap- 
plication of psychological content, technique, and attitude to the various key 
problems of modern manufacturing, such as employer-employee relations, scientific 
management, worker productivity, staff morale, optimal utilization of executive 
and managerial skills, issues in union organization, bargaining techniques, ma- 
chinery of arbitration, conciliation, and mediation, strength of various incentive 
systems, time and motion studies, the psychotechnology of office, mine, and 
factory, etc. Field trips are scheduled to regional plants and outside speakers 
participate in special topics. 


Anmat Benavior. (See Biology 244.) 
Business Psycnotocy. (See Business Administration 245.) 


PsycHoLocy or Inrancy AND Earty Cuitpxsoop. Prerequisite, Psychology 101 or 102, 
or Education 201. This course introduces the Life Cycle series — Psychology 250, 
251, 252, and 253. Designed to supply some understanding of the development, 
adjustment, and personality problems of children during the first six years of life 
in relation to practical methods of pre-school guidance and training. Important 
as a base for the interpretation of adult behavior. Film demonstrations and ob- 
servation sessions of children in this age range are emphasized. 


PsycHotoGy OF THE ELEMENTARY Scnoot Cuitp. Prerequisite, Psychology 101 or 
102, or Education 201. Covers the standard phenomena of the growth period 
between the sixth and twelfth birthdays with stress on the characteristic needs 
progressively revealed by the successive age levels and the evolution of interests, 
activities, and special abilities under appropriate formal and informal stimulation. 


ADOLESCENCE AND Yours. Prerequisite, Psychology 101 or 102, or Education 201. 
A study of the underlying phenomena, traits, and problems of adolescents and 
youths of both sexes in the interval between 12 and 24 years of age. Pre- and post- 
pubertal transformations, juvenile delinquency and its prevention, the use of 
guidance principles with ‘‘difficult’’ personalities, and the significance of these 
sage in relation to later adult adjustment are the subjects of extensive con- 
sideration. 


Maturity AND Otp Ace. Prerequisite, Psychology 101 or 102, or Education 201. 
Deals with the successive phases of the adult life cycle. Effects of parenthood, 
reactions to occupational success or “‘failure’’, crises of middle age, adult learning 
problems, changes in value-patterns, family role of grandparents, phenomena of 
SPUNA and research in gerontology and geriatrics are among the topics con- 
sidered. 


PsycnoLocy or Marriacez. Prerequisite, Psychology 101 or 102. Motivation for 
marriage, differences between the sexes, mate selection, dating, courtship, engage- 
ment, role-playing, correlates of relatively happy apja and the various 
emotional adjustments between husband and wife are analyzed in the light of 
present-day psychology. 


ELEMENTS OF PersonaLrry. Prerequisite, Psychology 101 or 102. Not open to pre- 
professional majors in psychology who should mad Psychology 360 instead. De- 
signed to help undergraduates pursuing other majors than psychology to under- 
stand the structure, functioning, and growth of the normal personality and to 
acquaint them with efnpatina lyedecciats techniques for the evaluation and 
improvement of various components of personality. 


INTRODUCTION To Mentat Trstinc. Prerequisite, Psychology 230 or 235. A study 
of the quantitative theories and current practices in measuring various aspects of 
human behavior. Emphasis will be upon the essentials of construction, applica- 
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tions, and limitations of the most commonly-used group psychometric instru- 
ments (such as ability, aptitude, achievement, attitude, and temperament tests) 
employed in selection, placement, and guidance processes. Materials fee required. 


COURSES OPEN To Bora UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


305. Ciricar Psycnotocy. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours in psychology, including 
Psychology 201. A course planned especially for the deeper professional under- 
standing of the individual. Points emphasized embrace: psychological evaluation 
of capacity, characteristic forms of motivation, and kinds of control; symptom- 
ology and psychodiagnostics; psychodynamics of persistent behavioral problems; 
and types of therapy available to the psychologist. Case histories are prepared and 
analyzed, clinical tests are demonstrated, and visual aids are employed. 


310. PuystotocicaL Psycuotocy. Prerequisite, Psychology 230. A detailed course in 
verified ‘‘body-mind’’ interdependencies of structure and function, with specific 
reference to problems in general neurology, sensorimotor tracts, cerebral localiza- 
tion, lobotomy and lobectomy, side-effects of endocrine disorders, significance of 
polygraph recordings, EEG data, etc. 


316. Learnina. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours in psychology and/or education, 
including Psychology 215. An intensive study of scientific experimentation and 
explanatory constructs in this special field. The RRA T and socio- 
psychological processes involved in the acquisition, retention, transfer of training, 
and generalization of learned reactions will be evaluated. Contemporary influential 
integrations of learning concepts, such as connectionism, conditioning, and the 
field theories, will be discussed with reference to their major educational impli- 
cations. 


340. History or Psycuotocy. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours in psychology. Through 
the use of primary sources wherever possible, this course aims to increase the 
student’s command of psychology’s conceptual and methodological foundations 
by tracing the growth of relevant ideas in terms of the following major units: I, 
The ancient tradition; II, Mediaeval contributions; III, Early Modern develop- 
ments; IV, Nineteenth century personalities and movements; and V, Twentieth 
century schools, ‘‘classics’’, and organizations. 


360. Founpations or Prersonatity Strupy. Prerequisite, Psychology 270. Restricted to 
department majors and minors. An integrative course concerned with the main 
procedures for nanag and appraising the individual from the genetic and com- 
parative standpoints. Principal topics include trait determination, organization 
of attributes, interpretation of organic growth and cultural background factors, 
analysis of *‘assets’’ and ‘‘liabilities’’, and topology of the ego in various systems. 


361. Motivation. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours in psychology. An advanced and 
specialized course dealing with theories, experiments, and practical applications 
in the field of goal-seeking behavior. No textbook. Chief reliance sail be placed 
upon recent periodical articles and monographs concerned with various aspects 
of the issues present in the phenomena of value, drive, purpose, desire, need, etc, 


370. Test ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Psychology 230, 235, and 270. A laboratory 
course arranged to give intensive training in the technique of testing individual 
subjects, the clinical approach, and the art of writing psychological reports for 
agency or institutional purposes. Each student works primarily with one or two 
standard tests to the point of technical mastery. Breakage and materials fees 
required. 

380. READINGS IN FUNDAMENTAL PsycmoLocy. Prerequisite, eighteen semester hours in 
psychology and consent of Department Chairman. Open only to students with an 
all-college grade point average of 3.0 or better. A tutorial-type course involvin 
supervised individual study of a limited group of ‘‘classical’’ topics or pertinent fiel 
work. Flexibly designed to unify the student’s comprehension of this field of 
scholarship, to help him fill in important gaps in his area of specialization, and 
to stimulate originality and productivity with a few selected projects. 
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381. Researcm IN Psycnotocy. Prerequisite, eighteen semester hours in psychology and 
consent of Department Chairman. One, two, or three semester hours. n only to 
students with an all-college grade-point average of B or better. Individualized 
research in some problem of psychology that lends itself to experimental inquiry. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 
430-431. EXPERIMENTAL Tecuniqugs, I and II. 
435. SratisticAL Metuops 1n PsycHOLoGy. 
450-451. CrıNıcaL ProsLems AND Mertuops, I and II. 
465. Mopern Viewpoints IN PsycHoLoey. 
471. Projecrive TecHNIQugs. 
490-491. GRADUATE SEMINAR. 


Public Administration 


The object of this interdepartmental program in public service training is to 
provide an understanding of the problems of public administration as well as 
some grounding in its basic techniques. The program outlined below may 
provide general training in public administration or concentration in the fields 
of public finance, public personnel administration, or administrative manage- 
ment. Emphasis is placed upon broad training rather than preparation for spe- 
cific posts. The student is urged to consult with the special counselor early in 
his college program. 


In addition to the general requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree (see 
page 38), the student must take the following courses: 


Accounting 101, 102 

Economics 102, 234 

Political Science 201 or 202; 270; 303 or 320 

Political Science 476 or Personnel Administration 210 


and two of the following courses: 
Accounting 206 
Economics 272, 277, 373 
Personnel Administration 220, 340, 350 
Political Science 303, 320, 371, 374, 375 


The following courses are recommended as electives: 
Accounting 203 
Economics 209, 211, 221, 236, 330 
Education 202 
History 255 
Political Science 210, 330 
Sociology 233, 245, 317 


Course descriptions for the courses listed above will be found in this bulletin 
under the departments concerned. 
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Leonard H. Scaner, Chairman of Real Estate Division 


J. Russert CHRISTIANSON Irvine L. HertzMan 
Lioyp A. DREXLER Danret D. TUCKER 
GERALD W. GETTY Miztron M. Worsex 


Certificate in Real Estate: See program outlined on page 52. 


Training in real estate at Roosevelt College has consisted to date in equipping 
young men and women to participate successfully in business activities related 
to real property ownership, management, and sales. Our goal is to help students 
become acquainted with principles and practice over a wide range of employ- 
ment potential — from the operation of office buildings to real estate finance, 
insurance, and the development of residence communities; also from property 
brokerage on the one hand to public and cooperative housing administration 
on the other. 


The School of Commerce recognizes that conflicting social views and plans 
respecting the future of housing should be studied, not accentuated; that many 
of the skills and much of the professional requirements are the same in private 
competitive and public or cooperative real estate activity — i.e., financing, 
appraisals, property management, insurance, and community planning. 


Each of the following courses carries two semester hours of credit. 


111. Rear Estate Practice. No prerequisite. An introductory course for those seeking 
a general acquaintance with real estate principles or wishing to prepare for the 
Illinois Broker and Salesman License Examinations. 


210. Pustic Recorps. No prerequisite. The general function of public county records 
affecting real estate with demonstration of their use in the offices of the Assessor, 
County Clerk, Recorder of Deeds, and Treasurer of Cook County. A practical 
study of land assessment problems; building valuation process; Assessor's maps 
and plats; County Clerk’s function in making of tax rates, tract books, recorded 
maps and documents; and County Treasurer’s records in tax collection process. 


230. Rear Property Law. Prerequisite, Business Law 202, or consent of instructor. A 
study of the fundamentals of the law of real estate. 


231. Rear Esrare CoNveyANcina. Prerequisite, Real Estate 230, or consent of instructor. 
A detailed text and problem course in the understanding and preparation of various 
forms and legal documents used in real property transactions. 


250. Rear Estate Broxerace. Prerequisite, Real Estate 111. A treatment of real estate 
brokerage, which in the broadest sense covers single family, two apartment, three 
story walk-up, fireproof, office building, commercial, and cooperative properties. 
Techniques o sales and leasing are particularly emphasized. 


261. Property ManacemenrT. Prerequisite, Real Estate 111. A study of real property 
management problems, such as rental schedules, maintenance and repairs, pur- 
chasing, drawing of specifications, accounting, the technique of handling tenants, 
and getting properties to manage. 
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Leonard H. Scane, Chairman of Real Estate Division 


J. RUssELL CHRISTIANSON Irvine L. HERTZMAN 
Lioyp A. DREXLER Danret D. TUCKER 
GERALD W. GETTY Mitton M. Worsex 


Certificate in Real Estate: See program outlined on page 52. 


Training in real estate at Roosevelt College has consisted to date in equipping 
young men and women to participate successfully in business activities related 
to real property ownership, management, and sales. Our goal is to help students 
become acquainted with principles and practice over a wide range of employ- 
ment potential — from the operation of office buildings to real estate finance, 
insurance, and the development of residence communities; also from property 
brokerage on the one hand to public and cooperative housing administration 
on the other. 


The School of Commerce recognizes that conflicting social views and plans 
respecting the future of housing should be studied, not accentuated; that many 
of the skills and much of the professional requirements are the same in private 
competitive and public or cooperative real estate activity — i.e., financing, 
appraisals, property management, insurance, and community planning. 


Each of the following courses carries two semester hours of credit. 


111. Rea Esrare Practice. No prerequisite. An introductory course for those seeking 
a general acquaintance with real estate principles or wishing to prepare for the 
Illinois Broker and Salesman License Examinations. 


210. Pustic Recorps. No prerequisite. The general function of public county records 
affecting real estate with demonstration of their use in the offices of the Assessor, 
County Clerk, Recorder of Deeds, and Treasurer of Cook County. A practical 
study of land assessment problems; building valuation process; Assessor’s maps 
and plats; County Clerk’s function in making of tax rates, tract books, recorded 
maps and documents; and County Treasurer's records in tax collection process. 


230. ReaL Property Law. Prerequisite, Business Law 202, or consent of instructor. A 
study of the fundamentals of the law of real estate. 


231. Rear Esrare CoNvEYANCING. Prerequisite, Real Estate 230, or consent of instructor. 
A detailed text and problem course in the understanding and preparation of various 
forms and legal documents used in real property transactions. 


250. Rear Estate BroxeraGe. Prerequisite, Real Estate 111. A treatment of real estate 
brokerage, which in the broadest sense covers single family, two apartment, three 
story walk-up, fireproof, office building, commercial, and cooperative properties. 
Techniques a sales and leasing are particularly emphasized. 


261. Property MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Real Estate 111. A study of real property 
management problems, such as rental schedules, maintenance and repairs, pur- 
chasing, drawing of specifications, accounting, the technique of handling tenants, 
and getting properties to manage. 
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Property Insurance. Prerequisite, Real Estate 111 or Economics 101. The principles 


of fire, inland marine, casualty, and liability insurance. 


Rezar Estate Finance. Prerequisite, Real Estate 111. Sources of funds to the mort- 


gagor; types of securities used in financing real property; financial plans for realty; 
reorganization finance. 


Rear Estate Apprarsars. Prerequisite, Real Estate 111. The methods of appraising 


the value of buildings, sites and leaseholds; a study of valuation by capitalization 
of income, comparison, and replacement less depreciation analyses. 


ApvanceD Rear Estate Appraisars. Prerequisite, Real Estate 285. A continuation 


of the material of Real Estate 285 at a more advanced level. Appraisal techniques 
ate applied in the field and reviewed in the classroom. 


Regional Studies* 


Orro Wirta, Chairman, Advisory Committee 


A major sequence in Regional Studies may be planned in consultation with the 
Regional Studies adviser. If Latin America, Western Europe, Central Europe, 
or Eastern Europe is selected as the region for concentrated study, the required 
courses are as follows: 


E 


2 
3; 


Second year language sequence in the field of concentration (253 and 
254). 

Two courses in the literature of the region, to be approved by the adviser. 
Two courses in the history of the region, such as History 203 and 204 
for France and Germany, 220 and 230 for Russia, 215 and 225 for Latin 
America, or other courses approved by the interdepartmental adviser. 


. One course in political science to be selected from 105, 261, 263, or a 


course to be approved by the interdepartmental adviser. 


. One course in economics, such as 371, or a course to be approved by the 


interdepartmental adviser. 


. One course in the appropriate culture studies. 
. One course in ethnology, such as Sociology 246, or a course to be ap- 


proved by the interdepartmental adviser. 


Credit for study abroad in the region is transferable by transcript or examina- 
tion, depending on the source. 

Before the close of the senior year, the student must also complete one of the 
following requirements: 


1. 
2. 


Pass a comprehensive examination in the field of concentration. 

Submit a satisfactory piece of research done under the direction of a 
member of the committee chosen from the departments represented, or 
in one of the research courses offered by the cooperating departments. 


If an undeveloped area, such as Africa, is selected for study, the student will 
* See also Culture Studies, page 70. 
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be required to present 48 hours of work in addition to the general education 
requirements, divided as follows: 21 hours in a “‘regional core program’’ and 
27 hours concentrated on the specific region. The core program is as follows: 


History 225 — The Expansion of Europe 
Political Science 260 — The British Commonwealth and Empire 


Two of the following Culture Studies courses, including one closely related 
to the area of specialization: 210 — Latin America; 220 — India; 240 — 
African Culture and its Survivals in the New World; 260 — China; 
280 — Japan 


One of the following History courses: 130 — History of the Far East; 
140 — History of the Near East; 215 — Latin American History 


Economics 371 — International Trade and Capital Movements 
Political Science 250 — International Relations 


The 27 hours of work on a specific region must be planned in consultation 
with the Regional Studies adviser and approved by an advisory committee 
composed of representatives of the departments offering the courses selected. 


Secretarial Practice 


Dorotuy Severy, Chairman of the Secretarial Practice Division 


Harotp B. LOUDERBACK BERTHA REYNOLDS 


EDNA LANGER 


Certificate in Secretarial Practice: See program outlined on page 53. 


Note: Not more than fifteen hours of credit in secretarial practice may be 
applied toward the B.S.C. degree and not more than ten hours toward the B.A. 
degree. 


The program in typewriting and shorthand is planned primarily to permit 
college students to acquire these important skills. It is believed that efficiency 
in typewriting and shorthand not only adds greatly to a student’s capacity for 
college work, but that these skills will prove very important culturally and 
in employment. 

101. Greco SHortHanD I. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 111 or equivalent, or taken 


concurrently. Fundamental principles of Gregg shorthand; dictation of simple 
business letters; attainment of dictation speeds of 60 to 70 words a minute. 


102. Grece SnorrHanp II. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 101 and 111; Secretarial 
Practice 112, or taken concurrently. Basic principles of Gregg shorthand are con- 
tinued, with special emphasis on acquiring a broad, general shorthand vocabulary; 
dictation at speeds varying from 70 to 90 words a minute. 


103. Grece SHorTHaAND III. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 102 and 112, or equivalent. 
Emphasis is placed on advanced dictation to build a vocabulary broad enough for 
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business office and general secretarial work; dictation speed of 100 to 110 words 
is attained; ability to transcribe shorthand notes and produce mailable letters. 


104. Greco SHortHanp IV. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 103, or equivalent. Ability 
to take varied material in dictation at 120 words a minute. Transcription on the 
typewriter at the rate of 35 words per minute. 


111. Tyrewritine I. No prerequisite. Development of proper technique in the operation 
of the typewriter; keyboard mastery; simple business letter forms, centering, and 
tabulation; attainment of net easi of 25 to 30 words a minute. Two semester 
hours. 


112. Typewritine II. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 111, or equivalent. Continued 
cepas upon the technique and development of typing power; business letters 
and forms; rough drafts; abalkioas net speed of 40 to 45 words is attained. Two 
semester hours. 


113. Typewritine III. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 112, or equivalent. Special atten- 
tion is given to more advanced typing problems, including letters, tabulations, 
bills, rough drafts, and stencils; development of typing power is continued; net 
speed of 50 to 60 net words is attained. Two semester hours. 


120. Orrice Macuines. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 112, or equivalent. Instruction 
and training to develop reasonable skill in the operation of calculating, duplicat- 
ing, and other common office machines are given to insure an understanding of 
their use in the business office. 


Social Service Work 
(An Inrropucrory PROGRAM) 


Students who wish to prepare for social work as a profession should plan to do 
graduate study in a recognized school of social work. For students seeking ad- 
mission to graduate schools of social work the following courses are especially 
recommended: Economics 209; History 110, 111; Political Science 110, 270; 
Psychology 201, 220; Sociology 215, 230, 231, 245, 317, 331, 375. The following 
additional courses are suggested as background for graduate study in social 
work: Economics 130, 211; History 253; Philosophy 102, and 230 or 234; Po- 
litical Science 203 or 220, 240; Psychology 250, 251, 252 or 260; Sociology 217, 
232, 233, and 346. 

The leading social agencies, both governmental and private, ask increasingly 
for workers who are prepared for such professional school training. However, 
some junior professional positions, such as case aides in large agencies, are 
available in Chicago and throughout the country for which persons with a 
bachelor’s degree are being sought. A major in one of the social sciences, sup- 
plemented by the courses recommended and suggested above, constitutes help- 
ful preparation for such positions. It should be understood, however, that such 
preparation is preprofessional only, and even with experience in the field is 
not a substitute for graduate professional education. 

Description of the courses listed above will be found in this bulletin under 
the departments concerned. 
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ArtHuR Hititman, Chairman 
St. CLAIR DRAKE Harry B. SELL 
Rose Hum LEE S. Kırson WEINBERG 
Rosert E. T. ROBERTS 


The aim in the study of sociology is to develop understanding of human rela- 
tionships. General and specialized courses present basic information and theoret- 
ical perspective, with attention focused on groups, institutions, and communi- 
ties, as well as the effects of social interaction on personality. Sociology includes 
the comparison of forms of social organization, the processes of social change, 
and the study of social disorganization. 


Students are expected to develop habits of systematic analysis of social data. 
Basic preparation in research skills of a more refined nature is also emphasized. 
Chicago is a leading center for sociological research, and students here are 
introduced to the most recent methods and findings. 


An undergraduate major in the Department at Roosevelt College provides a 
foundation for graduate study leading to positions in teaching and research. 
It also helps to prepare for entrance to professional schools of social work, 
which are at the graduate level. Some students, however, secure junior profes- 
sional positions in social work after getting the bachelor’s degree. (See state- 
ment on page 149, entitled ‘‘Social Service Work’’.) 


An increasing number of students include sociology as an important part of 
their preparation for further study or work in various professional and admini- 
strative fields, including journalism, law, the ministry, adult education, personnel 
management, housing management, and other forms of community service. 


In keeping with the aims of a liberal arts college, however, the Department 
of Sociology considers these vocational objectives as secondary to the develop- 
ment of an intelligent and analytical interest in society and in personal rela- 
tionships. The Department endeavors to apply this interest to practical affairs 
by maintaining active community relationships and by adapting its program 
to changing social needs. 


Major in Sociology: The offerings of the Department can be grouped into the 

following fields: 
1. Sociological theory: 101, 102, 303, 304 

. Social organization: 215, 217, 218, 315, 317, 318 
. Social change and disorganization: 230, 231, 232, 233, 330, 331 
. Population, human ecology, and the community: 245, 246, 345, 346 
. Social psychology: 260, 261, 262, 360, 361 
. Methods of sociological research: 275, 276, 375 
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Majors are required to take thirty semester hours in the Department, includ- 
ing 101, 102, 230, and either 215 or 245. At least one course in each of the six 
fields above is especially recommended. Departmental counselors will help 
the student choose subjects to meet individual needs. No course in the major 
sequence in which the student receives a grade lower than C will be counted 
as fulfilling the requirements. 


Students planning graduate study in sociology are advised to take a course 
in statistics, and enough courses in German or French to develop a reading 
knowledge of one or both of those languages. 


Students planning graduate study in anthropology should take 246, 318 
and 360 in addition to the four courses required above. They should also take 
Biology 250, Culture Studies 240, and English 257. 


Minor in Sociology: Eighteen semester hours in one of the following: Eco- 
nomics, Education, History, Political Science, Psychology, or other related 
departments, by approval of the departmental counselors. 


101. InrropucrIon TO SocioLoGy. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours. A systematic 
study of the fundamental aspects of human society. Personality, social organiza- 
tion, social change. 


102. INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours and Sociology 
101, or consent of departmental adviser. A study of the evolution of man and his 
cultures. An examination of the manner in which different cultures express the 
fundamental human need for food and shelter, and interest in religion, art, folk- 
lore, music and the dance. An analysis of the meaning of physical, linguistic and 
See differences from the standpoint of the scientist, od the laymen of various 

tures. 


215. Tne Famity. Prerequisite, Sociology 101. A study of family patterns in various cul- 
ture contexts. The family as a unit of orientation in personality development. 
Social factors in the selection of marital partners. Criteria of marital success. The 
family in a society of rapid social changes. Types of family disorganization. Pro- 
grams and methods in family reorganization. 


217. Races anD NATIONALITIES. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 or 102. Contacts and relations 
between races and nationalities, with special attention to the status of minority 
groups in American life. Public policies and programs for modifying interracial 
and intercultural conflicts and tensions. 


218. INTRODUCTION To Inpusrriat Sociotocy. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 or consent of 
instructor. A study of the social structures and processes in modern industrial or- 
eames Special attention to problems of social disorganization within the 
actory social structure, and intensive focus upon the dynamics of individual and 
Cara interaction that reveal the community and in-plant factors involved in the 
problems. Recent research approaches and data from the field will be presented. 


230. Soctat DisorcanizaTion. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 or consent. Nature and types 
of social disorganization. The variant culture and the variant personality. Factors 
and processes in the disorganization of the variant person sad pee family. Differ- 
ential types of social disorganization by local community and social class. Social 
reorganization and programs of social planning. 


231. Criminotocy. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 and 230. Nature of criminal behavior. 
Broad theories of crime. Causes of crime. Penology. Prevention of crime. 
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232. 


233. 


245. 


246. 


260. 


261. 


262. 


275. 
276. 
303. 


304. 


315. 


317. 


Socrat Aspscrs or Hearre. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 or consent. Health as a social 
problem in the United States. Social changes affecting medical practice. Extent 
and organization of medical care and community health services. Movements 
toward reorganization of health services. Foreign experience with health insur- 
ance and public medical services. 


Houstnc IN Contemporary Society. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 and six semester 
hours of social sciences, or consent. An introduction to housing as a problem of 
contemporary society. The economic problems of housing. The evolving role of 
government. Housing as viewed within the framework of broad urban develop- 
ment and redevelopment problems. 


Ursan Society. Prerequisite, Sociology 101. The trends and patterns of urban de- 
velopment as affected by industry, transportation, population, migration. The 
physical, ecological and social structure of urban communities. Media of com- 
munication and interaction. Urban disorganization and reorganization. 


Eranorocy. Prerequisite, Sociology 102. A systematic study of the natural and cul- 
tural areas of the Americas, Europe, Africa, Asia and Oceania. Analysis of the 
processes through which customs and artifacts travel from one part of the world 
to another. Intensive study of the process of acculturation and of social change 
resulting from contact between simple and complex societies. 


Sociat Psycnotocy. (See Psychology 220.) Sociology credit is not offered for sociol- 
ogy majors who minor in psychology. 


Sociat Controt. Prerequisite, Sociology 101. Pressure for social conformity in persons 
and groups. Mechanisms of social control, such as custom, fashion, public opinion, 
law, institutions. Sanctioned and non-sanctioned controls. Media of control, such 
as the newspaper, the motion picture and the radio. Conscious social control. 


Correcrive Benavior. Prerequisites, Sociology 101 and one sociology course at the 
200 level. Collective reactions in social change. Social crisis, disorganization, ten- 
sions, social unrest. Leadership and followership, modes of interaction, and media 
of communication. Crowd, public, and mass behavior. Social and mass movements. 
Restructured social groups. 


E.ementary Sratistics. (See Economics 234, or Education 253, or Psychology 235.) 
INTERMEDIATE Statistics. (See Economics 236.) 


THe DEVELOPMENT or SOCIOLOGY IN America. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours in 
sociology, or consent of instructor. The backgrounds of American sociology in 
European thought. The emergence of sociology as a scientific discipline. System- 
builders in sociology and their major contribution. Controversies over the sco 
and methods of sociology. Specializations and emphases in research. Current meade. 


Tae Soctotocy or KNnowrepee. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 and one sociology 
course at the 200 or 300 level. Sociological analysis of intellectual life. Relation 
between thought and action. Ideology and the problem of the objectivity of knowl- 
edge. The intelligentsia. Social organization of the intellectual life. 


Socar Instirutions. Prerequisite, Sociology 101, and 215 or 318, or consent. The 
institution as a unit of social structure and as a bearer of culture; the processes 
by which institutions rise, develop, or decline. The growth of contemporary 
institutions as distinguished from basic institutions. The correlation between 
institutional and class structure. Crises and reorganization of institutions. 


Tue Frecp or Sociat Worx. Prerequisite, Sociology 230 or Political Science 270. 
The development and organization of social work as a system of community 
services. The trends toward public support and toward professionalization. The 
course serves both as a preprofessional introduction to the field and as a part of 
general study in sociology, with special reference to the urban community. Op- 
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portunities for volunteer work in social agencies, tours and outside speakers serve 
to orient the student to current professional practice and to community conditions 
affecting agency programs. 


Socta, ANTHROPOLOGY. Prerequisite, Sociology 102 and one sociology course at the 
200 level (246 recommended). Discussion of social anthropology as a discipline 
interested in formulating and testing hypotheses about culture and human groups. 
Basic readings in social anthropology with selections from classical and current 
anthropological literature. Emphasis upon a critical analysis of the results of re- 
cent research in the field. 


Tue Sociotocy or Personar Disorpers. Prerequisite, Sociology 230, and Psychology 
201 or Sociology 360, or consent. The function of social relationships in personal 
disorders. The social characteristics of personal disorders: residential distribution, 
socio-economic status, ethnic groups, marital status. Social aspects of anxiety 
and other neuroses. The developmental phases of the personal psychoses: Schizo- 
phrenia and manic-depression. The development of sociopathy. Psychotherap 
and social relationships. The social structure and culture of the mental hospital. 
The ex-patient and the community. Problems of prevention and the social order. 


Mopern Sociat Rerorm Movements. Prerequisite, Sociology 101, and one sociolo 
course on the 200 or 300 level, preferably 261 or 262. Social movements and social 
reform as forms of social change. Reform and revolution. Study of selected modern 
social reform movements. 


PopuLaTion anD Society. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 and 215, or 245, or consent 
of instructor. Modern and ancient population policies and theories. The balance 
between population, natural resources, and cultural norms. Methods of popula- 
tion enumeration. Population changes as affected by immigration, emigration, 
disease, wars or natural growth. Immigration policies affecting population com- 
position. Pressure spots in the world, as miei standard of living. New agen- 
cies for controlling numbers and movements of people. 


. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND PLANNING. Prerequisite, Sociology 245. The nature 


of social organization in communities; the interrelation of physical and social 
planning of cities; organization for planning and methods used, particularly with 
reference to health, welfare, recreation and other community services; problems 
of developing leadership and participation in communities; community planning 
in the United States as acted by regional and national developments. 


. CuLTURE AND Prrsonatity. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 and 318. A study of the so- 


cial and cultural processes in the development of the social personality. The na- 
ture and forms of social relationships. The definition of the social personality. 
The structure and components of the social personality: attitudes and motives, 
mind and symbols, the self and self defenses. Personality in folk and urban cul- 
tural contexts. Social personality types. 


PROPAGANDA AND Society. Prerequisite, Sociology 101, and one sociology course 
at the 200 or 300 level, preferably 261. Extent and importance of propaganda in 
society. Descriptions of propaganda activities will furnish the basis of generaliza- 
tion about the nature, techniques, agencies of expression, and consequences of 
propaganda. Criticism of current theories. Social control of propaganda. 


Metuopns or Socrotocicat Reszarcu. Prerequisite, nine semester hours in sociology. 
An introductory survey of research methods, including techniques of interviewing, 
preparation of questionnaires, and tabulation and elementary analysis of statistical 
data, with some attention to problems of planning scientific social studies. 


Inpivipuat Stupy. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours in sociology and consent of 
Department; 275 or 375 recommended. One to four semester hours credit. 


SEMINAR IN Socrotoey. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours in sociology and consent 
of Department. 
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KENDALL B. Tarr, Chairman 
CARLISLE BLoxom Rosert W. TEETER, Jr. 
ALFRED E. PARTRIDGE Josera K. WEAVER 
Byron ReyYNoLDs 


Majors: Three major sequences are available to students in speech and related 
fields. Each of these major sequences presupposes the completion, with grades of 
C or better, of English 101, 102, 201, and Speech 101. The sequences are as follows: 


Speech-Drama. Speech 201, 220, 221; English 208, 243, 245, 246, 248, and 270. 


Speech-Theatre Arts. Speech 110, 201, 211, 220, 221, 250; English 248, 270; 
and either English 208 and 243 or English 245 and 246. 


Speech-Radio. Speech 201, 220, 221, 230, 245, 236; English 248, 270; and eżther 
English 208 and 243 or English 245 and 246. 


No course in which the student receives a grade lower than C will be counted 
as fulfilling the requirements of any of these major sequences. 


101. Funpamenrtats or Speeca. Prerequisite, English 101. A course designed to improve 
general speech habits. Improvement in speech skills is attempted through drill 
on carefully selected exercises. Extempore speech is stressed in both principle 
and practice. 


110. Inrropucrion To THE Tueatre. No prerequisite. A basic course considering the de- 
velopment of the theatre in terms of its social and political background, its archi- 
tecture and equipment, its literature, its aesthetic principles, and its styles of 
production. 


201. Apvancep Pustic Speak1Na. Prerequisite, Speech 101. This course aims to strengthen 
and develop the student in platform skill. The principles of effective delivery are 
amplified and stressed. The liboracary method is used, speeches by students being 
alternated with lectures by the instructor. 


211. FunpaMEnrtats or Pray Propucrion. Prerequisite, Speech 110, or consent of instruc- 
tor. This course is designed to feesent the fundamentals of the theory and practice 
of play production, particularly as applied to school and community theatres. 

lackaded in the course are: play selection; problems in directing the non-profes- 

sional actor; problems in the production of pre-modern and modern plays; stage- 
craft, costuming, and scenery; lighting equipment and techniques. 


220. Orar Interpretation. Prerequisite, Speech 101. A course dealing with the art of 
oral interpretation of literature by individuals and groups. Melody, rhythm, 
tone-color, mood, and emphasis are studied. Methods of arousing interest and 
building climaxes are treated in theory and in practice. 


221. Acrinc AnD Drrscrine. Prerequisite, Speech 220. This course covers the principles 
underlying these two important elements of play production. Stress is placed upon 
vocal development and control. Pantomime iadi Baraa portrayal are cane. in 
detail. Traditional rules of stage deportment are analyzed; scenes from various 
plays are enacted; one-act plays are produced. 


230. FunDAMENTALS OF Ranio. Prerequisite, English 102 and one course in speech. An 
introductory survey of the radio industry with practical work in radio acting, 
writing, and production. 
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235. Rapio: Writine. Prerequisite, Speech 230, or consent of instructor. Students will 
write, analyze, and revise radio scripts. They are also required to attend and crit- 
icize local radio productions. 


236. Rapio: AcrinG anD Directine. Prerequisite, Speech 230, or consent of instructor. 
Active participation in the radio workshop is required; each student is assigned a 
term project to emphasize the over-all picture of a radio program. 


250. Sracecrart. Prerequisite, Speech 110 or 211, or consent of instructor. A course in 
the technical aspects of play production, including actual work in a laboratory 
and on the stage, in costuming, make-up, and scenery. 


The Roosevelt College Theatre. The Roosevelt College Theatre is part of 
the regular instructional program of the College. Its purpose is to develop the 
skills associated with the drama, to enrich the avocational interests of students, 
and to provide entertainment of high quality. The entire enterprise is an ad- 
junct of instruction given by the Department of English and Speech, and the 
principal duties of direction and training are regularly assigned to members 
of this Department. 


Statistics 


Rorr A. Wein, Chairman 


ArtTHuUR AssuM Donatp H. STEWARD 
Jack SILBER 


In every science and in many of the industrial arts more and more informa- 
tion is secured, presented, and used with the aid of statistical methods. For 
many years there has been a constant demand for trained statisticians. The 
curriculum at Roosevelt College takes cognizance of the fact that different 
levels of proficiency are appropriate for students who are planning different 
careers. Five programs in statistics are outlined below. 


Pian 1. For STUDENTS SATISFYING ONLY THE Minimum Major REQUIREMENTS 
IN SOCIOLOGY, POLITICAL SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, OR COMMERCE 


Martuemarics 100. Algebra II (unless excused because of mastery of the third semester of 
high school epi 


Sratistics 234. Elementary Statistics (credit may be listed according to major as Economics 
234, Political Science 234, or Sociology 275). 


Pran 2. For Stupents SatisFyING OnLY THE Minimum Major REQUIREMENTS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY OR EDUCATION 


Maraemartics 100. Algebra II (unless excused because of mastery of the third semester 
of high school algebra). 


Epucation 235. Elementary Statistics (credit may be listed as Psychology 235 for psy- 
chology majors). 
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Pran 3. For STUDENTS SATISFYING ONLY THE Minimum Sratisticat REQUIRE- 
MENTS IN SCIENCE Mayors 


Maruematics 101. Trigonometry. 
Martuemarics 102. Algebra II. 


Maruemarics 115. Statistical Analysis of Scientific Data. 


Plans 1, 2, and 3 are recommended for students who expect to use only the 
simplest formulae and who will be ‘“‘consumers’’ and not “‘producers’’ of sta- 
tistical information. (Psychology and education students must take Education 
235. Statistics 234 will not be recognized for major credit in psychology and 
education, if taken after February, 1948). 


Pran 4. For Srupents WuHo Exrecr ro Do GrapuatE Worx ın PsycHOLoGy 
or Epucation, BuT Wish TO Meer ONLY THE Minimum REQUIREMENTS OF 
Goop GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Maruemarics 100. Algebra II (unless excused). 
Martuemarics 102. Algebra III (recommended). 


Epucation 235. Elementary Statistics. 


Pran 5. For Srupents Wao Expecr to Do GRADUATE WORK IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES OR IN COMMERCE, BUT WisH TO Meer ONLy THE Minimum Require- 
MENTS OF GOOD GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Maruemarics 100. Algebra II (unless excused). 


Sratistics 234. Elementary Statistics (credit may be listed according to major as Economics 
234, Political Science 234, or Sociology 275). 


Marxnemarics 102. Algebra III (may be taken before Statistics 234). 

Sratistics 236. Intermediate Statistics. (See Economics 236, Political Science 236, or Soci- 
ology 276). 

Pran 6. For Srupents WHo DESIRE AN ADEQUATE FOUNDATION FOR STATISTICAL 

RESEARCH 

Maraemarics 100. Algebra II (unless excused). 

Maruematics 101. Trigonometry. 

Maruematics 102. Algebra III. 

Sratistics 234 or Education 235 or Mathematics 115. 


Sratistics 236. Intermediate Statistics. (See Economics 236, Political Science 236, or 
Sociology 276). 


Maruematics 103. Analytic Geometry. 
Martuematics 203. Calculus I. 
Maraematics 204. Calculus II 
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In keeping with its general purpose of providing diverse educational oppor- 
tunities on a basis of complete equality to all and of meeting community needs 
wherever possible, Roosevelt College expanded its offerings in 1951 to include 
graduate work leading to the Master’s degree. 


Although it is the intention of the College to enlarge the work of the Grad- 
uate Division as need arises, graduate offerings were initially limited to the 
following schools and departments: 


School of Commerce: Accounting 


School of Arts and Sciences: Chemistry, Economics, ‘Education, English, His- 
tory, Philosophy, Political Science, and Psychology. A Social Science program 
involving work in several of the social science departments is also available. 


School of Music: Applied Music, Theory, Composition, Musicology, and Music 
Education (offered since 1949). 


Clientele Served 


The graduate program of Roosevelt College is largely designed to achieve four 
principal objectives: 


1. To provide advanced terminal courses which will equip the individual 
to be a better practitioner in his profession. 


2. To meet a need for basic training in research methods and for higher 
intellectual achievement on the part of students who plan to transfer 
to a university for advanced work leading to the doctorate. 


3. To offer post-graduate opportunities to students who wish to engage 
in cultural studies for self-improvement. 


4. To prepare teachers with the advanced subject matter knowledge essen- 
tial to meet the increasingly strict requirements set by state and local 
school authorities. 


For further information regarding the Graduate Program and for copies of the Grad- 
uate Bulletin and the current Schedule of Graduate Classes, address Mr. Howard 
Winebrenner, Director of Admissions, Roosevelt College. 
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Official Directory for 1952-53 
Board of Trustees 


Lzo A. LERNER 


Eric L. KOHLER 
KENDALL B. Tarr 


Haritanp H. ALLEN 
James M. BALLOWE 
Morris BIAtis 


WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL 
JosEpH CREANZA 
MarsHA.t FIELD 

A. RICHARD FRANK 


O. E. GEPPERT 


Truman K. Grsson, Jr. 
GREENVILLE D. GORE 


RıcHmarD J. HOOKER 


Percy L. JULIAN 
Joan A. Lapp 
Arnotp H. MAREMONT 


Rosert POLLAK 
WALTER P. REUTHER 


EDWARD J. SPARLING 
Lyre M. SPENCER 
GARDNER H. STERN 
Gerorce H. Watson 


WALTER A. WEIssKOPF 


Chairman—Publisher, Chicago North Side News- 
papers 
Vice-Chairman—Business Consultant 


Secretary—Chairman, Department of English 
and Speech, Roosevelt College 


President, Harland Allen Associates 
Attorney-at-law 

Vice-President, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union; Manager, Chicago Joint 
Board of I.L.G.W.U. (A.F. of L) 

Judge, U. S. District Court 

Director, School of Music, Roosevelt College 
President, Field Enterprises, Inc. | 
Retired Business Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer, Denoyer-Geppert Com- 
pany 

Attorney-at-law 


Chairman, Department of Mathematics and 
Engineering Science, Roosevelt College 


Chairman, Department of History, Roosevelt 
College 


Director of Research, The Glidden Company 
Labor Arbitrator 


Executive Vice-President, Maremont Auto- 
motive Products, Inc. 


Resident Partner, H. Hentz and Company 


President, United Automobile Workers 
CELO) 


President, Roosevelt College 
President, Science Research Associates 
President, Hillman’s Pure Food Stores 


Professor of Political Science, Roosevelt 
College 


Chairman, Department of Economics, Roose- 
velt College 
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Advisers 


Pzart S. Bucx 
Rapa J. BuNcHE 


Frora J. Cooke 
ALBERT EINSTEIN 
WILLIAM GREEN 
Murray D. Lincotn 
THomas Mann 
Puitie Murray 


GUNNAR MYRDAL 


Advisers — Administrative Officers 


Author 

Director, Department of Trusteeship, United 
Nations 

Principal Emeritus, Francis W. Parker School 
Physicist 

President, American Federation of Labor 
President, Cooperative League of America 
Author 

President, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions 

Executive Secretary, European Economic Com- 


mission; Swedish author and economist 
Vijaya Laxsumi PANDIT 
Mrs. FranxKuin D. ROOSEVELT 


Administrative Officers 


Office of the President 


Epwarp J. Spartine, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Joan B. Scowertman, M.A. 

Mary Sonona, B.S. 

GERALDINE Rayner, B.A. 


Office of Finance 


We tts D. Burnette, B.A. 
Rocer Axrorp, M.A. 


President 

Assistant to the President 
Secretary to the President 
Administrative Secretary 


Vice-President 
Assistant to the Vice-President 


Lyp1a Brooxs 


Dean of Faculties 
Wayne A. R. Leys, Ph.D. 
Merna Straus, B.A. 
School of Arts and Sciences 
Wayne A. R. Leys, Ph.D. 
Merna Straus, B.A. 
School of Commerce 


Lowe.t F. Huetuster, Ph.D. 
STELLA ARMENAKA 
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Administrative Secretary 


Vice-President and Dean 
Administrative Secretary 


Vice-President and Dean 
Administrative Secretary 


Vice-President and Dean 
Administrative Secretary 


Administrative Officers 


School of Music 


JosepH Creanza, M.A. 
FLorence GILLMAN, B. Mus. 
ExizABETH Barta, B.S. 
CAROLYN Comps 


Labor Education Division 


Frank W. McCat ister 
Hy Fisx (on leave) 
SALLY PARKER 


Jane D. McCatuisTer 


Library 


Marjorie C. Keenueysipe, Ph.B. 
Grants Leaman, B.A., B.S. in LS. 
Mary EstHer WILLIAMS 

ExvisaABeTH R. Rarpa, M.A. 

E. Jane Cuanpter, B.A., B.S. in L.S. 
Frances THomas, B.A., B.S. in L.S. 
VLAsTA KOURILOVA 

Grapys W. Turner, B.A., B.S. in L.S. 
Joan Desıree DeCuarms, B.Mus. 


Division of Student Services 


Emery W. Barpor, Ph.D. 
VioLerT PICKMAN 

Mirar S. Everett, Ph.D. 
Liırtıan Barsour, M.A. 


Information and General Services 


Litxt1an Barsour, M.A. 


Admissions Office 


Howarp WINEBRENNER, Ph.B. 
Frorence L. Jenson, B.A. 


Office of the Registrar 


Donar H. Stewarp, M.A. 
Roma Rosen, B.A. 


Patricia R. Sr. Crarr, M.A. 
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Dean 

Administrative Secretary 
Administrative Clerk 
Administrative Clerk 


Director 

Assistant Director 

Coordinator, Film Utilization 
Service 

Administrative Secretary 


Librarian 

Chief Reference Librarian 

Order Librarian 

Chief Cataloger 

Senior Cataloger 

Junior Cataloger 

Junior Cataloger 

Circulation Librarian 

Acting Music and Audio Visual 
Librarian 


Dean and Foreign Student Adviser 
Senior Secretary 
Student Adviser 
Student Adviser 


Director and Receptionist 


Director 
Assistant to the Director 


Registrar 
Assistant to the Registrar 
Assistant to the Registrar 


Counseling and Testing Service 
ARTHUR L. Assum, M.A. 


ALFRED FLARsHEIM, M.D. 
Axyce GRAHAM, B.A. 


ARTHUR L. Assum, M.A. 
Ruts K. Burer, M.A. 
J. L. Hirnine, Ph.D. 
Rıcaard E. Pasca, B.A. 


Administrative Officers 


Director 
Consulting Psychiatrist 
Chief Psychometrist 


Counselors 


Physical Education and Student Activities 


G. Nıcnoras Paster, M.A. 
Epwin W. Turner, B.A. 


Placement Service 
J. J. Bercman, B.S. 


SHIRLEY SALZMAN 


Health Service 


Sam C. UneLL, M.D. 
Rarpre Poore MircaeLL, R.N., B.A., B.N. 


Veterans’ Office 


Rosert L. Franxuin, B.A. 


Alumni Office 
Rosert J. AHRENS, B.A. 


Office of the Controller 


Lowe tu F. Huztster, Ph.D. 
STELLA ARMENAKA 
CORNELIA Bussey 

Anna M. GAILARD 
CHARLOTTE Simms, B.S.C. 
Jonn E. ScHaver 


Public Relations Office 
Rosert D. Drssze, B.S. 


Sopuiz C. Nacx, LL.B. 
RicHARD SORENSON, B.A. 
Ruts BECKER 
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Director 
Assistant Director of Physical 
Education 


Director 
Employment Interviewer 


Director 
College Nurse 


Veterans’ Coordinator 


Director 


Vice-President and Controller 
Administrative Secretary 
Bursar and Purchasing Agent 
Senior Cashier 

Chief Accountant 

Building Superintendent 


Director, in charge of College 
Information 

Director, in charge of Publicity 
Field Representative 

Senior Secretary 


Faculty 
Faculty 


School of Arts and Sciences 


Wixtiarp AsranaM, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Irvine ABRAHAMSON, B.A., M.A. 
ArtuHur Assum, B.S. Ed., M.A. 


STANLEY I. Aversacn, B.S., Ph.D. 
Emery W. Batpur, Ph.B., M.A., Ph.D. 


Donatp Cartes Baum, Ph.B. 
Dorotrny Forsis Benen, B.A., M.A. 


CARLISLE Bioxom, B.A., B.S., M.A. 
EstHer BLuMENTHAL, B.A., M.S. 


Hermann C. Bowersox, 
Ph.B., M.A., Ph.D. 


Datat Brenes, B.A., M.A. 
BertHa Brommer, Ph.B., M.A. 


Howarp L. Bucx, B.S., M.A. 
BeNnjJAMIN Burack, B.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


Georce P. BUTTERFIELD, M.A. 

Carr J. Carnin, M.E., M.S. 

EpwarD M. A. CHANDLER, 

B.A. M.A. Ph.D: 

Jonn J. Caraxuras, B.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
Harry Conen, B.A., M.S., Ph.D. 

Parir ConsTaNnTINIpEs, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Warren Pratt Cortetyou, B.S., Ph.D. 


ROBERT CULBERTSON CosBEy, 


B.A, M-A., Ph.D. 
Josern Creanza, B.S., M.A. 


Lawrence E. Dameron, B.A. 


EsTELLE ALLEN DeLacy, 
B-A- M.A- Ph-D. 


Marian A. Desrres, Ph.B., Ph.D. 
St. CLAIR Drake, B.S. 
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Associate Professor of Education 
Lecturer in English 

Director of the Counseling and 
Testing Service; Assistant Profes- 
sor of Psychology 

Lecturer in Biology 

Dean of Student Services; Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy 

Instructor in Art 

Assistant Professor of American 
History 

Professor of Speech and Dramatics 
Lecturer in Psychology 

Director of Freshman Composi- 
tion; Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish 

Professor of Modern Languages 
Associate Professor of Modern 
Languages 

Associate Professor of English 
Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy; Director of the Laboratory 
of Experimental Psychology 
Associate Professor of Biology 
Lecturer in Engineering Science 


Professor of Chemistry 

Lecturer in Biology 

Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Lecturer in Physical Science 


Chairman of the Department of 
Chemistry; Professor of Chemistry 


Assistant Professor of English 
Director of the School of Music; 
Professor of Modern Languages 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Chairman of the Literature 202 
Courses; Associate Professor of 
Philosophy 

Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Associate Professor of Sociology 


*Vicror H. Dropxin, B.A., Ph.D. 
Pear B. Drusscx, Ph.B., M.A. 
Benjamin Evxin, B.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
Mixvarp S. Everett, B.A., Ph.D. 


Davip Coun Fazore, B.S. 
*NorMa V. Fornaciari, B.S., M.A. 
Lupwic F. Freunp, Ph.D. 


Rexe Saran GirL, B.S., M.A. 


Jerzy Grıxsman, Dr. Jur. 
Lucja P. Gurxsman, M.A. 
Morris Goran, B.S., M.S. 


GREENVILLE D. Gore, B.A., M.S., Ph.D. 


BERNARD GREENBERG, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
JosepH Hackman, Ph.B., M.A. 
ALBERT Bera Harası, Dr. Jur. 


*THomas A. Hart, 
B.S., M.A., M.S., Ph.D. 
Grorce W. HARTMANN, 


B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


Epwarp A. Hartwie, B.A., M.A. 
Ruts Carot Hraty, B.A., M.A., M.Ed. 


Raza R. Hivxevircn, B.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
VALERIE THOMPSON HiL, B.S., M.Ed. 
Artuour Hitiman, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


Jacos L. Hirninoa, 
B;A., MA.. BD. PRD: 
HeLmur Hırsca, Ph.D. 


Ricnarp J. Hooxezr, B.A., Ph.D. 


Frances R. Horwics, Ph.B., M.A., Ph.D. 


AsraHaM Hourwicz, L.e.d.(Paris) 
GeorGce H. Ivins, B.A., M.A. 


* On leave, 1952-53. 
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Faculty 


Associate Professor of Biology 
Lecturer in Education 

Lecturer in Education 

Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy; Professor of Philoso- 
phy 

Assistant Professor of Art 
Instructor in Modern Languages 
Chairman of the Department of 
Political Science; Professor of Po- 
litical Science 

Assistant Professor of Remedial 
Reading 

Lecturer in Culture Studies 
Lecturer in Culture Studies 
Chairman of the Interdepart- 
mental Physical Science Courses; 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Chairman of the Department of 
Mathematics and Engineering 
Science; Professor of Mathematics 
Associate Professor of Biology 
Associate Professor of Economics 
Visiting Associate Professor of 
Economics 

Dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences; Professor of Biology 
Chairman of the Department of 
Psychology; Professor of Psychol- 
ogy 

Lecturer in English 

Assistant Professor of Modern 
Languages 

Lecturer in Psychology 

Assistant Professor of Education 
Chairman of the Department of 
Sociology; Professor of Sociology 


Professor of Psychology 
Associate Professor of European 
History 

Chairman of the Department of 
History; Professor of American 
History 

Chairman of the Department of 
Education; Professor of Education 
Lecturer in Modern Languages 
Associate Professor of Education 


Faculty 


Henry C. Jonnson, B.A., M.A. 
CuHarzes Kaptan, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
SoLomon J. Kirapman, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Eric Krus, B.A., M.A. 

WitiiaM M. Lauman, B.A., M.A. 
CĦarLEs Epwarp Lee, B.A., M.A. 


Rose Hum Leer, B.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
DanırL Leenov, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Assa P. Lerner, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
Stpngy Jay Levy, M.A., Ph.D. 
Wayne A. R. Leys, B.A., Ph.D. 


James W. Mann, B.A., M.S. 
S1gGFrRIED Marcx, Ph.D. 

Juria Mason, B.Ed., M.A. 
*Benepict Mayers, Ph.B., Ph.D. 


ALBA MazzırteL, B.S., M.S. 
EMANUEL Merpincer, Dr. Chem. 
Eocert Meyer, M.A. 

Harotp H. Mosax, B.A., Ph.D. 
Ernestine A. Nerr, B.A., M.A. 
Harry G. Nexson, B.S. 

Francis S. Nier, B.A., M.A. 
*CHARLES A. Orr, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
Raymond H. Parmer, Ph.B. 
*ALFRED Ernest Partripce, B.A., M.A. 
Ricuarp E. Pasca, B.A. 


G. Nıcmoras Paster, B.S., M.A. 


JEANNE PecareL, B.A., M.A. 
Dare Pontius, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


Ropericx W. Puen, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
Byron Reyrnotps, B.A., M.A. 

Rosert E. T. Rosperts, B.A., M.A. 
CHARLEMAE ROLLINS 

Lionet Rusy, Ph.B., J.D., Ph.D. 
Rosert S. Runo, B.A., M.A. 


Tuomas SANDKE, B.A., M.A. 
Herren R. Scumipt, B.S., M.A. 
AILEEN Scmoerre, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Exuiot M. Scarero, B.A., M.A. 
* On leave, 1952-1953. 
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Professor of English 

Assistant Professor of English 
Lecturer in Physics 

Lecturer in Modern Languages 
Professor of European History 
Assistant Professor of American 
History 

Associate Professor of Sociology 
Lecturer in Physics 

Professor of Economics 

Lecturer in Psychology 
Vice-President; Dean of Faculties; 
Professor of Philosophy 

Lecturer in Education 

Professor of Philosophy 
Associate Professor of Education 
Associate Professor of Political 
Science 

Instructor in Chemistry 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Lecturer in Education 

Lecturer in Psychology 

Lecturer in English 

Lecturer in Biology 

Lecturer in English 

Associate Professor of Economics 
Associate Professor of Philosophy 
Assistant Professor of Speech 
Counselor, Counseling and Testing 
Service; Lecturer in Psychology 
Director of Physical Education 
and Student Activities; Assistant 
Professor of Education 

Lecturer in Psychology 
Associate Professor of Political 
Science 

Lecturer in Psychology 
Instructor in English and Speech 
Lecturer in Sociology 

Lecturer in Education 

Professor of Philosophy 
Associate Professor of Political 
Science 

Assistant Professor of English 
Lecturer in Education 

Assistant Professor of Education 
Instructor in English 


Faculty 


Cuartes H. Szevers, B.A., Ph.D. Chairman of the Department of 
Biology; Professor of Biology 
*Janet S. Sercer, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Assistant Professor of European 
History 
Harry B. SELL, B.A., M.A. Associate Professor of Sociology 
FRANCES FRASIER SENESCU, 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Assistant Professor of English 
Barsara SeYBOLD, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Modern 


Languages 
Rosert W. Siesenscnun, B.A. Associate Professor of Political 
Science 
Jack SıLser, B.S., M.S. Associate Professor of Mathe- 
matics 


Jack Wiii1aM Sma, B.A., M.A. Lecturer in Education 
Arıce K. Smrru, B.A., Ph.D. Lecturer in'English and European 
History 
J. W. Smits, B.S., M.A., Ph.D. Chairman of the Department of 
Physics; Associate Professor of 
Physics 
Martin O. Sopersack, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Lecturer in Culture Studies 
Donatp H. Srewarp, Registrar; Associate Professor of 
B.A.S., Ph.B., M.A. Education 
Axan T. Street, B.A., M.A. Professor of Mathematics 
Kendar B. Tarr, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Chairman of the Department of 
English and Speech; Professor of 
American Literature 
*D. Crane Taytor, Ph.B., M.A., B.Litt. Professor of English 
Rosert W. Teeter, Jr., B.A., M.A. Lecturer in Speech 
Lorenzo D. Turner, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Professor of English 
Frank UntrermMyer, B.A. Assistant Professor of Political 
Science 
Grorce H. Watson, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Professor of Political Science 
Josera K. Weaver, B.A. Director of the Theatre and Radio 
Workshop 
Rorr Aurrep Wert, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Associate Professor of Economics 
S. Krrson Weinserc, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Associate Professor of Sociology 
Warrer A. Weissxopr, Dr. J. Chairman of the Department of 
Economics; Professorof Economics 
Dorotuy Wexxer, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Associate Professor of English 
Peter K. Wert, B.S., M.S. Lecturer in Physics 
Percy Wuiteinc Lecturer in Culture Studies 
Marcaret F. Witiiams, Ph.B., M.A. Assistant Professor of English 
Orro Wirth, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Chairman of the Department of 
Modern Languages; Chairman of 
the Culture a ies Courses; Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages 
Kun Kan Woo, B.A., M.A., Ed.D. Assistant Professor of Psychology 
NatHan Yacor, B.A., M.A. Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
*On leave, 1952-53. 
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Faculty 


School of Commerce 


Harry B. Aron, LL.B. 
Norman Barzey, B.A., M.A. 


Marvin L. CHannon, B.A., C.P.A. 

J. Russert Caristranson, Ph.B., J.D. 
Joun A. CLINKENBEARD, B.A., M.B.A. 
Lioyp A. Drexrer, B.S., M.A. 
Benjamin Fain, B.S. 


Expert C. Frora, B.A., M.B.A. 


Rosert H. Garpner, B.A. 


Gerrard W. Gerry, LL.B. 

Jacos Gorpsere, B.S.C., C.P.A. 
Leonard I. Goopman, B.S.C., C.P.A. 
Epwarp S. Gorpon, B.A., M.B.A. 


EsTHER S. GREEN, 
B:S.C...M.B:A.., CEBIA. 

Paut S. Green, B.A., C.P.A. 
Perer E. Gunpus 

Bernard Herman, B.S.C. 
Irvine L. Herrzman, B.S., C.E. 


Lowest. F. Huezrrster, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


Karı E. Irvin, Jr., B.S., M.B.A. 


Bernard M. Karran, LL.B. 

Davip KieInerRMAN, B.S., C.P.A. 
Epna Lancer, B.S., M.A. 

HarorD B. Loupersacx, B.S., M.S. 
Seymour I. Manpe tt, B.A., M.B.A. 


GERTRUDE S. Merret, B.A., J.D., M.B.A. 
Harotp Minxus, B.S.C., C.P.A. 

ÅRTHUR G. PEARSON 

Avorn G. Pierrot, Ph.B., LL.B., M.A. 


M. WıiınıirreD Ports, B.S., M.E. 
Bertua Reynorps, B.S., M.S.C. 
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Lecturer in Business Law 
Assistant Professor of Personnel 
Administration 

Assistant Professor of Accounting 
Lecturer in Real Estate 

Lecturer in Finance 

Lecturer in Real Estate 

Lecturer in Marketing 

Chairman of the Department of 
Business Administration; Asso- 
ciate Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration 

Lecturer in Business Administra- 
tion 

Lecturer in Real Estate 

Lecturer in Accounting 

Lecturer in Accounting 
Chairman of the Department of 


Marketing; Associate Professor of 
Marketing 


Associate Professor of Accounting 
Lecturer in Accounting 

Lecturer in Advertising 

Lecturer in Marketing 

Lecturer in Real Estate 
Vice-President; Dean of the 
School of Commerce; Professor of 
Finance 

Lecturer in Advertising and Mar- 
keting 

Lecturer in Business Law 
Lecturer in Accounting 

Lecturer in Secretarial Practice 
Lecturer in Secretarial Practice 
Assistant Professor of Business 
Administration 

Chairman of the Business Law 
Division; Associate Professor of 
Business Law 

Lecturer in Accounting 

Lecturer in Business Administra- 
tion 

Associate Professor of Speech and 
Marketing 

Lecturer in Finance 

Lecturer in Secretarial Practice 


SaMuEL A. RoperMan, B.S.C. 
Mirton Rusen, LL.B. 


Leonard H. Scangz 

Rosert J. Scauusaca, M.B.A. 
Dorotny Severy, B.A., M.A. 
Rapa D. Sirver, B.S., C.P.A. 
SAMUEL W. SPECTHRIE, 

B.S., M.B.A., C.P.A. 

Frank F. STAMBERG, B.S. 
IrvVING TENNER, 


BS C MBAL Pa-D:, CERA. 
Dantet D. Tucxer, B.A., LL.B. 


Norman M. Warracx, B.A., M.B.A. 
Jack C. Wiss, B.A., B.S.C., M.B.A. 


Branner L. Works, Ph.B., M.B.A. 
Mitton M. Worsex, M.B.A. 


School of Music 


Josera Bauer, Degree (Dresden) 


THELMA WaipE Brown 
Davip CHAausow 


Oscar CHAusow 


LYNDEN DE Younc, M.Mus. 
VotpEMAR Dosrovo.sxky, D.Mus. 
SAUL DORFMAN 


MAURICE DUMESNIL 
PuiLip FARKAS 


Goxpir Gorus, B.Mus. 
Morris Gomserc, M.Mus. 


ALLAN GRAHAM 


Marion Hatz, B.Mus. 
Rarra Hancock, Ph.B. 
Bretva Harpy, B.A., M.Mus. 
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Faculty 


Lecturer in Accounting 

Lecturer in Business Law 
Chairman of the Real Estate Divi 
sion; Lecturer in Real Estate 
Associate Professor of Business 
Administration 

Chairman of the Secretarial Prac- 
tice Division; Assistant Professor 
of Secretarial Practice 

Lecturer in Accounting 
Chairman of the Department of 
Accounting; Professor of Ac- 
counting 

Lecturer in Business Administra- 
tion 


Associate Professor of Accounting 
Lecturer in Real Estate 

Lecturer in Marketing 

Chairman of the Department of 
Finance; Assistant kokia of 
Finance 

Assistant Professor of Advertising 
Lecturer in Real Estate 


Chairman of the Department of 
Voice; Professor of Voice 
Instructor in Voice 

Second Violinist of The Roosevelt 
College String Quartet 

First Violinist of The Roosevelt 
College String Quartet 

Instructor in Theory 

Assistant Professor of Piano 
Chairman of the Department of 
Piano; Professor of Piano 

Artist Teacher in Piano 
Instructor in French horn; First 
Horn, Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra 

Instructor in Piano 

Chairman of the Department of 
Strings; Professor of Violin 
Instructor in Percussion; Member, 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Assistant Professor of Piano 
Instructor in String Bass 
Instructor in Voice 


Faculty 


Kare B. Jirax, D.Jur. 


RALPH JOHNSON 


Oswatp Jonas, D.Jur. 
Erwin JosPe 


EDWARD KLEINHAMMER 


Rosas Lyea, C.E., M.S. 
Rospert MAYER 


NELLIE G. McCarty 


Frorian MuerLLER, M.Mus. 


Raymond Josera Niwa, B.Mus., M.Mus. 
TuHErEsA PALUMBO, B.Mus. 
Rosert Reuter, B.Mus., M.Mus. 


Henry Sarita, B.A. 
RENOLD SCHILKE 
Heren Scuwin, B.S., M.A. 


BERNARD SENESCU 


LEONARD SHARROW 


MARTHA Veysgy SILVIUs, 
B.Mus.Ed., M.Mus. 


LeoroLp Trrasputsky, B.Mus. 
Hans Tiscoter, Ph.D. 


IRMGARD VACANO 
ALEXANDRA VEETA 

CLYDE WINKFIELD, B.A. 
Warrer E. WoLLWAGE, Jr. 


Guest Instructors 


ARVILLA CLARK ANDELIN 
FREDERICK SCHAUWECKER 


Marait Varro 
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Chairman of the Department of 
Theory; Composer in Residence; 
Professor of Composition 
Instructor in Flute; Member, Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra 
Professor of Theory 

Instructor in Accompanying and 
Coaching; Musical Director of the 
Opera Workshop 

Instructor in Trombone; Member, 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Instructor in Dance 

Instructor in Oboe; Member, Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra 
Assistant Professor in Music Edu- 
cation 

Chairman of the Department of 
Wind Instruments; Associate Pro- 
fessor of Theory; Conductor of 
the College Orchestra; First Oboe, 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Instructor in Violin 

Instructor in Harp 

Associate Professor of Organ and 
Choral Music 

Instructor in Woodwinds 
Instructor in Brass 

Chairman of the Department of 
Music Education; Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music Education 
Instructor in Viola; Violist of The 
Roosevelt College String Quartet 
Instructor in Bassoon; First Bas- 
soon, Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra 


Assistant Professor of Theor 
Instructor in Cello; Cellist of The 
Roosevelt College String Quartet 
Associate Professor of Music His- 
tory 

Instructor in Voice 

Assistant Professor of Piano 
Instructor in Piano 

Instructor in Clarinet; Member, 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


Guest Instructor in Voice 

Guest Instructor in Accompany- 
ing and Coaching 

Guest Instructor in Piano 


Index 


Accounting, courses in, 54 
degree programs, 54 
certificate program, 49 

Accreditation, 11 

Acting and Directing, courses in, 154 

Administrative Officers, 159 

Admission, requirements for, 24 
foreign students, 25 
medical examination, 21 
regular students, 24 
special students, 25 
transfer of credits, 24 

Advertising, courses in, 57 
certificate program, 50 

Aids to Effective Study, 21 

Algebra, courses in, 108 

Alumni Association, 23 

American Culture, major in, 58 
courses in, 58 

Anatomy, courses in, 61 

Anthropology, courses in, 150 

Art, courses in, 59 

Arts, degree, 38 
degree programs, 43 

Astronomy, courses in, 126 

Atomic Physics, courses in, 127 

Auditing, courses in, 54 


Bachelor’s degrees, 38, 41, 46 
Bacteriology, courses in, 61 
Banking, courses in, 95 
Basic Writing Practice, 21 
Biology, courses in, 61 
Board of Trustees, 158 
Botany, courses in, 61 
Breakage deposit fee, 32 
Building, 13 


Business Administration, courses in, 63 


degree programs, 48 
Business Law, courses in, 65 
Business Letters, courses in, 91 


Calendar, 5 
Calculus, courses in, 108 
Chemistry, courses in, 66 


Child Psychology, courses in, 140 


Clientele, 11 
Commerce, School of, 45 
certificates, 48 
certificate programs, 48 
curricula, 47 
degree, 46 
degree programs, 48 
Control, 10 
Counseling, 19 
Courses, description of, 54 
Crafts, courses in, 59 
Credit management certificate 
program, 50 
Credits, definition of, 34 
transfer of, 34 
Criminology, course in, 150 
Culture Studies, 70 
Curriculum, organization, 16 


Dance, see Music catalog 
Degrees, Bachelor of Arts, 38 
Bachelor of Science, 41 


Bachelor of Science in Commerce, 46 


Discipline, 30 

Dismissal, 28 

Drama, courses in, 91, 154 
Drawing, courses in, 59, 84 


Economics, courses in, 71 
degree programs, 75 

Education, courses in, 77 
Educational counseling, 19 
Electricity, courses in, 127 
Electronics, courses in, 127 
Embryology, courses in, 61 
Employment, student, 21 
Endocrinology, courses in, 61 


Engineering Management, major in, 87 


degree programs, 87 


Engineering Science, courses in, 84 


English, courses in, 91 

Environment and Plant, 13 

Examination, medical, 21 
proficiency, 27 

Extended Payment Plan, 33 
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Index 


Faculty, 9, 162 Medical Examinations, 

Fees, 31 entrance requirements, 21 
Finance, courses in, 95 Medical Technology, major in, 113 
Fine Arts, courses in, 59 Mid-semester reports, 20 

Foreign Students, 25 Modern Languages, courses in, 113 
French, courses in, 113 Music, 118, see Music catalog 
Geometry, courses in, 108 Non-Credit courses, 17, 20, 101 
German, courses in, 113 Nucleonics, courses in, 126 
Grades, 28 Nuclear Physics, courses in, 127 


Grade Points, 29 
Graduate Studies, 157 


: Objectives and Organization, 9 
Graduation exercises, 41 J 8 


Office Management, courses in, 65 


fee, 32 certificate program, 51 
Grants in Aid, 37 Officers of in EN EE eN 159 
Guided Semester, 29 Office Machines, courses in, 149 
Orientation, 19 
Health Service, 21 Organization of the Program, 16 
High School, admission from, 24 Organizations, Student, 22 


Histology, courses in, 61 
History, courses in, 97 


Housing, 26 Painting, courses in, 59 


Payment Plans, 33 
Personnel Administration, 
Independent Study, 27 degree program, 120 
Informal Education, 17 certificate program, 51 
Insurance, courses in, 95 courses in, 120 


Institutes, 17 Philosophy, courses in, 122 
International Relations, courses in, 131 Physical Education and Recreation, 22, 125 
Italian, courses in, 116 Physical Science, courses in, 126 
i Physics, courses in, 127 
Journalism, courses in, 100 Physiology, courses in, 61 
Placement Service, 21, 79 
Labor Education Division, 18 Political Science, courses in, 131 
Labor Education, courses in, 101 Pre-dental program, 43, 135 
Labor Relations, program in, 103 Pre-legal program, 43, 136 
Laboratory fees, 31 Pre-medical program, 43, 138 
Languages, Modern, courses in, 113 Pre-professional programs, 43, 135 
Law, courses in, 65 Prepayment of Tuition, 33 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, School of, 38 Probation and Dismissal, 28 
curricula, 43 Proficiency Examinations, 27 
degree programs, 43 Programs of Study, 9, 20 
Library and Equipment, 14 Accounting, 49 
Literature, courses in, 91, 104 Advertising, 50 
Loan funds, special, 37 American Culture, 58 
Location, 13 Art, 59 
Locker Rental Fees, 32 Business Administration, 63 
Logic, course in, 122 Chemistry, 66 
Credit Management, 50 
Marketing, courses in, 106 Engineering Management, 87 
degree program, 106 Finance, 95 
Mathematics, courses in, 108 Labor Relations, 103 
Mechanical Drawing, courses in, 84 Liberal Arts, 43 
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Marketing, 106 
Medical Technology, 113 
Office Management, 51 
Personnel Administration, 51 
Pre-dental, 43, 135 
Pre-legal, 43, 136 
Pre-medical, 43, 138 
Public Administration, 145 
Purchasing Administration, 52 
Real Estate, 52 
Secretarial Practice, 53 
Social Service, 149 
Teaching, 77 
Psychology, courses in, 140 
Publications, 23 
Public Administration, 145 
Public Finance, courses in, 95 
Public Lectures and Institutes, 17 
Public Relations, courses in, 65 
Public Speaking, courses in, 154 
Purchasing, courses in, 65 
Purchasing Administration, 
certificate program, 52 


Radio Advertising, courses in, 57 
Radio Workshop, 23 
Real Estate, courses in, 146 
certificate program, 52 
Refunds, 34 
Regional Studies, 147 
Registration fee, 31 
Remedial programs, 20 
Requirements for Admission, 24 
Requirements for degrees, 
Liberal Arts, 38, 41 
Commerce, 46 
Music, see Music catalog 
Retailing, courses in, 106 
Russian, courses in, 113 


Sales Management, courses in, 106 

Scholarships and student aid, 35 

Scholastic Regulations, 27 

School of Arts and Sciences, 38 
curricula, 43 
degrees, 38, 41 

School of Commerce, 45 
certificate, 48 
degrees, 46 

School Year, The, 11 

Secretarial Practice, courses in, 148 
certificate program, 53 


Index 


Semester Hours, 28 
Shorthand, courses in, 148 
Social Service Work, 149 
Sociology, courses in, 150 
Spanish, courses in, 113 
Speech, courses in, 154 
Statistics, courses in, 71, 82, 140, 155 
Student Activities, 22 
Assemblies, 23 
The Roosevelt College Theatre, 155 
Roosevelt Torch, 23 
Student Government, 23 
Radio Workshop, 23 
Fee, 33 
Student Conduct, 30 
Student Services, 19 
Counseling, 19 
Health Service, 21 
Physical Education, 22 
Placement Service, 21 
Veterans’ Affairs, 22 
Summer Term, 11 
Support, 10 
Symphony Orchestra, see Music catalog 


Taxes, courses in, 54 
Teacher Placement, 79 
Teaching Program, 77 
Testing and Counseling, 19 
Textiles, courses in, 106 
Theatre, 155 
Traffic Management, courses in, 63 
Transcript fee, 32 
Transfer of Credits, admission 
requirements, 24 
Transportation, courses in, 63 
Trigonometry, courses in, 108 
Tuition and Fees, 31 
Tutoring Fee, 32 
Typewriting, courses in, 148 


Unclassified Students, admission of, 25 
Union Organizations, courses in, 71, 101 
Universal English, 20 


Veterans’ Affairs, 22 
Vocational Counseling, 19 


Withdrawals, 34 
Writing, courses in, 91 


Zoology, see Biology, 61 
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LAKE MICHIGAN 


It is difficult to imagine a more appro- 
priate setting for an educational 
institution than that now enjoyed by 
Roosevelt College. Facing beautiful 
Lake Michigan and Grant Park, the 
College is literally in the center of 
everything. Nearby are the greot 
libraries, museums, parks, churches, 
theatres, concert halls, commercial 
concerns, and other institutions for 
which Chicago is world famous. The 
College can be conveniently reached 
by all means of transportation, thus 
enabling students to commute to 
classes from home or office in all 
parts of the city and suburbs. 
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